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Editorials 


ROOTS OF ANGLO-AMERICAN ACCORD 


HE TEAMWORK of British and American military 

and naval forces knocked the Axis out of Africa. The 
teamwork of both air forces based in Britain has 
crippled the arsenals of fascism on the Continent. The team- 
work of lend-lease aid to Britain and British reciprocal aid 
to American forces stationed in Britain has instilled a new 
enthusiasm for Anglo-American cooperation in military and 
civil authorities. We have had the same experience of reci- 
procity in Australia and New Zealand. Canada has embraced 
the lend-lease principle in dealing with the United Nations. 
These events have awakened hopes of continued teamwork 
between the British and ourselves in the unfolding of a safer 
and better world to live in. Such hopes have not been fath- 
ered by mere wishes, but by the experience of cooperation in 
momentous enterprises. On the British side, two scholars 
recently set out to pave the road to a better understanding of 
the British people and their political policies and procedures.’ 
Mr. Brogan has written expressly with the American people 
as his audience. What he has to say about English education 
should give our reading public new insights into the changing 


1 Tue ENGLIsH Peopte. By D. W. Brogan. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1943. Pp. 


xiv, 296. $3.00. 
BRITAIN AND THE BritTisH PeopLe. By Ernest Barker. London: Oxford University 


Press, 1942. Pp. 136. $1.00. 
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patterns of English society. It should enable us to grasp the 
sociological role played by “the old school tie.” The system 
of “public schools,” great and small, has furnished England 
with reservoirs of manpower for the governing class. It has 
kept that class large, despite its notorious failure to repro- 
duce itself, through continued recruitments from the middle 
classes. By shaping the outlook of generations of young En- 
glishmen of these classes during their formative years, the 
“public schools” have given cohesiveness to the body of men 
who rule Britain. 

With these contributions of the system before our eyes we 
can more fairly estimate its vices. By making expensive 
schooling the passkey to political preferment the English 
have deprived themselves of the services of the hidden Al 
Smiths and George W. Norrises of their country. Their ex- 
clusion was not rigidly enforced, it is true. And educational 
opportunities since the last war have more and more been 
thrown open to the talented sons of financially less privileged 
parents. Not many Americans are aware that in recent years 
about half the students at Oxford and Cambridge have been 
in receipt of financial aid. English critics of English second- 
ary education, however, are agreed that inequality of oppor- 
tunity has been excessive. 

But Americans must not be scandalized to find that social 
as well as economic inequality is accepted by the British 
people as a matter of course. The generality of the English 
themselves admire as properly English the sense of superiority 
that marks their upper classes. Mr. Belloc in 4n Essay on 
the Nature of Contemporary made no bones about the popular 
acceptance of aristocracy. 

The Labor Party, it is true, strives to lessen this inequality, 
at least in its economic impacts. But it is a mistake to imagine 
that all lower-class Englishmen support the Labor Party. 
“Not me,” a young worker remarked to me six years ago, “I 
votes Conservative. Them Labor blokes don’t know how to 
run this ’ere country.” For that matter, even the Labor 
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Party’s bark is worse than its bite. The most drastic proposals 
for reform do not come from the Trade Unionist members. 
They come from intellectuals like Professor Laski. He has 
never succeeded in enlisting the rank and file in an all-out 
fight to the finish with British capitalism. Communists are 
not English enough for English Labor. So it happens that 
the leveling out of too great inequalities takes place at the 
pace the Conservative Party, goaded by the “loyal” Opposi- 
tion, chooses to set. 

According to Professor Barker, what the English prize 
highest and most pride themselves on is not equality. It is 
freedom. De Tocqueville in his prophetic Democracy in 
America was harassed by one deep misgiving about a repub- 
lican society like our own. He feared that the people, once 
they have political power in their hands, would prefer equality 
to freedom. He feared that they would thus let slip the dearest 
possession of the democratic citizen. Mr. Belloc, in The 
Servile State, predicted a similar shift to “social security” 
at the expense of freedom. How far the English people may 
be said to be free is a question which only they can answer. 
They appear to us to be free. And they appear to the Irish 
to be free, for 35,000 Irishmen were crossing over to England 
annually at one period in the thirties. 

At the same time there is little ground for extolling British 
political institutions as embodying a higher type of democracy 
than ours. The English like to think they do, which is 
natural. Some Americans seem to think the same. One of 
them is Mr. Henry Hazlitt, author of 4 New Constitution 
Now. Our American constitutional system in some respects 
is indeed inelastic. But we continue to hold elections as regu- 
larly in war as in peace. The English do not. Surely our 
system embodies democratic principles of a very high order. 
We do not have to yield to any nation on the score of political 
freedom. 

The British have proved their calibre by their courage and 
stamina since the Fall of France. Even without elections they 
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have preserved the procedures of representative self-govern- 
ment while the enemy menaced their skies and their shores. 
Through eight centuries they have been submitted to a his- 
torical process of national self-discipline. This experience 
has given them a consistent national complexion of mind and 
emotion. Despite serious inequalities of wealth and social 
status, despite minor racial and—except for the Catholics— 
minor religious diversities, they cohere. Under the tutelage 
of an aristocratic governing class they have become one people. 
Whatever else an Englishman may love, he loves England 
more. 

This national temper brings enormous advantages. It 
makes the English easy to govern. It makes them law- 
abiding. It makes them think in terms of what is good for 
all instead of what is good for one section of their people as 
opposed to other sections. In this way it keeps class antag- 
onisms from becoming sharp. It makes them trustful of a 
statesman like Mr. Churchill. Indeed, one may fairly inquire 
whether he is contributing more to the greatness of the English 
than they are contributing to the greatness of their foremost 
representative. 

The Englishness of the English is a dye that gives tone to 
everything they say and do. It is a product that could have 
been put together nowhere else than on an island, nowhere 
else than in their climate, no otherwise than through the con- 
catenation of social, economic and political events which 
linked together make up English history. Americans must 
study how Englishness came about if they wish to understand 
Englishmen. It is the rock out of which they are hewn. 

But the very particularity of this Englishness disables En- 
glishmen themselves from understanding Americans. Second- 
ary schooling in England offers no instruction in American 
history. This is poor preparation for Anglo-American co- 
operation in the decades about to unroll. 

Despite our common tongue—in Mr. Belloc’s phrase “a 
most disturbing, confusing, misleading, identity of language” 
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—Americans think in quite different terms from Englishmen. 
We take for granted our cultural diversities. They are part 
of our freedom. We do not expect an identical hue of Amer- 
icanness to run through the millions whom tidal wave after 
tidal wave of immigration has brought to our shores. We 
put localism before nationalism. This is not because we are 
unpatriotic, but because our patriotism is American patriot- 
ism. We grew up as federated States and are still spread 
comparatively thin across a continent. Naturally our loyalties 
and interests are more localized than they would be if we 
lived on an island the size of Lake Michigan. Our form of 
government, by the laws of human adaptation, must be quite 
other than the British. 

We are slowly achieving American nationality. But what 
we achieve in time will be something far removed from En- 
glish nationality, and something not half so neat and tidy. 
We have already cut through the stiff and artificial barriers 
of class-exclusiveness of the British. We like our ways of 
doing things because they are our ways. We do not venerate 
our ways of doing things, as the English do, for the honest 
enough reason that our customs have not become through age 
really venerable. As a result we are quite ready to change 
them. In fact, we like to change them. The English do not. 
Both attitudes, examined in their proper settings, make good 
sense. But to become tolerant, to appreciate such differences 
in folkways, requires thoughtful reflection on the way they 
have evolved. 

This is too much to expect on short acquaintance. Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen in the services will no doubt come to 
admire each other through the common experiences of the 
war. But every ethnic group is harsh in judging the folkways 
and mores of outsiders. Not every Englishman has good 
manners, any more than every American, even if the two 
groups saw eye to eye on what good manners require. 

The roots of Anglo-American friendship run deep. They 
lie at the foundation of our political institutions. Both sys- 
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tems stand on the cornerstone of medieval Christian princi- 
ples. They lie in the respect for human personality which 
is one of modern England’s great contributions to the Western 
world. They lie in the tie of a common tongue. They lie in 
the strong bond of common interests in security, a free 
economy, and international order based on law. They consist, 
indeed, not in accidentals, but in a mutual acceptance of the 
same general ends of human life and of the democratic social 
and political means of attaining them. 
New York, N.Y. ROBERT C. HARTNETT. 


* %* * 


ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND OF THE WAR 


MONG THE CAUSES, political, economic and ideo- 
A logical, of the present world catastrophe, we should 


undoubtedly include a certain habit of thought which 
originated the study of the natural sciences and has been 
illegitimately extended to the study of human society. For 


the past three-quarters of a century historians and sociologists 
have been endeavoring to interpret social development in 
terms of objective and scientifically verifiable chains of cause 
and effect—an attitude which was most prevalent, significantly 
enough, in the universities of Germany. The policies of a 
statesman and the conduct of a people are attributed to the 
influences of geography, economics or the social system; and 
it is assumed that a complete account of all the material 
factors related to an event will explain the event itself. The 
results of such an attitude are that the concept of moral 
responsibility becomes meaningless, and that moral judgments 
appear to be impertinent and irrelevant. If ambition, cruelty 
and treachery are caused by the climate, the mode of pro- 
duction or the conflict of classes, and cannot be attributed 
to any capacity for independent moral choice on the part of 
human beings, it becomes futile to condemn them. One should 
instead endeavor to understand them, in the belief that to 
understand everything is to pardon everything. 
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These thoughts are inspired by the superb study of world 
history during the past quarter of a century by Professors 
Haines and Hoffman." It is a book that can scarcely be over- 
praised, and deserves the widest possible circulation. It is 
a work of profound and accurate scholarship; it surveys the 
entire field of international relations with remarkable clarity 
and comprehensiveness; and it is written in a style which is 
consistently lucid, dignified and forceful. Descending to 
none of the tricks of the popularizer, it will nevertheless give 
pleasure and stimulation to the general reader, while at the 
same time it is excellently suited for use in colleges. The 
most striking feature of the book, however—in the opinion, at 
least, of one too long accustomed to the attitude of “scientific” 
objectivity and the timidity which so often characterize works 
of the academic mind—is that its authors are not afraid to 
form moral judgments and to state them with a proper blunt- 
ness. Honesty, courage, wisdom and prudence; treachery, 
fear, folly and envy: such words are used in this book to 
describe men’s attitudes and actions. Reading it, one realizes 
how rarely these words appear in most works of scholarship, 
and how impossible it is to have any real understanding of 
historical processes if one refuses to use them. 

Undoubtedly human behavior is conditioned by sociological 
forces, and the authors of this book give full attention to the 
various economic and social factors which formed the back- 
ground of political decisions. But when one has listed the 
reasons for the failure of the powers who triumphed in 1918 
to establish a real world community or the causes for the 
growth of Nazi imperialism, one has not said all that needs 
to be said about such subjects. Men are always free to act 
with wisdom and virtue, even when they are subjected to 
strong economic pressure toward folly and dishonesty; and 
if they choose to succumb to this pressure, they must expect 
that their actions will produce equivalent results. History 





1THE ORIGINS AND BACKGROUND OF THE SECOND WorRLD War. By C. Grove Haines 
and Ross J. S. Hoffman. New York: Oxford University Press. 1943. Pp. 659. $3.25. 
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does not issue pardons, although historians may; on the con- 
trary, every manifestation of imprudence, treachery, hatred 
or greed always incurs its appropriate retribution. Professors 
Haines and Hoffman show why the United States, Great 
Britain and France pursued what appeared to be their na- 
tional interests, economic and political, between 1919 and 
1939, instead of promoting the common welfare of the inter- 
national community; but they also make it plain that demo- 
cratic policy, whatever its motivations may have been, was 
fundamentally selfish and stupid, and that these moral and 
intellectual weaknesses were the reasons for its failure. Simi- 
larly they are not blind to the grievances of the German peo- 
ple after 1919 and to the weaknesses of German democracy; 
but this does not cause them to excuse German policy since 
1933; one can explain why Germany accepted Nazism, but 
it is still true that Nazism is evil and that a nation which 
chooses evil must always end by destroying itself. 

In a time of crisis it becomes manifest that human destiny 
is determined by the laws of morality and that evil is always 
evil no matter what motives men may have for succumbing to 
it. But between 1919 and 1939 these facts were less evident. 
A generation grew up which could see no meaning in moral 
judgments and which was in the habit of explaining all 
behavior in terms of economic conditioning. ‘This state of 
mind was largely responsible for the failure of the democratic 
powers to check the evil forces of Nazi and Japanese im- 
perialism before they had grown too strong to be destroyed 
without war—for their trust in appeasement, their proclivity 
for a selfish and shortsighted pacifism, and their tendency to 
find excuses for the aggressions of their opponents. A con- 
siderable responsibility for the inculcation of such an attitude 
must be attributed to that “objectivity” of the academic mind 
which is so refreshingly absent from the work of Messrs. 
Haines and Hoffman. When history is taught and written 
on the assumption that all human actions are determined by 
social and economic forces and that moral judgments are 
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irrelevant, men necessarily begin to apply the same attitude to 
the contemporary world. Why should one fight Nazism if 
it is merely an inevitable expression of social forces? And 
why should one sacrifice oneself for an ideal if good and evil 
are meaningless words? 


New York University. H. B. PARKES. 
* * * 


THE LAYMAN’S CALL 


LEARER THINKING could be done on the sub- 
i ject of Vocation if it were not for ambiguities in the 
words we use. No one has a “vocation” to a secular 
career if such a career means a conforming to the principles 
of the “world” as denounced in the gospels. But if a secular 
career means using the world as if one used it not, because 
“the figure of this world passeth away,” it may well be a high 
and noble calling and entirely worthy of a divine vocation. 
Again, we sometimes use the word, vocation, for the divine 
call itself, and sometimes for that to which we are called. In 
this latter sense the religious life and the priesthood are al- 
ways vocations and so, if the title of a recent work’ did not 
suggest the possibility of controversy, we might think married 
life to be. But shall we say that any of these is always a voca- 
tion in the sense of a divine call? If we make choice of any 
of these without reference to the divine service, but only with 
a view to some temporal advantage of our own, we have in- 
deed selected a career for ourselves, but we have not allowed 
the divine call to be heard. But if out of prayerful regard for 
the service of God and his own eternal good a man selects the 
married state, as St. Thomas More did, it is surely not pre- 
sumptuous to think that in so selecting his career the divine 
invitation was heard and heeded. 
From the too restricted use of the word, vocation, to mean 
a call to the religious life or the priesthood, an impression 


1THe LayMan’s CALL. By Rev. William R. O’Connor. New York: P. J. Kenedy & 
Sons, 1942. Pp. xix, 247. $2.00. 
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may come to prevail that there are two kinds of Christian 
life: one that aims at Christian perfection and the other at 
something less. But to think thus we should need to have for- 
gotten that it is the whole of Christian perfection that is en- 
joined on us by the commandment: Thou shalt love the Lord, 
thy God, with thy whole heart. This is the common law of 
the Christian life, not a matter of invitation or counsel, but 
altogether of command. For God is the ultimate end of man 
and of human living, and the love of the ultimate end is al- 
ways obligatory and necessary. And as God is the ultimate 
end of all men, the command cannot be given to a chosen few 
only. Different ways there may be of reaching this perfection. 
But there is only one perfection of the Christian life, for 
there is only one charity, and charity is perfection. 

We must take note, too, that, whatever our calling in life, 
the measure of loving God in fulfillment of this command- 
ment is not left to our discretion, as if a certain amount of 
love of God was obligatory and any additional amount was a 
matter of counsel or choice. The measure of loving is also 
commanded. It must be with our whole hearts. The demand 
is made up to the limit of our capacity. And again the reason 
is the same. In loving the goods that are means to the end 
there is need and room for temperance. We love them in so 
far as they conduce to the end and no farther. But there is 
no temperance in the love of the end. Hence the measure of 
loving God, as St. Bernard said, is to love without measure. 
If you do not love God with your whole heart, you do not 
love Him at all. 

Such is the one perfection of the Christian, cleric, religious 
or lay, and such is the common vocation in which all are 
called in one hope of their calling. But leading to the attain- 
ment of this common vocation the human condition requires 
that there should be more than one way of life. For the sake 
of simplicity we may reduce all the ways to two: the way of 
the commandments and the way of the counsels, remembering, 
however, that these two ways are not mutually exclusive. Nat- 
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urally these two ways will bear different relations to the one 
common end, and, as so often happens, we can look to St. 
Thomas (Summa Theologica, ii-ii, 184,3) to simplify these 
relations for us. 

There is, he tells us, one condition essential to the attain- 
ment of Christian perfection, and that is the keeping of the 
commandments. Every way of life, then, must be based on 
this condition. Other conditions for perfection are not essen- 
tial, but instrumental only, in so far as they tend to make the 
observance of the commandments more secure. These condi- 
tions vary with the way of life, but most notable among them 
are the evangelical counsels. Other precepts besides the com- 
mandment of charity are intended to exclude from human 
life all that is opposed to charity, but the evangelical counsels 
exclude things that are not opposed to charity, such as mar- 
riage and concern with secular affairs. Thereby the observ- 
ance of the commandments is made more secure and the way 
of the counsels is constituted a better way of life. Yet, insists 
St. Thomas, one does not transgress the precept because he 
does not take the better way to fulfil it. The perfection of 
the Christian life remains attainable as long as what is essen- 
tial to it—the observance of the commandments—is safe- 
guarded, and it is conceivable, at least, that the call to this 
perfection may come along either way of life. 

Indeed, if we take into consideration the conditions under 
which Christ intended His Church to exist, it is hard to avoid 
the conclusion that he intended to call most men to perfection 
by way of the layman’s call. The Church was to endure even 
to the consummation of the world. It could not if all Chris- 
tians were called by way of the counsels. The Church was 
to be in the world, not only in the sense that Christians mingled 
with the rest of men, but in the sense also that the concerns 
of the world were to be their concerns too, though not in the 
way in which the worldling regarded such concerns. It could 
not be in the world in this fashion if all were withdrawn to 
follow the way of the counsels. The Church was to be the 
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leaven in the mass of mankind. Now the leavening is to be 
done, not only by the preaching of the apostles, but also by 
the reception of this teaching by the faithful and the exempli- 
fication of this teaching in their lives. The Athenians thought 
St. Paul a weaver of words when he preached to them, but 
they had not seen the words of this preaching lived out in 
Christian lives. And who were intended to live out the words 
in their lives? The Apostles, of course, and those who suc- 
ceeded them in the teaching office. But most closely under 
the observation of the unconverted would be the countless men 
and women who, not differing from them in outward sem- 
blance, would nevertheless show in the character of their lives 
that the Christian teaching was no mere dreamy idealism but 
a practical way of life. The ordinary Christian folk preached 
most effectively when they caused men to exclaim: See how 
these Christians love one another! 

This is not the whole possibility of the layman’s power for 
good in the work of the Church. But taking only this, it would 
not seem too much to claim that such a way of reaching the 


perfection of the Christian life is not unworthy of a divine 


call. 


Loyola University, Chicago. JOHN F. McCormick. 
* * * 


EYES For INVISIBLES 


r | 10 THE CHRISTIAN thinker the most appalling 
thing about the world of today is not the terrible dis- 
tress of a universal war with its unspeakable horrors of 

pain and sorrow. It is the persistent drift of the human mind 

from its priceless heritage of divine truth. It is the funda- 
mental distortion of human purposefulness; the misinterpre- 
tation of human life; the degradation of the divine signifi- 
cance of every individual human being in the judgment and 
determination of so many men of influence and of power. 
The return to a lasting peace is not merely a problem in 

economics or in international relations. It is primarily a 

religious problem. ‘To guarantee anything like an abiding 
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peace among nations, the men who make up the nations must 
first make their way back to God. To sustain true democratic 
principles in the philosophy of life, the leaders of men must 
be brought back to realize the essential dignity of every human 
being as the workmanship of an Infinite, Eternal Father and 
as destined to a common everlasting life—despite accidental 
differences of color, race and social environment. 

The realization of this fundamental need of men of influence 
and leadership to come once more in contact with eternal facts 
as they plan for the future has been strikingly presented by 
Professor Rufus Jones in a recent book of short essays and 
meditations." With the purpose of New Eyes For Invisibles 
one cannot help but be in fullest sympathy. Every true Chris- 
tian must earnestly desire that all those who have surrendered 
their souls to spiritual darkness and its consequent chaos of 
mind may come again to have eyes for the world invisible, 
for the things of the spirit and of God. As to the method that 
is here—and so often elsewhere—proposed to bring human 
minds back to the recognition of these eternal principles of 
existence there is, however, considerable vagueness and un- 
certainty. 

A Faith which seems “a mere tendency to see beyond what 
is given and known, the power to live in the assurance and 
dominion of what ought to be true and real in order to make 
one’s life significant” is surely too amorphous, too unintel- 
ligible, too unsubstantial to be useful in facing the overwhelm- 
ing problems of actual living. The mind of man demands 
certainty. It needs dogma, it needs “congealed truths,” if 
man is to have the signposts that are to bring him out of the 
morass of mental and moral chaos back to the security and 
peace of his Father’s household. He must have something 
more satisfying than his own blind gropings into the world 
of mystery that surrounds the world of sense, something more 
certain than venturesome acceptances of possible truth. Men 


INew Eves For Invisistes. By Rufus M. Jones. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1943. Pp. 185. $2.00. 
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cannot build a better world on the fluid religious experiences 
of even great souls. In the soul of man there is a persistent 
demand for convictions about eternal facts that can be com- 
pletely justified before his mind. To one who is convinced 
of the existence of a supreme and loving God and Father, is 
it not evident that God must have provided for this insistent 
natural demand for certainty? 

The approach of authentic mysticism to God through per- 
sonal experience is valid enough. But it is the way of the 
exceptional soul. And the opening of the door between God 
and the soul must be God’s work. No purely human effort 
can compel the experience. There must be a more common 
way to this invisible world of eternal realities open to every 
man of good will. St. Paul indicates it in the first chapter 
of his epistle to the Romans: “For since the creation of the 
world his invisible attributes are clearly seen—his everlasting 
power also and divinity being understood through the things 
that are made” (Rom. 1:20). 

Most Christians would admit that the “‘scientistic” temper- 
ament which reduces all reality to the world that can be 
reached by sense experience is responsible for our present day 
materialism. And to a materialistic interpretation of life 
is due in large part the miseries of our contemporary civiliza- 
tion. But the German Idealistic philosophy which drove a 
wedge into the very soul of man and sought to destroy the 
objective validity of metaphysical principles and severed 
man’s reason from the world of facts is equally responsible 
for the mental chaos and spiritual skepticism of the modern 


world. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. FRANCIS E. KEENAN. 





Mr. Lippmann on 
American Foreign Policy 


CHARLES CALLAN TANSILL 


INCE DECEMBER 7, 1941, many Americans have 
Genzsees in the popular pastime of drawing new de- 

signs for international living. As problems along the 
home front have become increasingly insoluble, these far- 
sightéd Americans have scanned distant horizons in the hope 
that some magic formula for human ills might be found in 
the practice of nations overseas. Mr. Willkie grows lyrical 
in his praise of conditions in certain lands abroad, and ar- 
rives at the conclusion that new miracles of transportation 
have brought the countries of the world so close together 
that unity is inevitable. Unlike Mr. Willkie, Mr. Lippmann 
is a realist who for many years has been a close student of 
the problems of foreign policy. He is equally naive in some 
respects, but his naiveté does not reveal the amateur quality 
of the author of One World. 

Mr. Lippmann is sharply critical of the failure of Ameri- 
can Presidents during the last forty years to formulate a 
foreign policy that is in keeping with the responsibilities 
that were thrust upon the United States when it became a 
world power. Since 1900 Uncle Sam has been playing a 
prominent part on the world stage. At times he has rubbed 
elbows with villains that the audience easily recognized, but 
Sam has remained blind to the dangers that have confronted 
him and has disregarded the warning whispers that have 
come across the footlights. His sheer stupidity has annoyed 
Mr. Lippmann, who hastily writes a primer that tells in 
simple style the fundamentals of foreign policy. 

In this primer we have an interesting picture of the Ameri- 
can political scene in 1823. On August 16 Richard Rush 
and George Canning are having a cautious conversation in 
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the circumlocutions that constitute so much of the language 
of diplomacy. Suddenly, Canning becomes intelligible and 
inquires if Rush would sign a joint declaration that would 
unite the British and the American Governments against 
European intervention in Latin America. Rush is willing to 
sign the document if Canning would immediately recognize 
the independence of certain Latin American states. Canning 
refuses to do this, and the matter is referred by Rush to 
President Monroe. Monroe places the matter before ex- 
Presidents Jefferson and Madison, and they counsel close co- 
operation with England. Monroe’s favorable reaction to this 
advice led to the formulation of the famous doctrine con- 
tained in the message to Congress on December 2, 1823. 

In rehearsing this familiar scene Mr. Lippmann makes 
the following interesting comments: 


This new and different and momentous chapter in our history begins in 
1823. In that year the United States assumed an obligation outside of its 
continental limits. President Monroe extended the protection of the United 
States to the whole of the Western Hemisphere, and declared that, at the risk 
of war, the United States would thereafter resist the creation of new European 
empires in this hemisphere. The prohibition was directed at Spain, France, 
Russia and Austria. This momentous engagement was taken by President 
Monroe after he had consulted Madison and Jefferson. They approved it 
only after Canning, the British Foreign Secretary, had assured the American 
Minister, Richard Rush, that Britain and the British navy would support the 
United States. For the Founding Fathers understood the realities of foreign 
policy too well to make commitments without having first made certain they 
had the means to support them. . . . Unfortunately, . . . the understanding 
with Britain, which preceded Monroe’s Message, was never avowed. To 
this day most Americans have never heard of it.’ 


It would be difficult for Mr. Lippmann to compress more 
errors in so short a paragraph. The American Government 
did not enter into a “momentous engagement” with any Latin 
American Governments to preserve their independence; it 
did not assume an “obligation” to protect them. The Monroe 


1U. §. Foreign Policy: Shield of the Republic (Boston, 1943), pp. 16-18. 
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Doctrine is simply a rule of action based upon the doctrine 
of self-defense. It is a unilateral doctrine announced by the 
United States alone, and it has always been interpreted by 
the United States alone. In 1824 when the Foreign Minister 
of Colombia inquired if the American Government would 
lend prompt assistance in the event of French intervention, 
Secretary Adams (August 6, 1824) frankly informed him 
that President Monroe could give to Colombia no pledge of 
help. The war-making power belonged to Congress and not 
to the Executive.” Some months later the government of 
Brazil was given a similar answer, and in Mexico Mr. 
Poinsett bluntly told the Foreign Minister that the Monroe 
Doctrine contained no pledge of assistance to the states of 
Latin America.’ 

The Monroe Doctrine was not “directed at Spain, France, 
Russia, and Austria.”” The American Government had never 
contested the right of Spain to subjugate her rebellious col- 
onies. This fact was clearly stated in an official note from 
the Department of State which openly declared that while 
the war in Latin America was still confined to the “parent 


Country” and its former colonies, the United States would 
“remain neutral, extending their friendship and doing equal 


994 


justice to both parties. 

Throughout his book Mr. Lippmann repeatedly states that 
Jefferson and Madison counselled cooperation with Great 
Britain beeause of Canning’s assurances that “Britain and the 
British navy would support the United States.” Unfortunate- 


2In this regard the following comments of Professor Samuel F. Bemis, The Latin 
American Policy of the United States (N. Y., 1943), pp. 99-100, are pertinent: “The 
discussions in President Monroe’s Cabinet in 1823 and the exchanges with Latin 
American Governments in 1823-1826 have shown us that no American statesman of 
that time was prepared to go to war to defend a Latin American nation against 
European intervention, . . . and there was no agreement as to the advisability of 
joint Anglo-American action even in such a contingency, hence the independent utter- 
ance of this preachment of policy.” 

8Dexter Perkins, The Monroe Doctrine, 1823-1826, pp. 184-203. 


‘]bid., pp. 197-198. 
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ly, “the understanding with Britain, which preceded Mon- 
roe’s Message, was never avowed.” To this day “most Ameri- 
cans have never heard of it.” 

The reason that most Americans have never heard of this 
“understanding with Britain” is simply because it did not 
exist. When Richard Rush failed to respond to Canning’s 
overtures in August, 1823, the British Foreign Secretary 
turned to the French Ambassador in London, Prince de 
Polignac, and secured from him on October 9 the well- 
known pledge that France would not take any action against 
the Spanish colonies in Latin America “by force of arms.” 
With this pledge in hand, Canning lost interest in a policy 
of cooperation with the United States and made no further 
advances to Rush. Canning’s coolness awakened suspicions in 
Rush's mind concerning the real objectives of the British 
Foreign Office with regard to Latin America. In a letter to 
President Monroe, received before the announcement of the 
Monroe Doctrine, Rush frankly confessed his “distrust’’ of 
Canning and the British Government. He found it hard to 
keep from his mind “the suspicion that the approaches of 
her ministers to me . . . are bottomed on their own calcula- 
tions.” He wished he could “sincerely see in them a true 
concern for the rights and liberties of mankind.’” 

In an important letter to Secretary Adams, received at the 
Department of State before December 2, 1823, Rush repeats 
his indictment of British policy. He believed that there was 
no real sympathy in British official circles for republican 
institutions of any type: the British Cabinet would “rejoice 
at heart in the downfall of the constitutional system in Spain.” 
The British nation “in its collective, corporate capacity has 
no more sympathy with popular rights and freedom now, 
than it had on the plains of Lexington in America.” 





5British and Foreign State Papers, XI (1823), 49-54. 
®Richard Rush to President Monroe, September 15, 1823, W. C. Ford, “John Quincy 
Adams and the Monroe Doctrine,” The American Historical Review, VII (1902), 


687. 
7Richard Rush to Secretary Adams, October 10, 1823, ibid., 690. 
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It is evident that there was no Anglo-American under- 
standing in 1823 with reference to the fate of the Latin 
American republics. The Monroe Doctrine was not based 
upon any intimate parallel policy that was concerned with 
Hispanic America. Indeed, one able American student of 
the doctrine inclines toward the view that it was distinctly 
the expression of an independent foreign policy with definite 
warnings not only to the Holy Alliance but also to the 
British Government.’ President Monroe’s own interpretation 
of his doctrine makes it clear that there was no thought of 
an understanding with England. In a letter to Jefferson in 
the summer of 1824, he makes the following significant state- 
ment: “The attitude which we have to maintain, in this great 
crisis, is in the highest degree important to the whole civ- 
ilized world, since we stand alone, with every power beyond 
the Atlantic against us.’” 

When we consider these facts it is difficult to understand 
how Mr. Lippmann can write so many paragraphs of praise 
for the alleged action of the Founding Fathers in effecting 
an understanding with Great Britain in 1823. Thus: “In 
the last great act in foreign relations which was determined 
by the Founding Fathers of the Republic, in the preparation 
of the Monroe Doctrine, they made their decision after nego- 
tiations in London by which they were assured of the armed 
diplomatic support of Great Britain.”” Again: “As we know, 
President Monroe made the concert with Great Britain—not 
‘by agreement’ but by implicit reliance upon the common 
interest. Yet in effect it was an alliance though it was un- 
avowed publicly and never formally ratified. The under- 
standing reached by Rush and Canning endured for long... . 
It lasted for nearly a century and a quarter. . . . The work 





—— 


8Edward H. Tatum, Jr., The United States and Europe, 1815-1823 (Berkeley, 1936), 


chap. ix. 
James Monroe, Writings (N. Y., 1898-1903, 7 vols., ed. by S. M. Hamilton), 

VII, 30. 

10Walter Lippmann, U. S. Foreign Policy, p. 59. 
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of art was so good for so long that the artists who labored 
to produce it were forgotten.” 

In writing these laudatory lines Mr. Lippmann wishes to 
contrast the wisdom of the three Virginia Presidents with the 
stupidity of our Chief Executives since 1900. If they had 
continued the concert with Great Britain that was established 
in 1823, all would have been well. All would have been well 
for Mr. Lippmann’s argument if this concert with Britain 
had actually been established. In this regard the following 
paragraph from Professor J. F. Rippy’s monograph, Rivalry 
of the United States and Great Britain over Latin America, 
is pertinent: “After criticising the Monroe Doctrine for near- 
ly seventy-five years, they [the British Government] finally 
commenced to disavow hostility toward the manifesto, and 
ended by accepting it.”” This hardly sounds like an Anglo- 
American understanding during these seventy-five years! 

Despite all the evidence to the contrary, Mr. Lippmann 
sticks to his story of an Anglo-American concert with refer- 
ence to the destiny of Latin America. He does this in the 
face of sharp assertions to the contrary by British statesmen. 
In 1854, Lord Clarendon, the British Foreign Secretary, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the Monroe Doctrine was only the 
“dictum of the distinguished personage who announced it.” 
It was “not an international axiom which ought to regulate 
the conduct of European states.” Two years later, Benjamin 
Disraeli made certain comments upon the Monroe Doctrine 
in which he anticipated some of Wendell Willkie’s state- 
ments about all the different countries on the globe con- 
stituting merely one closely integrated world: “The Monroe 
Doctrine is one which . . . is not, in my opinion, suited to 
the age in which we live. The increase in the means of 
communication between Europe and America have made 
one great family of the countries of the world; and that 


bid. pp. 66-67. 
12(Baltimore, 1929), p. 314. 
13House Ex. Doc. No. 1, 34 Cong., 1 sess., p. 83. 
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system of government, which, instead of enlarging, would 
restrict the relations between those two quarters of the globe, 
is a system which is not adapted to this age.” 

The fact that there was no Anglo-American understand- 
ing during the decades of the nineteenth century was made 
crystal clear in 1862 when French armies began their con- 
quest of Mexico. The establishment of an empire south of 
the American border was a clear challenge to the Monroe 
Doctrine. The American Government, crippled by the great 
Civil War, could offer no opposition to the French military 
forces. This was the very time when the Anglo-American 
understanding so lyrically described by Mr. Lippmann should 
have been invoked to stem this tide of invasion. But this 
concert existed only in the imagination of Mr. Lippmann, 
and the British Government, instead of taking action to check 
the intrigues of Napoleon III, had no compunctions about 
recognizing the fraudulent regime of Maximilian. 

In the enforcement of the Monroe Doctrine there was only 
one occasion when the American Government used such stern 
language that a war crisis was narrowly averted and Wall 
Street saw the value of American securities tumble in a most 
dramatic manner. In 1895 President Cleveland was not aware 
of the understanding that the three Virginia Presidents had 
made with George Canning. In a Presidential message of 
December 17, 1895, he sharply condemned British policy in 
Venezuela and thereby provoked a war scare that was not 
easily quieted. Hardly had this difficulty been settled when 
British and German fleets in 1902-1903 began a blockade of 
Venezuela which many Americans regarded as an open 
threat to the Monroe Doctrine. Once more the Anglo-Ameri- 
Can concert was conspicuous by its absence, and the British 
fleet instead of serving as a cordon of defense was in this 
case acting with the forces of aggression. 

By a series of admissions Mr. Lippmann makes it clear 
that Anglo-American relations have not always enjoyed an 





MHansard, Parliamentary Debates, 3d Series, CXLII, cols. 1511-1513, June 16, 1856. 
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atmosphere of sweetness and light, but he contends that these 
brief interludes of darkened skies were possible only because 
American Presidents have not had the vision and courage to 
enter into an actual alliance with Great Britain. He insists 
that after 1900 our international commitments have been so 
far-reaching that they could not have been honored without 
British assistance. In this regard he seems oblivious to the 
fact that Anglophobia has been so persistent a factor in the 
American political equation that no President has dared to 
disregard it. Even as late as 1920-21, the American press 
reflected a widespread sentiment that was none too friendly 
to Great Britain, and the adverse comments in the British 
press in the early months of 1929 gave serious concern to 
President Hoover. Since 1941 a favorable climate of opinion 
toward the British Empire has been developing in the United 
States, and it is to be ardently hoped that it will spread far 
and wide. In the post-war world the United States can work 
with the British Empire in complete assurance that common 


objectives will govern common endeavors, but the bonds of 
this close concert have been forged in the white heat of the 
present world emergency, and it is a waste of time and paper 
for Mr. Lippmann, and others of like mind, to lament the 
fact that this union of effort has been so long delayed. 


WA 
ZA 














Old World Europeans 
A Study in Psychology 


FRANCIS STUART CAMPBELL 


T “HE OLD WORLD is here taken to be that part of 
Europe which has its face turned toward Africa or 
Asia and whose culture has been deeply and lastingly 
influenced by Western Asia. This non-Atlantic, Eurasian 

World is not, of course, homogeneous. There are some im- 

portant common traits; but variation remains the keynote. The 

delimitations toward Asia are indistinct; the fact that one can 
walk from Lisbon to Shanghai or from Calais to Singapore 
should never be forgotten. On the other hand, there is a real 
and sudden chasm between Calais and Dover as between 

Southern Sweden and Lithuania. 

American views on this old-world European character 
have been strongly influenced by English opinions and out- 
looks. This is natural but unfortunate. The fact is that Eng- 
land, like the island realm on the opposite side of the Eu- 
rasian Continent—Japan—is curiously isolated from the 
Continental land mass; and this isolation is felt by both 
Japanese and sensitive Englishmen. There are, in fact, few 
English books dealing with the psychology of Continentals. 
The average Englishman’s picture of Europe behind the 
Vosges is vague, blurred and somber. Even to the educated 
Briton, Europe seems to consist only of its westernmost third ; 
the rest is “Ruritania.” The Englishman reads Romance 
Languages, but is often surprisingly ignorant of the Germanic 
idioms. The enormous Slavic-Altaic-Oriental world of the 
East remains to him a book with seven seals. He has, not 
rarely, a few stereotyped misconceptions about the nations 
dwelling east of the Hamburg-Venice line and hazy notions 
of the cultural and historical importance of Central and East- 
ern Europe. These contorted vistas have affected many 
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Americans and have had a major influence on the teaching 
of European history in this country. 


MOUNTAINS AND PLAINS 


According to one view of old-world Europe, the only real 
Eurepe, the only Europe is that represented by the mountain 
regions. This notion is admirably expressed by a Basque in 
a conversation recorded by Walter Starkie in his Spanish 
Raggle-Taggle: 

After hearing Unamuno’s long encomium on St. Ignatius, the great Cap- 
tain of the Basques, Baroja would shrug his shoulders and grunt his dissent 
as follows: ‘Great states, great captains, great kings, great gods leave me 
cold. They are for the people who dwell in plains watered by rich rivers, 
for Egyptians, Chinese, Germans and French. We Europeans of the Pyrenees 
and Alps love small states, small rivers and small gods whom we may address 


familiarly.” 

“But Don Pio,” I should ask tirmidly, “whom do you understand by 
Europeans?” 

Then Baroja would answer gravely: “At times I think that the Alps and 
Pyrenees are the only European parts of Europe. Above them I see Asia and 
below them Africa.” 


To the Average American, the plain seems to be the natural 
habitat of man. Mountains appear to be an exceptional geo- 
physical phenomenon. The plains usually provide food for 
a larger number of human beings than the highlands or 
mountains—a fact that applies to America as well as Europe. 
The Middle West and the Atlantic Seaboard have an in- 
finitely denser population than the Rocky Mountain States 
or the non-industrial Allegheny regions. Even in Europe 
the great population centers are to be found in the plains— 
in the Netherlands, Central Germany, the Po Plain and 
Southern Poland. Nevertheless, the mountains play a role 
which must not be overlooked. Most European nations live 
largely in the mountains—the Greeks, Albanians, Serbs, 
Bulgars, Croatians, Slovenians, Austrians, Bavarians, Span- 
iards, Welsh, Italians, Swiss, Portuguese, Scots, Norwegians, 
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Icelanders, Slovaks, Sudeten Germans, South French, 
Basques, Catalonians. There are many Ruthenians, Ru- 
manians, Saxons, Magyars (Széklers), Poles (Gérals), 
Swedes and English who belong to the same category. Apart 
from the Po Plain, Central Bohemia and the Hungarian 
Alféld, Europe has only one large plain, extending from 
Central France through the two Netherlands and Northern 
Germany to Poland and Russia. The population of this 
enormous plain, which ends at the Ural, is far more homo- 
geneous than that of the mountain area. The history of this 
region is rich in memories of collectivistic movements, and 
the culture of countries situated in the Great Plain is charac- 
terized by antipersonalistic tendencies which have repeatedly 
menaced the freedom of the individual. 

“In den Bergen da wohnt die Freiheit,” says Schiller in 
his Wilhelm Tell. And, indeed, the mountains of Europe 
with their crags and rocks, their easily defensible passes, their 
retarded industrialization and their less conspicuous class 
differences are the stronghold of European liberty. Here 
every house is a potential fortress, every man a born warrior, 
every family an economically and socially independent unit. 
Serfdom is practically unknown. Here we still find a strange 
mixture of social “democracy” and ultraconservatism, of anti- 
militarism coupled with a taste for war. Navarre with its 
Carlist tradition and its Requetés, the Tyrol with the memory 
of Andreas Hofer, the Albanians and their bloodfeuds, the 
Montenegrins, the Macedonian Komitadjist, the Serb Cetnici, 
the Croat Ustasi, the brigands of the Bohemian Forest and 
the Abbruzzi belong to this group. The Tyrolean regiments 
of the Imperial Austrian Army used to demand the privilege 
of electing their officers up to the rank of captain; the moun- 
taineers of the Bocche di Cattaro rose as a man when con- 
scription was imposed upon them. The Germans, immediately 
after the occupation of Poland, exempted the Poles in the 
Carpathians (the Gorals) from all discriminatory legislation. 
They also respected Swiss neutrality and tried to come to 
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terms with the peoples of the Balkans through various conces- 
sions. One can kill a mountaineer, but never enslave him. 
The British had the same experience on the N. W. Frontier 
in India, the Spaniards with the Riffs, the Turks with the 
Kurds, the Dutch with the Atchinese, the Russians with 
Shamy] and his warriors. 

And yet the rich and populous plains with their large, 
well-trained, disciplined and depersonalized armies were 
frequently able to subject the mountains; the Russians con- 
quered the Caucasus, the Prussians defeated Austria; the 
plains had the cash and the manpower, the raw materials and 
the gift for coordination; the mountains were repeatedly 
divided and defeated. But the mountains always had their 
“comeback.” Their sons finally led and directed the plains. 
Few European dynasties have come from the lowlands. Even 
the Hungarian oligarchs came from Transylvania or Slovakia 
almost without exception. The hold of the Scots over the 
British Empire is pretty well known. At any rate, we must 
not forget in dealing with the problem of the re-education of 
Europe that a great many of the old-world Europeans are 
mountaineers. 


SOCIETY 


In the second place, we must not forget that these Europeans 
do not share the typical British and American respect for 
Society. 

There is more change in Britain than in old-world Europe. 
Nothing is more subject to evolutionary forces than the Eng- 
lish national character; Merry England, Elizabethan Eng- 
land, Cremwellian England, Restoration England, Victorian 
England, England of the “Long Weekend” have surprisingly 
little in common. Spain, Serbia, France, Switzerland—even 
Russia—seem, in comparison, almost static. Nevertheless, 
England has, like Japan, an extremely powerful community 
spirit and social consciousness which force the individual to 
conform to the changes. This communitarian spirit is no 
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less characteristic of America. Anglo-Saxons, including 
Americans, have an immense respect for the past, for histor- 
ical memories and traditions. The reverence, for instance, 
paid to the American flag is something quite unknown on the 
Continent. The same is true of reverence for the Constitu- 
tion, the Founding Fathers, the memories of the various wars 
and revolutions. America and Britain are in many respects 
the true heirs of the Roman Tradition of law, ritual, coopera- 
tion, logicality and conformity. These are also largely 
Christian values; they are anchored in Society rather than in 
the State. 

In old-world Europe, Society means less than in Anglo- 
Saxony. There, various classes, races and religions live to- 
gether pell-mell because mere physical symbiosis means 
practically nothing. Society in Europe rarely acts as a unit 
since there is little natural coordination. A lynching startles 
and disgusts a European far more than the horrors of a con- 
centration camp, since wickedness is expected from the State, 
the great curtailer of freedom, but not from Society. 

Conformity in America is strong because it is the basis of a 
new, growing nation. While Europeans cling to a culture 
and a civilization, Americans stand for a “way of life.” Cul- 
ture can be almost entirely static, but a way of life is of 
necessity dynamic. There is also a feeling in America that the 
nation is still in a process of being “built up” and that people 
who do not stick to the blue print or who refuse to cooperate 
are virtually traitors and should (whether they are immigrants 
or not) “go back where they came from.” This attitude is 
reinforced by the British demand to “play the game.” Con- 
tinentals notoriously don’t play the game—whether they are 
mountaineers or plainsmen. The word “game” connotes the 
free acceptance of common rules. But most Europeans want 
to be left alone. They resent ties. One has only to recall, for 
example, the untranslatable, but significant South-German 
phrase: “Ich will meine K6niglich bayrische Ruh’!” Euro- 
peans, rightly or wrongly, are struck with surprise at the un- 
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expected amount of discipline, obedience, cooperation and 
drill in American life which are partly due to the British 
heritage and partly to the disciplinary effects of the Machine 
Age and the routine of business administration. 

The typical European, in the social field, has tendencies 
which are anarchical. His sense for personal hierarchies 
outside of the biological sphere has been repeatedly over- 
stressed. His occasional enthusiasm for a king, a bishop or 
a dictator is frequently nothing but the affection for an 
“adopted father,” a papa, a pater patriae. Apart from these 
emotional sentiments, there is an almost complete lack of 
reverence for hierarchial pyramids or for conspicuous stations 
in life. The soutane of the priest, the uniform of the general, 
the title of the nobleman command no respect and often pro- 
voke resentment. The European who admires priests or min- 
isters or is impressed by golden stripes and coronets is an 
Anglo-American myth. Anticlericalism is always a potential 
menace; there are few countries which have not seen noyades, 
sanguinary peasant risings, massacres of the upper classes, 
mass beheadings. Everybody has tasted of everybody else’s 
blood. Historical memories never die in Europe; the shadows 
of Pugachev, of Dozsa, Janosik, of Florian Geyer, Michael 
Kohlhaas, Masaniello, Robespierre, Babeuf, Lenin, the FAI 
and the Jacquerie will never fade into oblivion. All classes, 
all nations, all movements, all forms of government have been 
discredited in Europe at one time or another. Europe is a 
continent with an old history, and history is by no means a 
one-sided accumulation of glory and progress, but also a 
record of ignominy, of failures, of treachery, corruption, de- 
cadence and deceit. The American’s reverence for the his- 
tory of his country, for his successful fellow citizens, for the 
inventors and explorers of his nation finds no parallel in 
Europe. It means a great deal more in America to be a 
Stuyvesant, a Cabot, a Lowell, an Adams or a Roosevelt than 
in Europe to be a Lowenstein, an Obolyensky, a Broglie or a 
Ruspoli. Whereas the American respects the man who worked 
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himself up from a bootblack to a business tycoon, the Euro- 
pean merely envies the money of his Horatio Alger types. 

Envy and jealousy are the European’s cardinal sins, but 
they have little bearing on social status. Continental news- 
papers are practically free of society news. There are also 
few ups and downs on the social scale since it has little con- 
nection with the fluctuations of financial wealth. Society is 
static; it is one of being, not of becoming. Its members are 
“labeled” (with titles or forms of addresses), and the result 
is a social flexibility unknown in either America or England. 
The “labels” make social pretense of exclusiveness super- 
fluous. Veblen’s Theory of the Letsure Class only provokes 
amusement in Europe. Neither is there an equivalent of the 
English Old School Tie on the Continent. More than three- 
quarters of the prime ministers of postwar Europe came from 
the lowest classes; Daladier, whose father was an independent 
baker, ranked “highest,” Dr. Dollfuss, the illegitimate son 
of a poor peasant girl, perhaps lowest. 


THE STATE 


While Society and social structure are viewed with a cer- 
tain indifference in Europe, the State is treated with open hos- 
tility. Society has few sanctions and little power; but the 
State has succeeded in grasping a certain “mechanical” au- 
thority, which in many cases is power without authority. 
Statism is a latecomer in the Christian scene of the West and 
has always been considered to be a barbaric, Asiatic or pagan 
element affiliated with the memories of the Persians, Diocle- 
tian, Byzantium and Moscow. It found an entering wedge 
into the Occident partly through an ossification of the orig- 
inally patriarchal monarchy, partly through pseudo-liberal 
movements of a religious or semireligious character which 
tried to get hold of and to strengthen the State in order to use 
it as a weapon for their purposes. Statism was especially 
fostered by Luther, who paradoxically enough was the author 
of Von der Fretheit eines Christenmenschen, and by the 
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French Revolution, which had Liberté written on its banner. 
Yet the French Revolution put greater stress on equality than 
on liberty, and egalitarian movements always need the State 
as an instrument to enforce equality while liberty is quietly 
discarded in spite of its greater magic and magnetic qualities. 

Statism also received an impetus through ambitious, but 
usually unpopular individuals, who used and still use the State 
as a means of “rising in the world.”” What business, engineer- 
ing, banking or trading is to an American, bureaucracy and 
power politics is to a European. The European monarchs 
born in purple and in wealth were only rarely ambitious; for 
every great conqueror and aggressor there were always ten 
rulers who tried merely to keep what they inherited. Much 
the same is true of the nobility which, prior to 1789, held 
practically hereditary jobs in the administration—a fact that 
resulted in a happy-go-lucky, slightly inefficient but elastic 
bureaucratic rule. The democratic nineteenth century pro- 
vided the secularized bourgeois society with a new “priest- 
hood,” a new career in politics and administration. Improved 
means of transportation and communication promoted cen- 
tralization. The result was the rise of a new aristocracy of 
efficient, skilled and drilled bureaucrats with bad pay, but 
great liberty and great power, who kept thus personally in 
line with the European tradition while menacing the masses 
with an increasing amount of servitude. Material security 
and a pension were added attractions for the civil “servant.” 
The European sees in hard work frequently nothing but a 
means to retirement. To have a small but ceaseless flow of cash 
which enables him to live his own life in relative solitude is 
his supreme aim. The European demand for social security 
(and old-age insurance) should be understood from the same 
angle; and it is not sheer coincidence that conservative forces 
promoted social legislation frequently in the face of “liberal” 
resistance. Highly conscious of the fact that work is pri- 
marily a curse, the European works in order to live. It seems 
to him that Americans are inclined to live in order to work. 
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Old-world Europeans are inclined to consider the State as 
a necessary evil; and even the necessity of the evil has often 
been challenged. The history of Europe is full of examples 
of the rise of antisocial as well as antistatist heresies. The 
European is not a good organizer by nature; the “joiner” is 
rare in the Old World; organizations are suspect. Only the 
Big Plains looks at them more complacently. The Russian, 
it is true, has a collectivistic tradition of long standing in the 
mir and the arte/, but there is also another Russian tradition 
of human agglomeration in the form of the conspiracy, which 
in turn is aimed at the destruction of something existing. The 
bravest of the brave among the Russian revolutionaries were 
the Social Revolutionaries, not the Communists. They fought 
on heroically years after the “Whites” had quit. 

Political anarchism had a greater influence on European 
thought and on the imagination of the masses than the casual 
observer would believe. Mussolini was personally deeply 
influenced by the anarchist school. The names of Dieudonné, 
of Boris Savinkov, of Nin, Sacco and Vanzetti will not be 
forgotten so soon in Europe. The reader should bear in mind 
that practically all Europeans stood solidly behind the two 
condemned anarchists. 

This “inner anarchism” of the Continental sometimes ex- 
periences a reaction which apparently leads to the extreme 
opposite—the totalitarian State. From time to time we see 
Europeans despairing completely of their ability for free 
cooperation, as a result of their ideological differences. At 
such moments, the temptation to a total, melancholic sur- 
render to monolithic, statist forms is strongest. The more 
powerful the anarchist tendency, the more complete the sur- 
render. The individuo-personalistic South and East have 
become victims of the most totalitarian forms of government. 
Italy and Germany, which resisted unification longest, and 
Russia, classic home of nihilism, which had given birth to 
the nobleman Bakunin and to Prince Kropotkin, not “co- 
operative” Scandinavia nor Britain, fell victims to anti-person- 
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alist totalitarianism. Russian nihilism was answered by Rus- 
sian totalism; Leibnitz’ windowless monads by the ubiquitous 
Gestapo; Italy’s dolce far niente and sacro egoismo by the 
adaptation of the passo romano of foreign origin. 

The supreme aim of the totalitarians is to mold their re- 
spective nations into an ideologically homogeneous pattern; 
their blueprint is taken paradoxically enough, from the 
democratic Anglo-Saxon countries in which public opinion, 
with the help of social factors and public and private agencies, 
has been brought under the same denominator. Americans, 
almost to a man, are convinced that the Republic is the best 
form of government and that democracy is the ideal form of 
society. Party differences in Britain, Canada, the United 
States or Australia are concerned merely with accidentals. 
But in Europe there is no unity even in essentials; the skeptical 
European doubts everything and anything. 

The totalitarian States thought that they could alter that 
situation and “Americanize Europe” through a combination 
of Chinese Walls girding their countries and a thorough edu- 
cation and indoctrination of the coming generation. Some 
Nazis even think that the Reichstag, today only a caricature 
of its former self, may some day regain its old importance 
when elections and a party life within the Nazi framework 
will have become possible. Once every German is a Nazi 
and every party an expression of a Nazi trend such an arrange- 
ment, they hope, will be feasible. Today the concentration 
camps and the Gestapo are the visible signs of the failure of 
this policy. The students of Germany and Italy who have 
gone through the elaborate Nazi and Fascist educational 
system are a constant source of anxiety and trouble to the 
mobmasters of both countries. Europeans in general and 
Germans in particular will never be ideologically synchro- 
nized. Gletchschaltung would be the end of all European- 
ism; the secret flag in every European heart is not the swastika 
banner, nor is its coat of arms the fasces, symbols of the French 
and Fascist revolutions, but the Jolly Roger, the triumphant 
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standard of piratical liberty. The fact remains that nothing 
can replace the convenient fiction of European monarchy 
which planted in the political arena the domestic concept of 
the dynasty. The institution of the Christian monarch and 
his loyal, but disobedient subjects who put the main burden 
of obligations squarely on the shoulders of the ruler, suited 
the European mind; the theoretical or practical possibility 
of assassinating an objectionable monarch was a constant con- 
solation, whereas the hydra of a ruling majority in a dem- 
ocracy remained an uncomfortable proposition. 

Political life in Europe is now totally unstable since mon- 
archy has almost disappeared and the naive mass acceptance 
of a single political faith is out of the question. A North 
Spaniard who lived from 1845 to 1939 spent his life under 
two different dynasties, three dictatorships, two republics, 
and experienced four revolutions, two major and one minor 
civil war. A constitution which lasted virtually unchanged 
for more than 150 years is almost unknown in the Old World. 
Restless Europe, the continent of unlimited possibilities, shares 


its erratic quest for change with Latin America, but not with 
the English-speaking third of the New World. 


RELIGION AND WELTANSCHAUUNG 


It is also interesting to note that education in Europe has 
frequently had a tendency to indoctrinate children and adol- 
escents; but as a medium of propaganda the various school 
systems have been, unlike those in England or America, a 
failure. Catholic schools have invariably produced some of 
the worst enemies of the Church. The école laique of France 
graduated the staunchest adversaries of secularism. Imported 
educators are the very last people to change the heart and 
the mind of Europe; they would have to deal with well- 
disciplined and hard-working youngsters with almost totally 
inaccessible, ironical souls. 

Reynolds and Eleanor Packard in Balcony Empire de- 
scribed the Italians in the following words: 
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The Italians are an extremely old and disillusioned race which has already 
lived through every known phase of human development including triumphs, 
decadence and disappointments. They have passed their most decadent period 
soon after they reached the Renaissance development. Now they have 
returned to and prefer the simple life. They work hard, go to bed early, 
smoke very little, drink very little, go to church on Sunday mornings, and 
take a stroll in the park on Sunday afternoons. Their greatest dissipation 
in the overwhelming majority of cases is to go to the movies or have their 
relatives in for a family festa, where everyone sings and drinks red wine. 
Even in Rome the night clubs were always wholly dependent on foreign 
customers for their existence—lItalians just didn’t care for them. 

But because Italians prefer the simple life does not mean they are 
simple-minded. On the contrary, they are historically oversophisticated and 
ultracynical. Fourteen hundred years of living under various conquerors of 
one race or another has rubbed away much of their idealism. Such fighting 
words as “liberty” or “democracy,” which stir American blood, leave Italians 
unmoved. They are inclined to look out first and foremost for their own 
skin and worry about moral principles afterwards (p. 372). 


This verdict which is not accurate in all details and leans 
too much to the pessimistic side is, nevertheless, somehow 
applicable to the other European nations. The old-world 


European is not a “regular guy” or a joiner. His innate 
skepticism prevents him from accepting wholeheartedly any 
ready-made ideological pattern; and, therefore, he lends only 
a limited inner support to any Weltanschauung. Europe is 
a continent of mental reservations. We see, nevertheless, in 
this matter a marked difference between South and North 
Europe. The Southerner with his infinitely greater con- 
tempt for public opinion is always ready to let down any 
organized group (State, Party, Religion) unless his own 
views coincide entirely with that of the “enterprise.” He 
can hardly ever be made to fight unless he believes in the 
cause. That has been seen repeatedly in the case of Italy and 
of Portugal. The Portuguese who failed miserably in the 
spring of 1919 on the Western Front, where they had no 
personal stake in the fight, battled like lions in the ranks of 
the Tercio in the Spanish Civil War because — as General 
Milan Astray once wrote to me — they saw in this struggle 
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a religious issue. The Sicilian soldiers who in the first World 
War shouted, from the safety of the trenches, “Bravo, Cap- 
itano!” to their courageous captain attacking the Austrians 
singlehandedly belong in the same category. Neither did 
they care for the Trentino nor were they, as true individual- 
ists, swayed by a noble example. 

[t is also worth remembering that Southerners are not 
easily convinced by arguments, because it never suffices to 
convince their intellects; they must be moved emotionally. 
The European Southerner is likewise one of the worst ob- 
jects for either propaganda or advertising; the written word 
fails even more than the spoken one. “Er ligt wie gedruckt” 
(He lies like printed matter) is a favorite South-German 
expression. Northerners trained in the worship of the printed 
word are more easily susceptible. The Southerners do not 
even take ideologies seriously enough to rebel, to intrigue or 
to make a heroic stand against ideological suppression or 
organization. The result is that ideological movements in 
Southern Europe quickly tend to get under the leadership 
of cynics and impostors who make a combinazione between 
their personal opinion and attitude, on one hand, and the 
professed pattern, on the other. 

The North European bridges this gap painfully and cheer- 
lessly with his weird sense of honor and duty. While the 
Italian prisoner of war, for instance, is quick in denouncing 
Mussolini and willingly jokes about the Fascist hierarchy 
or his own military prowess, the majority of German pris- 
oners, although as anti-Nazi as their Italian counterpart, 
will not “play up to the enemy.” They have given an oath 
to the army and to a flag; they stick to this oath without 
conviction or enthusiasm. Foreign observers who saw the 
complete apathy and despair of the German masses in Sep- 
tember, 1939, were convinced that the war was going to end 
with a swift defeat of organized Nazism. The same atti- 
tude prevailed in France; but the Southerner without en- 
thusiasm is beaten in advance. The Northerner without con- 
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viction is spurred almost to a greater earnestness and activity, 
if he is acutely aware of conflict between duty, conviction 
and emotion. Thus it was possible to battle the Austrian 
Nazis with the help of an almost completely nazified police, 
which yielded only in rare instances. Such an attitude nat- 
urally makes possible the establishment of “mechanical or- 
ganizations,” bound by oaths and material sanctions. It would 
be erroneous to assume that the Austrian “Nazis” believed 
in Nazism; they merely yielded to the attractive proposition 
of fighting a government. Today these eternal anarchists are 
again in opposition. 

Both the Northern and the Southern Europeans are “un- 
adjusted” and “unadjustable.” The Northerner sticks to his 
hierarchical ties as long as possible — although there is nat- 
urally somewhere a breaking point; whereas the Southerner 
unhesitatingly dissolves whatever tie has, in his opinion, 
become obsolete, disagreeable or immoral. To the Southerner, 
the Northern attitude smacks of hypocrisy. The Northerner 
retaliates by calling the Southerner faithless and disloyal. 
The accusation of the Graeca fides is an old one against the 
South, where a man’s gift is to remain faithful to himself. 
The Northerner, on account of his attitude, is subject to a 
lack of inner harmony. The struggle between faithfulness 
to oneself and loyalty to a person or an abstract concept is 
one of the prime motives of Northern literature. Hagen von 
Tronje in the Niebelungen Saga is its typical protagonist. 
Yet the Northerner, smarting in the self-imposed chains of an 
arranged loyalty, as well as the Southerner, facing a hostile 
and unharmonious world, are both “maladjusted” and pes- 
simistic in a biotechnical sense, reserving their optimism for 
a “better world” which may be spiritual or a materialistic 
Utopia. The Anglo-Saxon is far better adjusted and therefore 
less rebellious; he has harmonized life, religion, circum- 
stantial conditions, philosophy, convictions and sentiments 
with the help of subconscious compromises. “The English,” 
wrote Compton Mackenzie, in the preface to a recently pub- 
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lished book, “suspect a man who cannot contrive a compro- 
mise whether it be with Almighty God or with his fellow 
mortals. —To an Englishman compromise savours of his so 
much revered fair play, and he could never support any ac- 
tion or subscribe to any opinion which suggested that half 
a loaf of bread was worse than no bread. His own national 
Church is the most ingenious of compromises” (King James 
the Last, London, 1942, pp. vii-viii). 

Yet while the Anglo-Saxon cultivates artificial forms of 
escape from the realities and brutalities of life (increased 
paganization has weakened his ability to face them squarely), 
the Continental is by nature in a luckier position since he is 
never entirely “awake” and cultivates an “Inner Realm” of 
greater harmony and beauty than the material world is able 
to offer him. (Das Innere Reich is the name of the best Ger- 
man literary review. Its editor in chief is the Catholic con- 
vert K. B. v. Mechow, a former Nazi). The Anglo-Saxon At- 
lantian may be tempted to call the European Continental an 
introvert and a daydreamer “lacking realism; others again 
have compared Anglo-Saxon idealism and sentimentalism to 
European (and especially “Latin”) realism and objectivity. 
The Italian, above all, has been called an extrovert. But the 
fact remains that even the Italian uses his self-asserting the- 
atricality as a curtain of defense for his inner realm in which 
he is King. To be king is the aspiration of all true anarchists. 

La vida es sueno is valid not only for Spanish Europeans. 
The man whose inner realm is characterized by a deeper re- 
ality than that offered by “life” is almost ubiquitous in Euro- 
pean Literature. Parsifal, Peer Gynt, Don Quijote, Toldi, 
Dostoyevsky’s “Idiot,” Pan Tadeusz, all belong in the same 
category. This inner realm of dreams, ideas and visions 
not only contributes to European personalism; it also pro- 
tects a man from the worst blows of life, and can provide 
happiness even under the most adverse circumstances. In 
spite of his maladjustment the Eurasian at least seems to be 
happier than the Atlantian. 
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This inner realm, in turn, is dependent on the power of 
imagination which is one of the great assets of the Old World. 
Without imagination a truly religious life is difficult to re- 
alize. Empiricism and the cherished method of trial and 
error are not in the old-world European tradition. The Con- 
tinental aspires to a more autonomous form of creation. An- 
other aspect of the “Inner Realm” which should not be for- 
gotten is its separating and desocializing effects; there are 
mass-illusions but no mass-dreams. Although religious by 
nature, the European is not the most ideal subject either for 
Christianity in general or for Catholicism in particular. The 
ecclesiastical attachment of the European Catholic has a 
great many shades of intensity. His religion may prove puz- 
zling to observers who gauge faith and spirituality by church 
attendance. If it is possible to generalize (and we exempt 
all mixed areas where spiritual competition with Protestants 
is strong), we must put him down as lax in the observance of 
laws of the Church. Abstinence and fasting are treated casu- 
ally; and since the family is considered to be a real unit there 
is a widespread tendency in the South to have it “represented” 
in the church by the female members. Since he is by nature 
irreverent, the European has not the same respect for the 
priest as his American or Irish coreligionist. Anticlericalism 
is a chronic menace in many parts of Catholic Europe. 

The idea of “the elect,” which stands and falls with Cal- 
vinism has failed on the European Continent. With the 
exception of Eastern Hungary (where the notion assumed 
fatalistic, semi-Asiatic traits), Western Switzerland, part 
of the Palatinate, the Cevennes and Northern Holland, this 
religion was eased out of the Continent. Equally unthinkable 
on the Continent are the seriously accepted class-differences 
of the British Isles. Class differences become an even more 
serious psychological matter in a godless civilization which 
does not recognize the retributive justice of an afterlife and 
in which material differences assumed an aspect of finality. 
A stupid, poor and blind hunchback not only has no spiritual 
consolation but he stands irremediably at the bottom of the 
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human ladder. Iliya Ehrenburg, the Soviet author, confesses 
in his book on Spain that a grandee could never refuse to ac- 
cept from a beggar, covered by eczema pustules, the soup 
offered to him on a bench in a public park. There is in Cath- 
olic Europe a curious democracy of immortal souls clad in 
accidental flesh. Apart from a certain respect for people 
nearer to the grave, the hierarchic tendencies of the Euro- 
peans are a myth. The number of Catholic Churches con- 
taining murals which show Kings and Popes roasting in the 
eternal fires of Hell is legion. There is even little hierarchic 
spirit in the South European armies; the soldiers of the 
Spanish Nationalist Army treated their officers (to the dis- 
may of Nazi technicians and U. S. sympathizers) like older 
brothers. They hardly deigned to salute them. Neither is 
Sancho Panza a model servant by Emily Post’s standards. 

Nevertheless, the “autonomism” and eclecticism of the Con- 
tinental does not engulf the realm of abstract ideas and their 
realization. The Good European is an ideologist who has 
the tendency to think his philosophy to the bitter end and to 
live his life accordingly. His personal totalitarianism makes 
him weltfremd. He rejects the primacy of economic values 
and — what the Atlantic World has taken over from the 
Romans—the human ideal of the healthy, “balanced” and 
realistic Hero. It is true that Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, in 
his Held oder Heiliger, identifies the Hero with “Europe” 
and the Saint with “Asia.” Yet the Hero stands for the so- 
cietary Greek-Roman-British-American tradition: he is es- 
sentially a communitarian ideal. It is the Saint, theocentric 
not anthropocentric, who appeals to the European. 

The Eurasian European tends to develop ideas to their 
last logical conclusion. This often leads to extremes which 
the Atlantian will deplore and reject. The Russian Socialist 
who extirpates whole classes, the German anti-Semite hunt- 
ing for non-Aryan great-grandmothers, the Catalonian an- 
archist who butchers and rapes nuns, the medieval saint who 
takes lepers into his beds are not after his taste. Some of 
the dialogues of Ramon de Valle-Inclan’s characters illus- 
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trate this European “radicalism” better than a long thesis. 
In his Guerras Carlistas, he lets a nun debate the chances of 
the Carlist cause in Spain with her uncle, the Marques de 
Bradomin. This is what they have to say: 

—Don Carlos aun no gobierna en Espajia. 


—En Navarra si, y en, Alava y en Vizcaya. 
La monja junto las manos, con un gesto que era a la vez gracioso y 


asustadizo ; 
—Ay, tio, puara hacer esa justicia, habria que despoblar 


Espana! 
La voz del vinculero tuvo una hueca resonancia en la vastedad del locutorio: 
—Dios ha despoblado el mundo con el Diluvio. 


We are citing here from a novel which belongs to a genus 
of writing called in the English language “fiction.” The term 
is untranslatable into any European idiom. Art is a mani- 
festation of the “Inner Realm”—for the European the only 
real reality. Art, says Pablo Picasso, is a lie which tells the 
truth. Perhaps, one should add that the tendency to “exaggera- 
tion” is intrinsic to Christianity. A Church standing for the 


Folly of the Cross cannot easily promote a “sober” Catholi- 
cism. Ernest Hello in his profound and bitter sketch, L’homme 
mediocre, and Rosalind Murray in the Good Pagan’s Failure, 
have put due emphasis on this fact. It is one of the charms 
“f the Old World that angels and devils battle quite openly. 


THE SEXES 


The relationship between the sexes in Europe has been 
frequently misjudged. Southern Europeans have the tendency 
to separate the sexes prior to marriage because they fear noth- 
ing more than any menace to female chastity, in which they 
see the foundation of family life. Religious concepts seem 
to have influenced social usages only slightly. In Antwerp, 
for instance, it is not quite proper for a young lady to dine 
out with a young man and go with him to the movies; in 
Catholic Breda, across the Dutch Border, barely thirty miles 
from the Belgian port, it is quite different. 

It can be stated with little danger of refutation that the 
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Atlantian has a much greater respect for women than the 
European. Atlantic etiquette demands much more considera- 
tion for women than its Continental counterpart. Americans 
(and especially American women) are sometimes impressed 
by foreigners kissing the ladies’ hands; but here the Con- 
tinental deference for women begins and — ends. I[f the spirit 
of chivalry has anywhere survived, it is between New York 
and San Francisco, but certainly not in the Old World. 
Europeans have no particular respect for women; and in 
a physical as well as intellectual sense (but by no means 
from a spiritual point of view) they consider them to be in- 
ferior to men. Coeducation in the universities is more uni- 
versal than in the United States. It met with little opposition 
when it was introduced in the late nineteenth century under 
the leadership of Russia, Finland and Scandinavia. The 
opposition was feeble because the Continentals were con- 
vinced that, in competition with men, the women were bound 
to lose. The educational “emancipation” of women in Europe 
was facilitated by the fact that Continentals believe strongly 
in personality and do not take human categories very seri- 
ously; they are usually ready to grant exceptions to the “rule.” 
Their lack of respect for women does not prevent them from 
assuming that occasionally representatives of the weaker sex 
may be persons of great genius and talent, and that these 
should be given an opportunity. And, of course, most Euro- 
pean husbands believe that their wives are exceptions. 
Europeans are not only convinced that women are ma- 
terially somewhat inferior but also that they are basically 
different from men; and differences attract Continentals. In 
spite of the Continental lack of deference for women, the 
Anglo-Saxon idea of the club exclusively for men is ex- 
tremely unpopular. Although there are clubs in most Euro- 
pean capitals, there is practically no club life as such. Social 
life is based on the salon, not the club; and the salon without 
the female element, feminine wit and turn of mind, is un- 


thinkable. 
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It would be erroneous to deduce from this analysis that Eu- 
ropean women are subdued or purely ornamental. They have 
played a major role in the political field. Europe has had many 
powerful queens ruling in their own right. Women have 
played an important part in many revolutions. The Spanish, 
the Finnish, the Russian civil wars as well as the French 
Revolution and the political movements of the Balkans 
counted them among their most enthusiastic fighters. In the 
Slavic world they have often played the role of accomplished 
assassins ; the names of Vyera Zassulitch, of Dora Kaplan and 
Mencia Carniciu prove that amply. The stronghold of Euro- 
pean women has been in the East rather than in the West, on 
the borders of Asia rather than in France or Germany. 
















CITY AND COUNTRY 









To all existing strains and antagonisms in the Old World 
the rivalry and hostility between city and country must be 
added. The story of this struggle is a long and bitter one; 
whereas in the Atlantic world the battle has ended with a 
clear-cut victory of the big city, the European agrarian world 
is far from defeated. In fact, during the last decade, it has 
started a new offensive. The smaller European town was 
never a “fragment of megalopolis’ (Spengler) but an urban 
unit deeply influenced by the countryside. 

The big city of the Continent has always been characterized 
by hatred for the free peasant, partly from envy of the latter’s 
freedom and partly from a gnawing feeling of dependence 
upon the proud, independent and static agrarian society. 
Today, in the age of massed aerial attacks and famines this 
sense of inferiority is even more accentuated. Urban literature 
has waxed panegyrical about the superiority of rural life, 
and there are numerous minor symptoms pointing to a further 
development in that direction. The Austrian national dress, 
once confined to purely agrarian and alpine areas, is today 
slowly conquering Vienna. The folklore of most nations 
begins to figure in the school curricula. Some of the more 
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farseeing urban elements are already making efforts for a 
painful and difficult transition—the return to the freedom 
and hardships of the soil. 

It is in the rural areas that the violent hatred for govern- 
ment in all its modern manifestations, be it parliamentarism, 
bureaucracy or the streamlined one-party tyranny, is most at 
home. The outlook of the agrarian population is “local,” 
not national or international. The peasant participates un- 
willingly in the upheavals, actions and strifes of the big-city 
masses, but he is in a relatively helpless state because of his 
anarchical, antiorganizational temperament. The spirit of 
the age is against him, but perhaps he is only biding his time. 
The bankruptcy of the city with its un-European collectivism 
may not be far away. 

In spite of great numerical and moral strength, the Euro- 
pean (and especially the Central and Eastern European) 
peasant is always blissfully ignored by most totalitarian peace 
planners and political analysts. Only the “working classes” 
and the “intellectuals” are taken into their calculations. They 
forget that most outstanding intellectual leaders of Europe, 
however much opposed to totalitarianism, are certainly not 
“progressive.” They fear the omnipotent State no less than 
rule by the uneducated masses. 

The Europeans, like most other human beings, are very 
complex and paradoxical in their character. The “fellow 
like you and me” is unthinkable, since no identity is acknowl- 
edged between the “I” and the “You”; the efforts of the 
totalitarians to establish fictional aristocracies by decree or by 
force would be tolerated by the introspective Continentals 
only as long as they are given a decent chance to live in their 
own dreams and are not forced to conform to dictated patterns. 
But the totalitarians in proclaiming uniformity of class, race 
or language, want a great deal more; and herein they are 
doomed to fail. The egoistic, skeptical, jealous Europeans 
are bound to disillusion the great “‘leaders’’—no less than they 
did their American friends ten years ago. 
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We are likely to witness new “stabs in the back,” whose 
point of culmination will about be the coming German “Twi- 
light of the Gods.” The Pflichtgefiihl which is the only moral 
(and effective) basis of the Nazi war machine, has a breaking 
point because it is largely devoid of inner convictions or 
gripping emotions; like any other inorganic matter it will 
crack beyond hope of reintegration. And there is little doubt 
that other efforts to bring the Continentals by force or by 
persuasion under the same denominator will similarly fail. 
The Russian experiment will take longer for its denouement, 
because the rhythm of the heartbeat of the Russian subcon- 
tinent is much slower than that of any other European country. 
A certain danger menaces Europe from these quarters, which 
by and large lack the personalizing element of the mountains 
—and this in spite of the fact that over there a mountaineer, 
reserving freedom to himself, is in charge of the enterprise. 
The European concept of freedom had always a connotation 
of privilege. 

To the Atlantian, the Continental seems to be extremely 
fickle, but his rapid changes of mind in modern times are 
largely the result of efforts to make him a joiner or conformist. 
The bad Europeans, who are in a majority since the inferior 
element outnumbers the valuable human material, have 
always reacted against these efforts by mental reservations and 
external surrenders. To a certain extent they felt justified in 
their attitude because they considered the pressure itself to be 
unfair. The good Europeans subjected themselves either to 
the call of “duty” or to their conscience; an attitude which 
brought them either hated obligations or unemployment, 
concentration camps, exile, the guillotine, the firing squad. 
Once Fascism, Nazism (and perhaps even Communism) are 
overthrown, the vast majority of bad Europeans will swear 
that they never had faith in any of these creeds. This the 
American will have the right to believe, but he would be 
duped if he fell for the assurances of the masses of their ap- 
pointees that they have “rediscovered democracy,” especially 
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when democracy means butter and cash, business and jobs. 
Material advantages will never buy the Continental, not even 
the bad European—the latter is not for sale, he is only for 
hire. And the good European, who had never surrendered 
to the mob masters, will certainly not accept the principle of 
majority rule. He wants liberty, not democracy. As Mr. 
Christopher Dawson has said in his Judgment of the Nations, 
“Equalitarian democracy can so easily be used (and has in 
fact often been used) as the instrument of mass despotism 
which is diametrically opposed to the liberal principle, alike 
in its narrower and more universal sense. For it is freedom 
and not equality that has been the inspiration of Western 
culture and the whole history of Western man has been a 
long quest for freedom” (p. 62). But the full vigor of Euro- 
pean antistatism and emotional anarchism will only become 
manifest toward the end of this war and even beyond the 
peace; years of fanatical and sanguinary resistance against 
the “authorities” in the occupied countries will have strength- 
ened the European’s proclivity for civil disobedience. 

This external surrender of the bad European is not only 
going to cost the neck of the totalitarian master; it is also 
likely to mislead the sincerely idealistic Americans and Brit- 
ishers who should remember the old Continental proverb, 
“God, protect me from my friends, I can take care of my 
enemies myself.” The collaborationist European (regardless 
of the type of collaboration) is always suspect. The good 
European, who often aspired to statesmanship but (not unlike 
the modern American) despises politics and politicians, will 
prove to be quite uncooperative. The “democratization” of 
the political scene on the Continent in the last fifty years 
brought about an almost complete retreat of many valuable 
elements from political life. 

This realistic picture of the Continentals is by no means 
a flattering one. Indeed, we have to ask ourselves how it was 
possible that the welfare of Christendom could ever depend 
on them for so many centuries. Many of the basic European 
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characteristics are incompatible with the teachings of Our 
Lord. The Continental’s pride, laziness, jealousy, envy, 
egocentricism, his stark hypocrisy, brutality and aggressive- 
ness, his lack of ambitions, his cynicism, skepticism and deep 
resentment for authority have not made of him ideal material 
for the Christian Millennium. Yet these obvious shortcomings 
are partly counterbalanced by an astonishing crop of saints 
which the Continent in the face of all adversities still con- 
tinues to produce. There is one thing the European cannot 
tolerate for any considerable length of time—mediocrity even 
if presented in the sugared pill of the Golden Rule. Diabolic 
and angelic characteristics crop up on the Continent in the 
most unexpected moments. The Spanish clergy certainly, to 
the casual observer, not the finest in the world, gave in the 
words of Paul Claudel “dix milles martyres—et pas une seule 
apostasie.” As long as Europe produces saints she will not 
be lost or fall into oblivion and final, irredeemable ruin, 
—nor will she be spared trials and purgatories. 

Europe indeed is difficult to visualize from the shores of 
the Atlantic World. This western peninsula of Asia is as 
paradoxical and enigmatic as the somber mother-continent 
itself. The labels attached to the various countries are usually 
misleading, confusing, or obsolete. French chivalry, Austrian 
softness, Italian indolence, German collectivism are mere 
myths and catchwords. It is true that Europeans are ignorant 
about America; thanks to their poverty which prevents travels 
and their intensive preoccupation with their own self-perpetu- 
ating troubles, they confined their interests to their curious 
continent. Americans, on the other hand, are exposed to a 
monumental amount of misinformation gathered at great 
expense and diffused by an elaborate system of publicity. For 
the great cause of the desperately needed cooperation between 
the Old World and the New this is an ill foreboding. 











Revolution and 
Competition for Power 
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tion. There is real danger that, when the war is over, 

revolutionary movements may emerge in several so- 
cieties and, perhaps, in some cases, produce actual revolutions. 
The study of revolution is, therefore, one of the major tasks 
of contemporary sociology. 


@) UR AGE is an age of crisis, an age of war and revolu- 


REACTION, REFORM, REVOLUTION 


To understand revolution, it is well to contrast it with the 
stable or “solid” society of days of normalcy. When society 
is “solid,” almost everybody can foresee what will take place 
tomorrow. Slight changes are probable, but we know that, 
fundamentally, society will continue as it is. On this basic 
expectation depend such common activities as investing, in- 
suring, providing for the higher education of children. 

Conditions of stability have prevailed throughout history.’ 
But, for reasons which I have discussed elsewhere,’ society 
from time to time becomes “plastic.” In a plastic society, 
expectations are quite different: nobody knows what tomor- 
row will bring; everybody knows that tomorrow will be dif- 
ferent from today. Some worry, fearful that the coming 
change will weaken their social status and that of their group 
and even of the nation as a whole. Others exult because of 
bright expectations for themselves, their group, the nation. 
If plasticity develops to this degree, revolution is near. 





1According to P. Sorokin, “on the average [in the societies studied] to one year 
with significant disturbance there have been . . . about five peaceful years” (Social 
and Cultural Dynamics, New York, 1937, vol. III, p. 473). 

2Cf. my paper “On the Russian Revolution,” Review of Politics, July, 1942. 
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Even under such conditions, however, revolution is not a 
necessity. In addition to revolution, other possible outcomes 
are “reaction” (to the restoration of equilibrium on one of 
the previously reached levels’) and “reform” (the peaceful 
and orderly creation of equilibrium on a new level). 

Usually, in conditions of plasticity, society is first directed 
toward reaction or reform. Such efforts may be successful, 
and the balance restored. But they are not always strong 
enough or carried out in the right direction; sometimes they 
come too late. If what is done is of the too-little-and-too-late 
type, the social order is broken. This is revolution. 

Each of the major possibilities may present significant va- 
riations. Thus, in Germany of the twenties or early thirties, 
reaction could have been either a return to the Imperial 
order or a restoration of the ideals of the Weimar Constitu- 
tion. Reform could have been envisaged, say, according to 
the Social Encyclicals, or according to the ideas of W. Rath- 
enau on planned economy, or according to the program of 
the Social Democratic Party. And revolution could have 
taken the Fascist or the Communist form. In this country, a 
high degree of plasticity was reached in the early thirties. 
Further deflation on the basis of orthodox economic theory 
would have meant reaction. The lack of action might have 
produced a revolutionary outbreak, and this virtual revolu- 
tion might have taken a Communist, a Fascist, or some other 
form. Fortunately, the way of reform was chosen; but it must 
be noted that the New Deal was only one of the possibilities 
that might have been tried. 


COMPETITORS FOR POWER 


Objective possibilities ingrained in a plastic society are not 
merely mental constructs. They are embodied in groups or 
in individuals assuming the role of leadership: the govern- 
ment, the army, the bureaucracy, a faction within one of these, 


3“Return to normalcy” after the First World War is one of the most conspicuous 
examples of “reaction” in the meaning used in this paper. 
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a legally existing party, or the revolutionary movement (if it 
is unified), or factions within this movement. Such groups 
may be in competition for power even in “solid” society; but, 
in “plastic” society, their competition is intensified through 
awareness of the fact that, on the outcome of this competition, 
the general outcome of the crisis depends. Victory for one or 
other of the competitors decides whether the outcome will be 
reaction, reform, or revolution, and, eventually, what form 
will be given to reaction, reform, or revolution.‘ 

In its turn, this victory depends on the choice made by 
thousands, perhaps millions, of interacting individuals, and 
on the integration of these individual choices into corporate 
action.” The meaning of the choice is the selection of a new 
center around which order is to be reconstructed. Conse- 
quently, the groups competing for power and embodying dif- 
ferent objective possibilities play the part of virtual “centers 
of reconstruction,” and the outcome of the competition may 
be interpreted as the reception, by one particular group, of 
the authority to lead in reconstruction. In this sense, in Rus- 
sia, the authority for reconstruction was gained by the group 
headed by Lenin, in Italy by that headed by Mussolini, in 
Germany by that headed by Hitler, while many others who, 
at the time of the decision, competed for power and for au- 
thority in the reconstruction process were repudiated. This 
does not mean that all Russians, or even a majority, delib- 
erately chose Lenin’s program,’ or that the Italians or the 
Germans were united behind Mussolini or Hitler; such state- 
ments could be based only on the fallacious assumption that 
the democratic process necessarily operates in corporate “as- 


4Generalizations about competition and conflict as typical forms of the social process 
were introduced into sociology by G. Simmel, more than forty years ago. Later con- 


tributions have been meager. 
5The integration of individual choices into corporate action has been masterfully 


studied by R. Maclver, Social Causation, Boston, 1942. 
SJust the opposite is obvious: elections to the Constituent Assembly, partly carried 


out after the Communist Revolution of November, 1917, gave to the Communists only 


about 25% of the votes. 
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sessments’”” involving nations. In actuality, a corporate action 
of a society does not necessarily coincide with the will of the 
majority of its members.* 

In revolutionary situations, the mechanism of the competi- 
tion for power and of selection is highly different from that 
of times of “normalcy,” depending on the revolutionary break- 
down of the system of commonly accepted values, ideals and 
institutional rules.’ The difference is obvious. Before the 
breakdown, institutional rules regulating the competition for 
power remain in operation: in an autocracy, the monarch ap- 
points a new ministry or, yielding to the demands of revolu- 
tionists, grants a constitution; in a democracy, the parliament 
overthrows the cabinet and imposes the appointment of an- 
other, or electoral returns change the majority in the parlia- 
ment, or give rise to a new Administration. After the break- 
down—perhaps, because of the breakdown—these rules are 
invalidated,” and the power structure must be rebuilt on a 
de facto basis." Before the breakdown, the roles ascribed to 
individuals by patterns in force are decisive; after the break- 
down, a new distribution of roles must take place on a non- 
institutional basis. 

This new distribution, obviously, cannot be imposed by 
command, that is by display of power, since the very possi- 
bility of effective commands presupposes an already existing 
distribution of roles in a structure of the dominance-submis- 
sion type. Where men cannot command, they have to proceed 


7To introduce a term used by Maclver, of. cit. 
8This is perhaps the meaning of Rousseau’s distinction between volonté générale 


and wolonté de tous. 

9In France, around 1930, the disintegration of the value system was conspicuous; 
it was manifested in the abortive revolutionary movement of February, 1934, and 
continued advancing up to the outbreak of the Second World War. 

10This is a fact which puzzles those jurists who ascribe to law “immanent validity” 
and neglect its support by political power structures. In the sense of the text see 
J. Cruet, La vie du droit et limpuissance des lois, Paris, 1914: “A triumphant revolu- 
tion abolishes de plano the Constitution; this is a principle of law recognized in 
France, Spain and Latin America” (pp. 102-3). 

110n power structures and the modes of their creation and destruction see my 
Introduction to the Sociology of Law, Cambridge, 1939, pp. 171-191 and 223-239. 
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by means of persuasion. Under competitive conditions, per- 
suasion often assumes the form of offering a bargain: “Give 
us power, and then your program, which is also ours, will be 
fulfilled.”” Success depends on the selection, by the addressee, 
of one of the simultaneous offers, akin to the selection by a 
purchaser, of one of the offers simultaneously made by dif- 
ferent sellers. 


THE ADDRESSEES 


But who is the addressee? Obviously, a human mass strong 
enough to impose, on the nation, its selection of one of the 
objective possibilities and, consequently, of one of the com- 
petitors for power. What human mass is to play the decisive 
role in a specified revolutionary situation depends on the de- 
gree and character of the disintegration obtaining in it. For 
the sake of brevity, we shall in this paper call such a human 
mass “the revolutionary mass.” 

If the process of disintegration is in its initial stage, the 
ascendancy of the sociocultural élite is not yet shaken: the na- 
tion continues to follow the leadership of those who form its 
“upper level,” by reason of birth, wealth, education, personal 
achievement or the like. The disintegration, then, consists in 
tensions within the sociocultural élite itself, especially be- 
tween those in power and those out of power. If a revolution 
takes place under such conditions, the crisis is solved by the 
élite. The rest of the nation obediently follows suit. The most 
typical example is probably that of the French Revolution 
of 1830. 

If the process of disintegration has advanced beyond the 
initial stage, the exclusive authority of the sociocultural élite 
to make decisions for the nation is no longer recognized by 
those who do not belong to it, but the élite is not yet excluded 
from the number of the determinants of the social process: 
this is a situation where the decisive role belongs to the na- 
tion, perhaps minus the former government; this is a rather 
exceptional situation to which those who hold the pseudo- 
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democratic fallacy previously mentioned wrongly ascribe uni- 
versal validity. 

In later stages of disintegration, the role of choosing the 
center of reconstruction belongs to the “people,” that is, to 
the nation minus the sociocultural élite. This situation obtains 
in so-called “great revolutions” of the French and Russian 
type. Its symptom is the loss of self-confidence among the 
sociocultural élite, especially the loss of the belief, so firm in 
times of “normalcy,” that the role of leadership naturally be- 
longs to it.” One of the conspicuous cases is that of Weimar 
Germany:” no spectacular success could be credited to the 
leadership of the period, and the grasp of this fact by the 
masses produced a situation in which, if a revolution came, 
the “people” would become the determinant of the social 
process. This case indicates, by the way, that it is immaterial 
whether an adequate response could or could not be found by 
the élite; perhaps, in the particular case of Weimar Germany, 
the challenge of history embodied in the policy of the victors 
of 1918 was too strong to be adequately dealt with. Decisive 
was this fact: no response was found, and the right of the so- 
ciocultural élite to exert its function of leadership was chal- 
lenged by “the people.” 

Within the cases studied, specification is sometimes pos- 
sible. In some cases, the Army officers (a part of the socio- 
cultural élite) assume the role of the élite in its totality and 
determine the outcome of a revolutionary situation. Examples 
are frequent in the Iberian and Latin-American provinces of 
Western civilization.“ In other cases, the Army minus the 
officers, that is, an armed mob, becomes the determinant of 
the social process; this situation obtained in Russia in the 


12In general form, the withdrawal of the intellectuals as a symptom of a coming 
revolution has been studied by C. Brinton, The Anatomy of Revolution, New York, 
1938. 

13The loss of self-confidence by the upper classes of old Germany and, later on, of 
Weimar Germany, has been brilliantly studied by W. Gurian, “The Sources of Hitler’s 
Power,” Review of Politics, October, 1942. 

14Outside of these provinces, this situation has obtained, for instance, in Poland 
(1926), Bulgaria (1934) and Greece (1936). 
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initial stage of the “March revolution” (1917). In still other 
cases, the situation is complicated by the fact that the de- 
limitation between the sociocultural élite and the mass is 
rather vague. Intermediary levels always exist, such as the 
lowest stratum of the middle class or the group called, in Rus- 
sia, “semi-intelligentsia” consisting of persons with limited 
education and occupying minor positions in the administra- 
tion, local government, or the professions. This intermediary 
level, repressed in its aspirations by the sociocultural élite, 
may join the masses in times of advanced revolutionary dis- 
integration.” 

The foregoing statements should not be understood as as- 
signing a providential and consequently immutable role to 
particular human masses in a specified society disintegrated 
by coming revolution. More often than not, in the course of 
the process of disintegration, the decisive role is shifted from 
one group to another. Thus, in Russia, in 1916, a revolution 
seemed possible in which the sociocultural élite would have 
played the part of “the revolutionary mass” in deciding the 
outcome. In March, 1917, this role was ascribed to “the na- 
tion.” In November, 1917, it quite obviously belonged to “the 
people,” that is, to the nation minus the sociocultural élite. In 
regard to Germany, the contention of the National Socialists 
is that, had they not seized power, later development would 
have shifted the decisive role to the masses supporting the 
Communist revolution. There is, obviously, no means to 
verify this assertion. 

In certain cases, two or more possibilities are simultaneously 
chosen by two distinct “revolutionary masses”; then, competi- 
tion may be transformed into armed conflict. This is Civil 
War which recently has obtained in certain phases of the Rus- 
sian and of the Spanish revolution. In this case, the solution 


15In Russia, the semi-intelligentsia contributed to the revolutionary movement more 
than any other social group. In Germany, elementary school teachers belong to the 
number of the most enthusiastic followers of Hitler. See H. Gerth, “The Nazi Party; 
Its Leaders and Composition,” Amer. Journ. Sociol., vol. 45, pp. 517 ff. 
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of the revolutionary crisis becomes, at least partly, a problem 
of strategy,” sometimes also of international relations, if for- 
eign powers choose to interfere. 


THE INTERACTION OF PROGRAMS 


Objective situations thus far studied are relevant, but they 
do not absolutely determine the outcome of the competition 
for power in revolutionary times. In addition, the under- 
standing and interpretation of these situations by human 
minds are powerful determinants. 

Human masses are not simply there; at any time, they are 
imbued with more or less specified ideas concerning the ade- 
quacy or inadequacy, justice or injustice, of the existing social 
institutions and the desirability of changing them. The range 
of such ideas depends partly on “objective interests,” both 
material and non-material (for example, social prestige) of 
the revolutionary mass, but mainly on its “culture history.” 
In times of crisis, frustrations which, perhaps, existed already 
in times of normalcy, are accentuated, and dominance is easily 
gained by systems of ideas focused on the basic frustrations. 
On the other hand, the conditions of plasticity resulting in the 
crisis are sometimes caused not so much by actual frustra- 
tions, as by the conversion of large masses to a new creed, re- 
ligious, political or social. Then, the range of ideas expecting 
re-enforcement and systematization is based on these new 
creeds. To programs reflecting such ideas the masses are 
highly responsive, whereas no “great man” was ever able 
simply to impose on them his program. To designate a set 
of ideas to which “the revolutionary mass” is readily respon- 
sive the term “natural program” will be used throughout this 


paper. 


16According to Lenin, the power problem is always solved on the street, not in par- 
liament. In the majority of modern revolutions, however, the fighting phase has 
been amazingly insignificant and rather made overt the victory of the competitor who 
had already won the game. The Civil War situation is naturally not covered by this 


statement. 
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To restrict examples to recent events, it may be said that in 
Russia, in 1917, “the natural program” of “the revolutionary 
mass” was “land, peace, bread” and the withdrawal of the 
chinovntki,” and that in Italy, in 1922, and in Germany, in 
1933, the “natural program” was the combination of emphatic 
nationalism and social reform of an anti-capitalist, perhaps, 
anti-big-business, trend.” 

Both the objective situation and the ideas circulating in the 
masses are reflected in the minds of the competitors for power 
and give rise to their individual programs, expressing their 
views of the situation, possible outcomes and the desirable 
solution of the crisis. In each program, first of all, the au- 
thor’s ‘definition of the social situation” is expressed, espe- 
cially his diagnosis of the human mass to play the decisive 
role. The correctness of this diagnosis is highly important for 
victory. Both Lenin and Hitler won because they correctly 
defined the situation as that of “the revolt of the masses” 
against the sociocultural élites, whereas their opponents 
wrongly addressed “the nation” and particularly the socio- 
cultural élite, or specified elements in this élite.” 

On the other hand, the program of each potential leader, in 
its original form, not yet accommodated to the competitive 
situation, reflects the life history of the authors and the cul- 
ture history of the group to which they belong: Lenin’s pro- 
gram was determined by his early conversion to Marxism; 


\7Chinovnik is the Russian word for bureaucrat; among the people, the term was 
identified with taxation and military service; the naive idea that these nuisances 
could be abolished if the chinovniki would withdraw was amply used in revolutionary 
propaganda. 

18The access of Fascism to power in the two countries is intelligible in terms of the 
stratification of the old-style leaders around the two patterns of nationalism plus 
social conservatism versus internationalism plus social radicalism, whereas “the revo- 
lutionary mass” longed for a combination of nationalism and social reform. Cf. T. 
Abel, Why Hitler Came to Power, New York, 1938. 

19To use the title of Ortega y Gasset’s excellent book. 

According to W. I. Thomas, “if men erroneously define social situations, their 
definitions become real as to the consequences.” This famous theorem is correct insofar 
as the determination of individual acts by their definitions of situations is concerned. 
But the efficiency of the actions, i.e. their ability to realize the ends of the actors, 
depends on the correctness of the definition. 
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in Mussolini’s original program the school of A. Sorel was 
conspicuous; in Hitler’s program the drill of the German 
army, the fantasy of G. Feder, the anti-semitic climate of 
Vienna re-enforced by certain ideas imported from Russia 
by A. Rosenberg were easily recognizable. 

Almost necessarily, each competitor compares his original 
program with the program of the “revolutionary mass” as 
defined by him. This comparison yields either conformity, 
or discrepancy. If it is conformity, the situation is judged 
most favorable for the competitor in question.” The natural 
course is to organize propaganda according to the competi- 
tor’s original program. 

If discrepancy is established, a problem both technical and 
ethical is posited: the potential leader has to decide whether 
he is willing and able to conceal the discrepancy and to pre- 
tend having a program that conforms to the expectations of 
“the revolutionary mass.” In revolutionary situations, sen- 
sible and decent men cannot promise much more than “sweat 
and tears”; on the other hand, “the revolutionary mass” is in- 
clined to accept optimistic interpretations of the situation and 
to welcome superficial views about remedies. This explains 
why it is rare that truly decent leaders gain power in “great” 
revolutions. 

Very good instances of the accommodation of the original 
program of the finally victorious competitor to the demands 
of the “revolutionary mass” can be found in recent Russian 
and Italian events. In his younger years, Mussolini was a 
violent revolutionist, an atheist, an anti-monarchist and an in- 
ternationalist.” To gain and maintain power, he had to accom- 
modate his original program to the expectations and ideals of 
social groups the members of which were predominantly re- 


21Through the mechanism of wishful thinking, many competitors for power have 
wrongly assumed conformity where, in actuality, substantial discrepancy was given. 
This is one of the most frequently recurring mistakes of the actors on the historical 


scene. 
22Cf. G. Megaro, Mussolini in the Making, London, 1938. 
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ligious, monarchists and nationalists. Mussolini had prob- 
ably become a nationalist before he started the decisive phase 
of the competition for power; but, as regards religion, he 
has often lapsed into heretical statements even after the con- 
quest of power. Lenin’s agrarian program based on Marxist 
theorems could not appeal to the peasants who formed the 
bulk of ‘“‘the revolutionary mass” of the time. To gain their 
support, he adopted the program of his adversaries, the So- 
cialist Revolutionists, and gave it the force of law through 
the first decree issued by the government headed by him.” 
An additional condition of the success of a competitor’s 
program is its adjustment to the level of intelligence and 
knowledge of the addressees; the lower the level, the simpler 
the offer must be. Since the level of the masses is lower than 
that of the sociocultural élite, situations where the decisive 
role belongs to “the people” are favorable to the victory of 
maximalists, right or left, for their plans are naturally of the 
simplest kind, such as “expropriate the expropriators” or 


“kill the Jews.” 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF LEADERSHIP 


It may be taken for granted that, in a revolutionary situa- 
tion, the human mass playing the decisive role in the contest 
for power is shapeless.* Gradually, the particular dominance- 
submission relationship is established between it and one of 
the competitors for power. The initial relationship, however, 
is rather precarious. Cases are known when the incipient 
power structure has broken down. To make final the crystal- 
lization around a specified competitor, the incipient relation- 
ship must be re-enforced by adequate actions. Since the sim- 
plest aspect of a power structure is physical dominance of 


*8The Socialist Revolutionists have accused Lenin of plagiarism proving that even 
the wording of this decree reproduced an article published in one of their papers a 
few days before the November Revolution. 

*4Except the special case when the Army as such plays the part of “the revolutionary 


mass.” 
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man by man, the demonstration of the ability to break resis- 
tance is one of the most important requirements. Let us not 
forget that we are discussing situations in which institutional 
rules concerning the distribution of power have broken down, 
so that only acts decide. This ability must be demonstrated 
in numerous face-to-face situations finally integrated into a 
new social structure transcending such situations. 

There is, however, another element involved—appeal to the 
higher capacities of men. Experience shows that, for the re- 
enforcement of incipient power structures, nothing is more 
important than correct prediction, on the part of the leader, 
of the outcome of his actions, especially if his plans are con- 
troversial. Lenin gained final ascendancy after having cor- 
rectly predicted that the upheaval against the Provisional 
Government would be successful. This had been denied by 
the majority of the “inner circle.” The effect of this correct 
prediction was enhanced when he proved to be right in assert- 
ing that the Brest Litovsk peace treaty with Germany would 
not remain in force for more than one year. Stalin gained 
final ascendancy over the Communist party after having cor- 
rectly predicted that the peasants’ resistance against collec- 
tivization could be broken. Hitler gained final ascendancy in 
Germany after having correctly predicted, contrary to the 
opinion of the experts, that the restoration of compulsory mili- 
tary service, the remilitarization of the Rhineland, and the 
annexation of Austria would not involve Germany in war. It 
is very probable that a sequence of correct predictions is the 
very basis for the establishment of the so-called charismatic 
leadership:” the ascendancy of a prophet is a primary fact 
so thoroughly understandable that it does not need any fur- 
ther explanation. 

Finally, it is obvious that, for the establishment, between 
an individual competitor for power and the revolutionary 
mass, of the specific rapport forming the power structure, an 


25In Max Weber’s terminology. 
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efficient organization of propaganda is necessary, securing the 
systematic recurrence of the “offer” whenever possible. Con- 
sequently, to gain victory in the revolutionary competition for 
power, a virtual power center must comprise a sufficient num- 
ber of persons knowing the great art of placing the right man 
in the right job. 


WHO ARE THE VICTORS 


The preceding analysis permits us to formulate the follow- 
ing propositions: 

(1) Other things being equal, among the competitors for 
power in a highly disintegrated society, those possess a greater 
chance to gain victory and to receive the authority for recon- 
struction who offer a program (a) nearest to the expectations 
of “the revolutionary mass” and (b) best adjusted to its cul- 
tural level. 

(2) Other things being equal, among the groups compet- 
ing for power those possess a greater chance of victory which 
comprise persons endowed with the highest capacity for revo- 
lutionary leadership, specified as follows: (a) ability to or- 
ganize effective propaganda, through selection and indoc- 
trination of suitable individuals; (b) ability correctly to de- 
fine the social situation, especially to detect the actual “revo- 
lutionary mass” and its “natural program”; (c) ability to 
enforce decisions and to break resistance; and (d) ability in 
correct prediction. 

When, in regard to a certain event (in our case, the out- 
come of the competition for power in a revolutionary situa- 
tion) two propositions are formulated, both containing the 
“other-things-equal” clause, it is clear that the solution of the 
problem resembles that of a system of simultaneous equations: 
neither the differential ability for leadership, nor the dif- 
ferential appeal of the programs of the virtual leaders decide; 
both are decisive taken together, but exact quantitative state- 


ments are obviously impossible. 
It is by no means predetermined that the same competitor 
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for power would be simultaneously endowed with all the 
properties suitable for victory. If, in a concrete case, one 
group has a more appealing program to offer, but another 
has better leadership, a long and complicated struggle ensues. 
If the two sets of advantages are present in the same group, 
its victory is easy. 

Unfortunately, the two sets are often combined in groups 
consisting of fanatics.” Fanatics are characterized by subnor- 
mal inhibitions: they do not see anything but their own ideas 
and their projections into reality, and are blind to other ideas 
and expectations. This lack of inhibitions permits them, on 
the one hand, to offer “the people” the most radical, that is, 
the simplest, program, and, on the other hand, to break re- 
sistance by brute force. They are designated for victory in 
competition for power in conditions of high disintegration, 
but only in such conditions. Had Russia and Germany not 
been submitted to the process of disintegration and trans- 
formed into highly plastic societies, Lenin would have died 
as an almost unknown commentator on Marx, and Hitler as 
an obscure painter. 


THE FINAL OUTCOME OF A REVOLUTION 


The possibility of an opportunist accommodation of the 
competitors for power to “the natural program” of “the revo- 
lutionary mass” is full of important implications relating to 
the final outcome of a revolutionary crisis. It is obvious that 
the original program of a competitor is only temporarily re- 
pressed in favor of the opportunist accommodation. If, as the 
result of accommodation, the competitor wins, the repression 
gradually ceases to operate, when the new order is somewhat 
consolidated, especially in its political phase. In such condi- 
tions, the new leaders are able to realize not only those ele- 
ments of the program which gave them power, but also a part, 


26This does not imply that the advantageous situation is present only in groups 
consisting of fanatics; nor that every group of fanatics would possess those advan- 


tages. 
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at least, of the residue, that is, those points which were not 
at issue during the period of competition. 

This mechanism has been conspicuous in the Communist 
revolution in Russia. The people never endorsed the anti- 
religious attitude of the Communist leaders which, previous 
to the revolution, was not included into the Communist “offer” 
to the masses. But after power had been acquired and con- 
solidated, attacks on religion could be launched.” The tem- 
porary repression of the agrarian program of the Communists 
could be dropped twelve years after the acquisition of power. 
In Italy and in Germany, the majority of the people who 
helped Mussolini and Hitler to power never imagined nor 
endorsed the criminal excesses of the victors which were im- 
plicit in their original programs. 

This phase of the process cannot be overemphasized. It 
introduces into the problem of the final outcome of a revolu- 
tion a “personal coefficient” which is so conspicuous in the 
works of historians, but tends to disappear in sociological 
treatises. The task of sociology is, however, not to eliminate 
this personal coefficient, but to understand its manner of op- 
eration. In the particular process studied in this paper, it 
operates approximately as follows: accommodation of the 
virtual leadership to “the natural program” of “the revolu- 
tionary mass”; acceptance, by this mass, of the offer thus for- 
mulated; delegation, to the successful competitor, of the au- 
thority to proceed to reconstruction, on the basis of this pro- 
gram; gradual withdrawal of the repression and return to the 
original program; exertion of power according to this pro- 
gram, and not to “the natural program” of “the revolutionary 
mass.” And since the revolutionary situation is no longer pres- 
ent, in other words, since society has returned to “normalcy,” 
the propositions concerning revolutionary situations no longer 
obtain. Whether it likes it or does not, society has to endure 
the power structure chosen in the course of a revolutionary 


27Cf. my Religion in Soviet Russia, New York, 1942. 
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competition for power. Whether the nation continues to ac- 
cept this leadership will be decided during the next revolu- 
tionary crisis when society once more has become plastic. Ob- 
viously, the test of a nation’s attitude toward its government 
receives quite another form, if the revolution results in estab- 
lishing a true democracy. Unfortunately, this is a rather ex- 
ceptional case. 

It is also obvious that the departure from the official pro- 
gram of a revolution on the basis of opportunist accommoda- 
tion is conspicuous by its absence in cases when there is actual 
conformity between the original program of the victorious 
competitor and “the natural program” of “the revolutionary 
mass.” It is also obvious that the possibility of concealing the 
discrepancy between the two programs varies in inverse pro- 
portion with the level of general and especially political edu- 
cation of the nation. It is to be hoped that, with the advance 
of education and of political experience, the delegation of 
authority for reconstruction to reckless opportunist impostors 
will become more and more difficult. 





~ Non-Catholic 
Liturgical Movements 


GERALD ELLARD 


though of course rooted in the past, owes its origin to 

the inspired action of Pope Pius X. To use the phrase 
of Pius XII in his radio-address to the world, May 13, 1942: 
“He [Christ] has opened up the fountains of the beneficent, 
generous Eucharistic stream through the inspired action of 
the great Pius X in the same measure in which they flowed 
in the early centuries.” Perhaps no statement at once so brief, 
so eloquent and so authoritative could be given of the great 
social aims of this Eucharistic renovation than the words the 
Supreme Pontiff used on that occasion: 


"Ttte CATHOLIC liturgical movement of today, al- 


The thought of the Eucharist is the center of the faith now as in the 
first centuries. Its increase in the Church and its spiritual, vivifying radiation 
through mankind, tortured by egoism, envy, hate, contradictions, departures 
from the dogma of the Cenacle, must become more vital and more effective 
in bringing men to the divine agape, where the coldness of their hearts may 
be dispelled and those hearts touched by the fire that will warm them. 
In anticipation of springtime harmony of united minds and brotherly coopera- 
tion, which draws all together in unison and peace around the God of the 
Tabernacle in the sanctifying sign of the Eucharist, the Church today, with 
joy and affection, clasps the hand of the primitive Church across the centuries. 


Since so much in both the religious and social orders (if 
one will allow the distinction) is claimed for this revived 
“social efficacy of Eucharistic thought on all forms of social 
life,” it ought to interest and encourage Catholics, to enhearten 
and in salutary fashion humble them, to survey in simple 
fashion the many-sided liturgical movements now in vigorous 
progress in Christian churches all about us. It is proposed 
in this article, limiting ourselves to the English-speaking 
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world, to touch upon a decade of notable books scattered over 
the past decade of years. The limitations adopted are purely 
arbitrary, but it is believed that the titles chosen include the 
best that has been written in English in that time, and, such 
are our narrow limitations, we are interested most in what 
becomes closest to our world of today. 


I 


Passing over, then, the rich harvests of the twenties, let us 
signal out the manual, Liturgy and Worship.’ “Defeated yet 
unbowed” describes the spirit of the thick volume, because 
the book’s original purpose was thwarted before the work was 
in print. When a party of the English Church fondly ex- 
pected to have Parliament sanction a revised, that is, an alter- 
native, Prayer Book, a body of experts took the provisional 
proposals and developed what was intended to be a com- 
mentary on the New Book. It is indicative of the Catholic 
tenor of the proposed book, that Mr. Rossyn Miller, speaking 
against it in the House of Commons, Dec. 15, 1927, had pre- 
dicted: “If the new prayer book is allowed England will 
become Catholic in one generation.” On Parliament’s reject- 
ing the New Book, materials gathered as a commentary on 
the non-existent Book were presented as a companion to the 
Prayer Book still in force. The chapters, which range over 
the whole field of public worship, are done by individual 
scholars, and all the greater names of living Anglican litur- 
gists stand on the roster, Brightman, Legg, Maclean, Oester- 
ley, Strawley, and many not so well known. The book bulges 
to bursting, yet the editor adverts: “Even when we have filled 
800 pages we have left much unsaid. In an age of standardi- 
zation and vulgarization, liturgy remains unvulgarized”’ (p. 
10). We cannot tell to what extent the editor’s desire has been 
realized, “I hope that our book will be read not only by the 


*LirurGY AND WorsHip: A Companion to the Prayer Books of the Anglican Com- 
munion. By W. K. Lowther Clarke, with the assistance of Charles Harris. New 
York: The Macmillan Co., 1932, pp. 868. 
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clergy, but that educated laymen .. . will find in these pages 
something of the riches of the House of God,” but we do 
second his aspirations. One of the bits of heavenly wisdom 
such a layman may there study is this: 


There is another way in which public worship teaches goodness; it helps 
us to love our neighbor, by teaching us to venerate and love the society of 
the Holy Church to which we belong. The Liturgy keeps this before us 
by its intercessions for the Church on earth and by kindling our sense of 
fellowship in worship . . . To use the same words and actions as are being 
used and have long been used all the world over . . . strengthen the sense 
of loyalty to the beloved Society which is Christ’s mystical Body ( p. 33). 


IT 


“T write as an Anglican,” states the Reverend A. G. Hebert 
in the Preface to Liturgy and Society.” 

This book was originally intended to be a treatise on the principles of 
Christian worship, inspired to a large extent by the liturgical movement in 
the Roman Catholic Church, which, seeking to reintroduce the Catholic laity 
to the treasures of the liturgy, has found itself possessed of a key to unlock 
many doors, and engaged in an ever-widening circle of interests and activities. 
Thus I began to plan a book that would show how Christian dogma finds its 
typical expression in worship, and how Christian religion is not merely a way 
of piety for the individual soul, but is in the first place a participation in a 
common life (pp. 7,8). 


For his Catholic readers, and, we believe, for his non- 
Catholic readers as well, Hebert’s section on worship itself 
will prove the most valuable. Abbot Ildephonse Herwegen 
of Maria Laach, Romano Guardini, Pius Parsch, even the 
publications of our American Liturgical Press, are there laid 
under levy. While candidly disclaiming “the right to pose as 
an authorized interpreter of it” (p. 126), the author is con- 
vinced that “the liturgical movement in the Roman Catholic 
Church has important lessons for us” (p. 225). St. Augustine, 
principally through the mediation of Emile Mersch’s Le 
Corps Mystique du Christ is given careful hearing. It will 





“LITURGY AND Society: The Function of the Church in the Modern World. By 
A. G. Hebert. London: Faber, 1935, pp. 267. 
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illustrate the author’s careful treatment of the dual nature 
of the Offertory gifts to quote: 


The offering of the gifts must always have been the speaking symbol of 
the people’s will to offer up themselves to God ; and here the self-oblation of 
the Church, the Corpus Christi, is set forth as the matter of the sacramental 
Corpus Christi. Here, as in St. Paul, the two senses of ““The Body of Christ” 
are allowed to run together: the offering-up of the Body of Jesus Christ in 
the Sacrament is one with the offering-up of His Body which is the Church. 
It finds a preliminary expression in the offertory-act: it is consummated in the 
Communion. 

This conception, which lies at the heart of the Catholic conception of the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice, is especially dear to St. Augustine, whose teaching is 
thus summed up by Fr. Emile Mersch: ‘““The Mass is the Sacrifice of the 
Savior completed in His members or, what comes to the same thing, it is 
the oblation of the Church, having its ground in the oblation of Christ, and 
deriving from it its fullness. The Eucharist, so regarded, is not merely the 
Sacrament of the Real Presence; it is also a necessary relation with the unity 
of the Church, of which it is the sacred symbol or, as St. Augustine says, the 
Sacrament of the Mystical Body. ‘These last affirmations are so familiar to 
our saint, that some Protestant historians of dogma have claimed that 
according to him the Host contains not Christ’s physical Body, but rather His 
Mystical Body. This is evidently an error; for it is precisely in the fact that 
the very substance of the Savior is contained in the Eucharist, that the life 
and unity of the Church are contained in it, as in their source. But the 
error testifies to the vigor with which Augustine in speaking of the Eucharist 
affirms our incorporation into Christ” (pp. 77, 78). 


The chapter, from which the above is excerpted, closes with 
an abbreviated translation of Augustine’s beautiful Sermon 
(227) to his Neophytes on Easterday for their First Com- 
munion. 

In dealing with the interrelations of private and public 
prayer, or the nature of dogma, or the wider questions of the 
impact of the Church on the modern world, an Anglican 
writing for Anglicans will naturally not be equally helpful 
to those of other faiths. Before turning from the book, I 
should like to point out that it embodies (only to condemn) 
an idea that has since grown rapidly in this country, the type 
of liturgical year of observances celebrating occupational 
groups: “A correspondent in the Modern Churchman 
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(March 1934) pleads for ‘special services.’ .. . He suggests 
a ‘Doctors’ Sunday’ and a ‘Sportsman’s service’: stunts, in fact, 
designed to meet the modern man on his own level” (p. 225). 
This idea is showing itself basically sound, and is producing 
excellent religious values, and is capable, I believe, of much 
greater development in the task of bringing all things under 
the headship of Christ. 


iit 


The next author in this little list is the world-famous Evelyn 
Underhill (Mrs. Steuart-More), whose publications, in the 
field of mysticism, for the most part, have been multiplying 
for many years. Worship* was published on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and I can attest to the fact that in this country, at 
any rate, it has been very influential. The author’s largeness 
of spirit, not to say syncretistic attitude, to be met with in 
almost any of her writings, is thus sketched by herself in the 
Preface: 


Some of the friends and fellow-students who have read these chapters 
have been inclined to blame me for giving too sympathetic and uncritical an 
account of types of worship which were not their own. It has been pointed 
out to me that I have failed to denounce the shortcomings of Judaism with 
Christian thoroughness, that I have left almost unnoticed primitive and 
superstitious elements which survive in Catholic and Orthodox worship, that 
I have not emphasized as I should the liturgic and sacramental shortcomings 
of the Protestant sects. But my wish has been to show all these as chapels 
of various types in the one Cathedral of the Spirit ; and dwell on the particular 
structure of each, the love which has gone to their adornment, the shelter they 
can offer to many different kinds of adoring souls, not on the shabby hassocks, 
the crude pictures, or the paper flowers. Each great form of Christian cultus 
is here regarded, to use an Ignatian simile, as a “contemplation to procure 
the love of God”: for its object is to lead Christian souls, by different ways, 
to that act of pure adoration which is the consummation of worship 


(pp. xi, xii). 
Worship enjoys wide and widening circles of readers, and 


———_ 


SWorsHip. By Evelyn Underhill. (Library of Constructive Theology.) New York: 
Harpers, 1937, pp. xiv, 350. 
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among members of many Christian churches in the English- 
speaking world is a real herald of worship-reform. Besides 
her wide knowledge of inherited uses, the author continuously 
displays awareness of the Catholic and non-Catholic liturgical 
movements in many parts of the world. Let this description 
of the nature of public worship typify the author’s scope and 


style: 

This total liturgical life of the Corpus Christi is not merely a collection 
of services, offices and sacraments. Deeply considered, it is the sacrificial life 
of Christ Himself; the Word indwelling His Church, gathering in His 
eternal priestly action the small Godward movements, sacrifices, and aspira- 
tions of “‘all the broken and the meek” (von Hiigel), and acting through these 
ordered signs and sacraments by means of His members on earth. Whether 
this Church be given hard and fast juridical boundaries, as in Roman 
Catholicism, or is seen as a group of autonomous families, as by Anglicans and 
Orthodox, or felt to be independent of visible expression, as by Quakers and 
other Independents, the principle is the same: the eternal self-offering of 
Christ to God in and through this mystical body. Hence the corporate wor- 
ship of the Church is not simply that of an assembly of individuals who 
believe the same things, and therefore unite in doing the same things. It is 
real in its own right; an action transcending and embracing all the separate 
souls taking part in it. The individual as such dies to his separate selfhood— 
even his spiritual selfhood— on entering the Divine Society: is “buried in 
Baptism” and reborn as a living cell of the Mystical Body of Christ (p. 86). 


IV 


Miss Underhill is the only author represented by more 
than one title on our list: we notice her Mystery of Sacrifice‘ 
here, although chronologically it falls a little later in the 
sequence. This is a meditation on the basic nature of worship 
by sacrifice, as illustrated by the texts of the historic liturgies. 
Likewise published in America as in England, the booklet 
is meeting with the warm welcome it deserves. More than 
once the writer recalls seeing it, as the sole book by a non- 
Catholic author, in Catholic book displays. ‘The intention 
of this little book is to provide a short informal commentary 


4THE Mystery oF SACRIFICE: A Meditation on the Liturgy. By Evelyn Underhill. 
New York: Longmans, 1938, pp. 77. 
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on the Eucharistic Liturgy which shall emphasize its organic 
character; the spiritual and theological significance of its 
successive phases, and the necessary part that is played by 
each in the building up of this, the central act of Christian 
worship” (p. vii). The author’s extraordinary economy of 
expression, and the singular aptness of her quotations make 
the booklet one for repeated readings, or, as she says, medita- 
tion. One would wish for millions of users of this little 
booklet. 











V 


If the works thus far mentioned were all of English origin, 
it was not that there were no notable publications by Ameri- 
cans in the years thus surveyed. For instance, something akin 
to a new American “school” was crystallized in the formulae 
of Morrison’s The Social Gospel and the Christian Cultus 
(New York: Harper’s, 1933). But as the first American pro- 
duction among the “ten greats,” we list the Hale Lectures 
of the 1935 season by the Denver Canon, Winfred Douglas, 
at the Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, Evanston.’ 
Canon Douglas’ competence in the field of Church music may 
be indicated by the fact that he sat in at the sessions of the 
Vatican Commission in Appuldurcombe in 1904. His purpose 
he states squarely in the Foreword: ‘We do lack a book, 
solidly based on the scientific research of scholars, and yet free 
from needless professional technicalities, which treats of both 
the text. . . and the words . . . with the music. . . as parts 
of one indivisible whole attuned to one high purpose, the 
worship of God in the One, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic 
Church. ... I have had primarily in mind the need of Clergy, 
Seminarians, and Organists to learn the underlying principles 
of musical worship; too often either forgotten, or never ac- 
quired” (pp. vii-ix). If my information be correct, Canon 
Douglas’ work was hailed by an English reviewer as the most 





























5CuHurcH Music IN History AND PRAcTICE: Studies in the Praise of God. By 
Winfred Douglas. New York: Scribner’s, 1937, pp. xvi, 311. 
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important contribution made to liturgy thus far in America. 
“At the beginning of the seventh century A.D.,” states the 
author, “the Church at Rome possessed a vast body of music 
completely homogeneous; ideally wedded to the basic litur- 
gical texts which were to continue in Western Europe; of 
thrilling beauty as an expression of pure worship; and em- 
bodying certain principles which have proved to be peren- 
nially valid. To these principles, as to standards, contem- 
porary Church music needs from time to time to be compared: 
and rectified when it departs from them” (p. 26). There is 
a reminder of the eternal sunshine of the Summa Theologica 
in the author’s statement of “the main enduring principles of 
liturgical worship embodied in the Gregorian repertory of 
the year 600 A.D.”: 


I. The music, whether solo or choral, was sung to the glory and praise of 
God, and not to man; except in those parts of the Liturgy where Bishop and 
Congregation carried on a lofty Dialogue, as at the Sursum Corda. 

II. The music was an integral part of each service, not a decorative 
addition. The sung worship was not individualistic prayer, but the voice. of 
the whole Church. In it the expression of personal devotion was taken up 
into the ordered prayer of the Mystical Body of Christ. 

III. Due provision was made for each member of the Body to join in the 
active praise of the whole in accordance with his own degree of musical 
skill. The dialogue between Bishop and Congregation clothed the essential 
framework of the Liturgy in simple recitation and cadence, Scripture lessons 
were read by the clergy in melodic formulas whose cadences brought out 
natural accents and pauses. The Congregation was supplied with refrains 
and with simple melodies suited to their vocal ability. For the Choir, there 
were more elaborate compositions, in some of which skilled solo Cantors 
found opportunity to exercise their best powers in God’s praise. 

IV. In the music, no slightest change was made in the liturgical words for 
musical reasons. The music was subordinated to the text. No phrase or 
word might be repeated unless the Liturgy itself called for the repetition for 
devotional reasons, as in the Greek response Kyrie eleison, whose older form 
was altered by St. Gregory himself to include Christe eleison. 

V. Prose texts were set to prose rhythms, either through chanting, that is, 
monotonic recitation with cadences; or through melodies following the natural 
vocal curve of prose sentences, and keeping their free unbarred form. 
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VI. The musical style was purely religious, and unrelated to that of secular 
music. 

VII. The first music so completely synthesized and ordered was that of 
the Holy Eucharist, in the Gregorian Antiphonale Missarum. Then, as now 
and ever, the very center of Catholic worship was that great Sacrament in 
which the one Sacrifice of Calvary is offered and pleaded before the Father 
for all our needs; and in which Christ-given life is sustained in the members 
by their feeding on the offered Sacrifice, the sacramental Body and Blood of 
God Incarnate (pp. 27, 28). 


Canon Douglas ends his volume with grateful praise for 
the great advance that has been made in the restoration of 
Christian choral worship in the Episcopal Communion, and 
with a prayerful glance at the work still to be done: 

Once more thousands of devout choristers and solo singers are exercising 
what they regard as a ministry to Almighty God; not as a display of their 
own skill as entertainers. Again the Congregations both great and small 
join actively in that music of God’s Church whose sweet sound so thrilled 
the soul of St. Augustine at Milan. Still the Holy Spirit moves in the 
heart of men to create new songs consonant with the old. We can thank 
God that He has led us so far toward a pure worship where the prayer will 
sing, and the music will pray; where each member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ will be taken up into the heavenly worship and actively participate in it 
with heart and mind and voice. But our gratitude for God’s blessings in this 
matter must spur us on to fresh effort, to greater patience, to stronger love: 
for there is still vast indifference and conventionality and misunderstanding to 
be overcome before God’s Church on earth will be as His Church im Heaven 
for the utter sincerity and splendor of its united praise (p. 272). 


VI 


As early as 1919 the Morehouse publishing firm in Mil- 
waukee brought out for the veteran English clergyman, Percy 
Dearmer, a book called The Fine Art of Public Worship, the 
striking title of which has set something of a vogue.* Doctor 
Andrew W. Blackwood, Presbyterian, Professor of Homi- 
letics and Public Worship in the Princeton Theological 


®THe Fine Art oF Pusiic Worsnip. By A. W. Blackwood. Nashville: Cokesbury, 
1939, pp. 247. 
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Seminary, and Lecturer on Public Worship at Westminster 
Choir College, convinced that “the majority of Presbyterian 
ministers in the United States are anxious to share in a revival 
of public worship as a fine art” (p. 59), has offered the aid 
of his ministerial and class-room experience in this volume. 
“Unlike people who sit on the sidelines, and watch some 
athlete show his dexterity, those who worship God in spirit 
and in truth enter actively into every part of public worship” 
(p. 157) is the doctor’s statement of that principle of actuosa 
fidelium participatio of the Papal documents. Like most 
treatises on Christian worship, this one also starts by describ- 
ing the parental home of Christian worship, the worship of 
Israel. In that connection the author states: “Under the lead- 
ership of Rabbi Wise in New York or Rabbi Fineshriber in 
Philadelphia, Jewish worship shows the possibilities latent 
in the public reading of the Scriptures. There is a minister 
of music, known as a cantor, and the singing from the choir- 
loft is sometimes like that of angels in glory” (pp. 41, 42). 
The survey of primitive Christian worship brings the author 
to the conclusion: ‘This is the sort of public worship which 
the fathers sought to restore at the Reformation, and which 
we should revive in a present-day renaissance” (p. 50). But 
“With all its accretions the Roman mass contained elements 
which some of us Protestants are only beginning to appreciate. 
While we thank God for the Reformation, and rejoice in the 
liberty of worship which it gave back to those who wished 
to be free, we regret that the more extreme reformers some- 


times became iconoclasts” (p. 55). 


Merely for the sake of seeing where we stand, let us note three trends in 
. . The Lutheran [and] Episcopalian 


contemporary Protestant worship . 
In recent years 


[groups] belong together on our right [liturgical] wing. 
the trend in many Protestant churches has been somewhat steadily towards a 
modified form of such a liturgical service. In the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for example, there has been a movement towards such semi-liturgical 
worship. . . . On the left wing among us Protestants are the Friends, or 
Quakers, some of the Baptists. . . . The central group includes perhaps the 
largest number of Protestants . . . Baptists . . . Congregationalists . . . the 
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Church of Christ, the Reformed Churches, and the Presbyterians. Here, of 
course, are the Methodists (pp. 56-58). 


“Tt is surely fair to think of the liturgical movement in its 
most highly developed form, and likewise to study its by- 
products” (p. 68). One of these the author believes to be 
“the growth of a priestly hierarchy, thus widening the gulf 
between the altar and the pew” (ibid). For that reason the 
author gives his preference to semi-liturgical worship, or, 
as he calls it, optional liturgy. ‘The case for optional liturgy 
is threefold. ... It really does secure practically all the advan- 
tages which adhere in liturgical ways of worship. .. . It 
tends to conserve all the advantages of non-liturgical worship. 
... The optional liturgy opens the way for spiritual adven- 
ture... . What a blessed consummation it will be if in these 
next few years, perhaps under the leadership of our younger 
ministers, there is a renaissance of this finest of all fine arts” 
(pp. 71-73). 

The book contains chapters on such themes as: The Art of 
Selecting the Hymns, The Public Reading of the Scriptures, 
The Meaning of the Public Prayers (in which Dearmer’s 
“Art of Making Collects” is cited), The Fine Art of Leading 
in Prayer, The Importance of Public Ceremonies, The Su- 
premacy of the Lord’s Supper, this last being one of the book’s 
verv best. 


Vil 


The President of the Chicago Theological Seminary, Doc - 
tor Albert W. Palmer, succeeds the Princeton professor on 
our rostrum.’ A Congregationalist, like Doctor Blackwood, 
he feels and would share “the responsibility and the oppor- 
tunity of non-liturgical churches to create new liturgical 
forms, in which ancient and modern materials can both be 
used” (p. 101). This sometime missionary in the Hawaiian 
Islands begins with a survey of current deficiencies, one of the 
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worst of which is congregational non-participation. “I have 
conducted services where it seemed as if the congregation 
were there only as spectators. . . . The Catholics have a valu- 
able phrase, ‘to assist at Mass,’ as descriptive of the function 
and attitude of the congregation in attendance at the worship 
service” (pp. 10, 11). As specific needs or moods to which 
worship must minister we find treated in turn: the need of 
fellowship, the sense of spiritual joy, the quest for deepening 
insights, the renewal of faith and vision, comfort, confession 
and absolution, dedication and rededication (pp. 24-33). 
Not a little history is (shall we say?) foreshortened in this 
summation: “The Lord’s Supper, formerly participated in 
by the congregation, had now become the miracle of the mass 
performed for them by the priest at the altar. The cup was 
denied to the laity, and the service, as said by the priest in a 
dead language and largely inaudible to the people, had lost 
the values of congregational worship which is had in the early 
Church. ... On the other hand the worship had attained great 
beauty in color, music and ceremonial, and the worshippers 
had been taught to carry on their private devotions while the 
Sacrifice of Calvary was being re-enacted for them on the 
altar” (pp. 40, 41). 

Religious innovators in the sixteenth century were quite 
wrong in casting away too much that was genuinely good and 
consonant with human nature: 
Still more serious were the losses, in Protestantism’s extremer manifesta- 
tions, of great liturgical treasures and traditions which were far older than 
the corruptions of the medieval church and were founded on permanent 
psychological values and inescapable human needs. Processions, and lighted 
candles, chants and responses, beautiful prayers centuries old and a dignified, 
progressive, truly dramatic order of service—all these were needlessly thrown 
overboard by the excess of zeal which marked the puritan reformers. And, 
along with these, went the church year with its orderly and educational pro- 
cedure, securing variety and preserving historic background. Much glorious 
music was also lost, in spite of the gains in hymn singing and in the creation 
of a Protestant musical tradition around the great oratorio of the Messiah. 
And so, what happened? Human nature came back and demanded some 
satisfaction for its elemental cravings and so, lacking the steadying guidance 
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of a great tradition, we have our cheap, garish, meaningless church windows, 
our too ornate and obtrusive organs at the focus of attention, our new 
sacerdotalism in the over-emphasis on the minister who sits presiding over 
the congregation as from a throne, our impoverished church music, our 
impoverished orders of worship, our unbowed heads, our conspicuous, whisper- 
ing, concert-minded choirs, and our octagonal Akron-plan churches without a 
restful line, the pews skew-gee to the walls of the building, the overhead 
beams diagonal to the floor beams, the floor sloping like a theatre, and the 
tower set crosswise to every other dominant line in the whole edifice! And 
for the church year we have a succession of more or less secular festivals and 
Sundays for special appeals (pp. 45, 46). 


From the contemplation of all of which the author asks his 
readers: “Does not human nature also need a fuller and richer 
use of symbols, the uplifted cross, the candles on the altar, 
the chanting by a hidden choir, the great forms of prayer 
where every word is known in advance and comes as an old 
and familiar friend? On the other hand, if worship is to 
live, must it not be an adventurous and growing thing? Ought 
we not, therefore, to encourage experimentations in new forms 
of worship, and, out of the needs of our own day, prepare 
fresh litanies of social idealism, and peace, and inter-racial 
brotherhood and economic justice?” (p. 48). 

In the chapter on the architectural setting of the new wor- 
ship the story is sketched in word and picture of the present 
rapid change-over from the auditorium-type to the chancel- 
type structure, with an altar, instead of a pulpit, frankly domi- 
nating the space. The fact is recorded that the Federal 
Council of Churches has set up in New York a bureau of 
church architecture where “all who seek to build new churches 
or recondition old ones can obtain helpful ideas in the form 
of pictures and floor plans at little or no expense” (p. 82). 

Many Catholics, quite hazy as to the basic thought-link 
between the bread and wine on the altar and the coin dropped 
into the Offertory collection, will read with self-examination 
such a passage as this: 

But the greatest of all symbolic acts in worship is sacrifice. The impulse to 
give something, to dedicate something to God, is at the very heart of all 
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worship. . . . In Roman Catholic worship the element of sacrifice is made 
central by the offering of the body, blood and divinity of Christ in the 
Mass. What comparable symbolic act is there in Protestant worship? To 
some extent, at least, sacrifice may be represented in the dedication of the 
offering. Money is a dominant symbol in our commercialized civilization 
and the offering presents a strategic opportunity to challenge people’s cal- 
loused thoughts and easy-going ways concerning it. Money represents labor, 
self-denial, thrift, struggle, suffering. It may have been obtained at the cost 
of injustice or heartless indifference to social wrongs or even at the cost 
of personal integrity. Properly scrutinized, interpreted and glorified, the 
giving of money in an offering might be far more spiritually stimulating and 
more productive of deep searching of heart than any passive acceptance of a 
vicarious miracle wrought by a priest upon an altar (p. 87). 


To meet “the simple and somewhat disconcerting fact that 
with the great majority of American Protestants, the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper is not universally revered” (p. 
130), Doctor Palmer devotes one of his finest sections to that 
high theme. “Extremes meet!” he exclaims. “The high 
Episcopal Church, with altar, candles, incense, genuflections, 
ornate vestments and a rigid ritual, celebrates the Holy Com- 
munion, and possibly even calls it Mass, every Sunday. So 
does the plain, austeré Disciples church with almost none of 
the high church symbolism, with a largely extemporized 
ritual, though rigid enough at certain parts, too, and with 
laymen conducting the service. Only it calls it the Lord’s 
Supper” (p. 130). 

An attentive reader will not miss his plea for an evening 
celebration of the Eucharist (p. 134). 

“The rounding out of Christian worship on the side of its 
social implications” (p. 161) is a theme treated with insight 
and enthusiasm. “Here in America a great beginning has 
been made toward a liturgical expression of Christian social 
ideals” (p. 157): doubtless the movement will carry much 
farther still. 


Vill 


A Methodist minister in the field, Mr. Clarence Seiden- 
spinner of Racine, taught by history that “whenever a religious 
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awakening has occurred, it has been accompanied by a re- 
vision of the liturgy” (p. 2), feels concern for the life-pattern 
of contemporary America, “unless the church can offer litur- 
gical sustenance for this lifeform.”* Joyously acknowledging 
that “the public worship of Protestantism has greatly im- 
proved during the past twenty years” (p. 3), the author feels 
that “the wholesale return to antiquity, this widespread style 
revival,” tends to “produce a discrepancy between the liturgy 
and the common life” (p. 7). Hence underlying all he here 
writes is “the need of remaining liturgically sensitive to the 
mood and idiom of today” (p. 33). 

A partial answer to this need can be found, Mr. Seiden- 
spinner is convinced, quoting J. B. Pratt on “Objective Wor- 
ship,” that “the worshipper in the Protestant church must be 
made to feel, as the Catholic feels at the mass, that something 
is really being done—something in addition to the subjective 
change in his own consciousness” (p. 65). 

The author’s prime concern of expressing worship in terms 
of current American life is developed in two ways: the direct 
expression of contemporary social aims in the prayer-texts, 
and the repatterning of the liturgical year to embody “‘feasts”’ 
based directly on current life and occupations. Rejecting “the 
fallacy of believing that the social gospel can be made effec- 
tive through the instrument of the sermon alone” (p. 90), 
there is still the patent fact that “one looks in vain for any 
adequate treatment of this theme in historic usage” (p. 89). 
The liturgical prayers, then, must be recast to provide a litany 
of labor, a litany of the sick, for peace, etc. (pp. 107, 108). 

On meeting “our own liturgical problems in a creative way” 
(p. 59), the author recasts the church year around the poles, 
“the church and the world” (p. 145). Christ's life on earth 
will, of course, engage the Advent, Christmas, Passiontide and 
Easter phases. The church in the world, or the church meet- 
ing the individual and the world, will, in a word, engage the 
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time after Pentecost. “A good catholic would feel at home 
in the liturgical pattern of the church and the world. He 
would miss many of the familiar details, to be sure—the saints, 
martyrs, Mariology, and other medieval emphases” (p. 147). 
In compensation he would sense the modern note of days de- 
voted to particular emphases of their own: 


Now is the time when farmers plow the land and plant the seed in order 
that again the earth may bring forth a harvest. Surely it would seem reason- 
able that this elemental act be given liturgical expression. Here and there 
churches in the agricultural districts are setting aside one Sunday for the 
service celebrating the Spring planting. Such a service at once lifts a 
vocation into the kingdom of God and gives it a cosmic significance. Other 
vocational services of this nature might be arranged, if not during this season, 
then during the latter part of Trinitytide during the autumn. Perhaps one 
such service could be held each year. Built into the structure of the liturgy 
itself could be vocational themes celebrating the work of mechanics, mer- 
chants, carpenters and other builders, teachers, doctors, nurses, office workers, 
men engaged in transportation. The First Methodist Church of Evanston 
has devoted a service to the men at work in the police and fire departments. 
The First Unitarian Church of Chicago has a fine service in honor of teachers. 
The little country church at Greenbush, set among the hills of Wisconsin, 
has a liturgy celebrating the spring planting. More and more such services 
can be arranged throughout the country, as the liturgy becomes increasingly 


organic to the common life (pp. 155, 156). 


In his concluding section on organic church architecture, 
the author gives unstinted praise to the new chapel at Loyola 


University, Chicago: 

When it is completed one of the most thrilling of the country’s modern 
church buildings will be the chapel of Loyola University at Chicago. . . . The 
church is a monolithic structure of poured concrete, with a wide nave which 
one enters through a glorious east front overlooking the lake. Large clerestory 
windows provide ample light. The sanctuary proper is lighted by narrow 
bands of brick glass which bind together a series of arches. These bands of 
light are so placed that when mass is said in the morning the altar will be 
radiant with natural light. A great crucifix above the altar will dominate 
the sanctuary and nave, complementing a cross of similar position and size on 
the exterior. The whole exterior has been made interesting with modern 
decorative motifs and a strong, resilient tower which gives grace and strength 
to the whole building. Here, at least, is a modern church building which 
can be called definitive and beyond the experimental stage (pp. 184, 185). 
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A second Methodist clergyman, Executive Secretary of that 
Church’s Board of Pensions, presents his co-religionists with 
a volume that, to my mind, represents what one might call a 
second stage in the “liturgization” of the Evangelical church- 
es.” Doctor Stafford is not directly concerned with winning 
the Evangelicals to an enriched liturgy, but, seeing them eager 
for the change, is anxious to supply direction in one specific 
category, the use of symbols. “At present,” he says, “the move- 
ment towards a more liberal use of traditional forms and sym- 
bols in Protestant churches is in a somewhat chaotic state. In 
America, until comparatively recent years, Liturgics and 
Symbolism have received very limited attention in the train- 
ing of Protestant ministers except, of course, in the Protestant 
Episcopal and various Lutheran bodies. In a good many theo- 
logical seminaries, this condition has been changed already 
and stress is being laid on study of the proper conduct of wor- 
ship and acquaintance with the historic forms” (p. 28). 

The slender volume is clear, orderly, scholarly, without 
allowing the erudition to burden the reader, and is enhanced 
with photographs and drawings, as well as with a wide bibli- 
ography and a glossary of technical terms. 

Doctor Stafford’s book appeared close on the time the Troy 
Conference of the Methodist Church was seriously cautioned 
of a “liturgical panic to recover Catholic forms of worship,” 
as one may read in The New York Times (April 17, 1942). 
“The real meaning of these Catholic forms,” it was alleged 
in statements attributed to the Reverend Cyril C. Richardson, 
Professor of Church History at Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, “were quite inimicable to Protestantism. There 
are a number of Catholic practices which can be wisely adopt- 
ed by Protestants, but they ought to be understood fully. For 
example, the frequency of holy communion, the use of sacra- 
mental forms in ministering to the sick and in penance. Prot- 


SCHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM IN THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES. By T. A. Stafford. Nashville: 
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estants should avoid devotions to the sacrament, since these 
are out of temper with its main theology.” 
X 

The final title on this list transports us again over the waters, 
as it is the work of an Anglican Benedictine, Dom Gregory 
Dix of Nashdom Abbey.” The work is not a book at all: in 
size, hardly more than a pamphlet, but it represents the finest 
possible kind of study being produced among liturgical schol- 
ars. In the light of painstaking, exact and documented re- 
search, the history of the reservation of the Eucharist is made 
available with modest and engaging simplicity. The aumbry 
(we usually write ambry) is a closed recess in a church wall, 
such as now used in Catholic churches for the holy oils, but, 
in the days before our modern tabernacles, once widely used 
for the reservation of the Eucharist. In this concise and 
graphic history of Eucharistic reservation, there is interest 
on every page, but the greatest interest attaches to the short 
account of how differing racial outlooks gave expression to 
“reverence” in surprisingly different ways. This little treatise 
was to have been published as an appendix to a large work, 
The Shape of the Liturgy; one can but hope that book will 
be on the same high level as the fragment given us in advance. 

“All over the world,” wrote the late Cardinal Hinsley, 
“Almighty God in His Providence is bringing us to a fuller 
realization of what our worship demands of us, a deeper sense 
of what it means to be a member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ!” His Eminence was writing of Catholics for Catho- 
lics. But there is no dearth of clearest evidence, we have seen 
a little of it, that adherents of all the Christian churches, as 
well as those of Judaism, are today finding the fellowship of 
corporate worship the great dynamic factor in twentieth-cen- 
tury religion. The Motu proprio of Pius X, even though the 
hundredth part of its scope is not yet realized amongst us, 
is seen to reach mightily unto the ends of the earth. 


104 DETECTION OF AUMBRIES. By Gregory Dix. London: Dacre, 1942, paper, pp. 72. 





Morey’s “Mediaeval Art” 


JEAN MISRAHI 


his famous formula of “la race, le milieu et le moment,” 

scholars have known that the products of any civiliza- 
tion cannot be well understood, particularly in their historical 
aspect, without reference to the environment and tradition 
from which they spring. Accordingly books of “political” 
history usually include chapters on “cultural” history, vari- 
ously offering summary surveys of the fields of art, literature, 
sometimes philosophy, and, very rarely, music. Conversely, 
books in these latter fields usually include reference to the 
political and economic background of the period under con- 
sideration. 

This is surely all to the good. The basic idea of the inter- 
dependence of all the products of the human imagination and 
intelligence cannot be seriously questioned. In practice, how- 
ever, the method is very difficult to handle. In these days of 
high specialization of studies, of enormous production of re- 
sults of scholarly investigation, it is virtually impossible for 
anyone to realize to any degree at all the traditional ideal of 
the uomo universale. 

Perhaps if the new trends in American education which 
attempt to break down the artificial academic barriers be- 
tween the various fields of study do eventually succeed in 
developing a well-rounded. and soundly balanced curriculum 
in the liberal arts without sacrificing too much in depth and 
practicality, we may develop a new generation of scholars 
with wider horizons and more varied competence than we 
can hope for today. As things now stand the historians of 
politics, literature, fine arts, philosophy and music usually feel 
the limitations of their disciplines very keenly and often try 
as far as they can to improvise for themselves some competence 
in fields related to their own. 
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When such scholars come to the point of publishing the 
results of their investigations, placed in this broader perspec- 
tive, there are many pitfalls in their path. To avoid them all 
would require a man of extraordinary genius, energy, patience, 
prudence and modesty with sufficient leisure and indepen- 
dence to be able to give these qualities free exercise. Such 
conditions being unfortunately quite rare in these days, some 
degree of collaboration will probably be necessary to produce 
history books which treat of a specialized field in its relation 
to its total background. Such collaboration may merely take 
the form of negative criticism from specialists competent 
within their own respective domains, or possibly of more con- 
structive consultations of the author with such specialists in 
regard to his ideas and writings outside of his own individual 
competence. 

Very recently the Marquand Professor of Art and Archae- 
ology at Princeton University has offered the scholarly world 
and the cultivated public the fruit of his unique experience 
of years of research devoted to the assembling, classifying, 
analyzing and interpreting of objects of Christian art previous 
to the Renaissance.’ Professor Morey’s position and standing 
among historians of art is so well known that no endorsement 
or lauding of this summing up of his findings is necessary or 
even appropriate here. 

His title, “Mediaeval Art,” was no doubt chosen for its 
brevity and its approximate correspondence to the field of the 
author’s interest, although the book is at once more and less 
than the title might indicate. For Professor Morey’s story 
begins long before the Christian era, as was no doubt neces- 
sary, and it is not narrowly confined to the domain of art 
without consideration of the religious, philosophical and so- 
cial milieu in which that art developed. On the other hand, it 
does not include in its plan systematic treatment of architec- 
ture, ivory sculpture, enamel work, civil art and so forth. 


IMEDIAEVAL ArT. By Charles Rufus Morey. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1942. Pp 412. $6.50. 
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Nor is it really a conventional survey of the history of early 
Christian and medieval religious painting and sculpture, but 
rather an analytic and interpretative study of the develop- 
ment of style and iconography within that field. And so it is 
that of some four hundred pages devoted to medieval art 
only twenty-three are allotted to “The Romanesque in Spain 
and France,” and no mention is made of such men as Sassetta 
or Piero della Francesca. 

The excursions into related fields, intended to make intel- 
ligible the development of artistic styles, may not, however, 
always attain that objective. Is, for example, the intellectual- 
ism of the Greek mind and art really illumined by its asserted 
affinity to materialism? We are told that “the noble idealism 
of Greek art” was surrounded “with a barrier of materialism. 
‘For evil is a form of the unlimited,’ said Aristotle, ‘and good 
of the limited.’”” Prescinding from the question of whether 
Aristotle may validly be considered a “materialist,” can we 
fully understand Greek thinking if we forget that Plato also 
was a Greek and that he and his successors, for all their in- 
tellectualism, can scarcely be considered materialists ? 

Of the near Eastern peoples, on the other hand, we are told 
that “Too near to nature, they could not see it, like the Greeks, 
in intelligent perspective, and were forced to imagine their 
ultimate realities not in finite but in spiritual terms.” Why 
the near Eastern peoples were any nearer to nature than the 
Greeks is not made clear, nor, I am afraid, is the nature of 
Greek thought and its relation to “oriental” thought and their 
respective arts. The allover patterns, so familiar in near East- 
ern art, are asserted to be an expression of the Eastern yearn- 
ings toward the infinite and the spiritual, and this, somehow, 
is linked up to the emotional. “The outlet of movement for 
the emotional expression required by transcendental content 
is provided in rhythmic composition, and can be experienced 
in so humble an example of this as an allover design.” Or 
again, we are informed that “space in architecture is its least 
determinable element and hence its most suggestive, furnish- 
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ing the wings so to speak for whatever imaginative flight the 
building may inspire. Space in architecture satisfies the same 
desire which seeks the panorama of a view, the craving for 
submergence of self in real or suggested infinitude, and release 
from limitations of personality and circumstance” (p. 259). 
_ This brings to mind, by way of contrast, another statement 
of method in architectural history of recent publication: “In 
each architectural style the characteristic interior space and 
exterior form result naturally from the fundamental elements 
and their characteristic methods of agglomeration. Space- 
study by this method, conditioned as it is by the actual fabric, 
is more likely to be fruitful than many of the current fine-spun 
ideologies which deal with the artistic personality of space in 
a purely subjective and fanciful way.”” 

Professor Morey is at no pains to conceal his own taste and 
sympathy in the dichotomy established between Greek “ma- 
terialism” and Oriental spirituality. His general predilection 
always goes toward naturalism, which he equates with the 
finite, the material and the intelligent, as opposed to the tran- 


scendental, the infinite and the superstitious. Early Christian 
and Coptic art, for instance, find little favor in his eyes. 


Coptic art is the most primitive phase of the early Christian; its inspira- 
tion, when one can penetrate its content, is more superstition than faith. The 
obsession with sex which transpires from the detailed account of temptation 
in the lives of Egyptian monastic saints is apparently present also in the 
treatment of the mythological motifs which are much used in Coptic stone 
carving; a favorite theme is Leda and the swan, rendered with a sensual 
fatness in the nudes and an obvious interest in the implications of the story 


(p. 59). 


Christian style in Egypt, likewise, was “degenerating with 
the Coptic into an infantile primitivism so far as figured rep- 
resentations were concerned.” Is it quite fair to sum up Coptic 
art as infantile, primitive, superstitious and obsessed with sex, 
in view of its magnificent achievements in design, in textiles 


“Kenneth John Conant, 4 Brief Commentary on Early Mediaeval Church Archi- 
tecture, Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1942, p. 2. 
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and in portraiture? This seems to be a very partial charac- 
terization of the Coptic spirit, based more on Flaubert’s Ten- 
tation de Saint Antoine than on Paphnutius’ three visions of 
such remarkable and elevated sanity. 

Professor Morey, moreover, makes short shrift of the con- 
templative attitude. It is, apparently, “negative” (p. 72). 
Byzantine art, in the Table of Contents, is labeled “Contem- 
plative Mysticism,” and Romanesque art, “Positive Mysti- 
cism.”’ Contemplative and negative, then, are correlative, as 
no doubt are active and positive, and contemplative and active 
are to be conceived as opposites, like positive and negative. 
Since these terms are here applied to mysticism, one wonders 
what Professor Morey would make of Thomas’ contemplata 
alits tradere and, indeed, of the life of St. Bernard or of St. 
Theresa. 

This lack of understanding and sympathy with certain as- 
pects of his subject leads to some surprising misconceptions. 
The presence in the cathedral of Parenzo of an apsidal mosaic 
of the Madonna is said to show “a weakening of iconographic 
standards: the two angels here attend the enthroned figure 
of the Madonna, elevated for the first time to a position at the 
liturgical focus of the church” (p. 87). This is surely looking 
at the cathedral of Parenzo with twentieth-century archaeo- 
logical eyes. To the architect and to the worshipers in the 
cathedral the liturgical and artistic focus was surely the altar. 
Any church which distracts attention away from the altar to 
the apsidal decoration is strangely out of focus both liturgi- 
cally and artistically. 

We hear, also, that the gospel books were “always in the 
early Middle Ages, the object of superstitious reverence” 
(p. 186). One begins to wonder whether superstitious and re- 
ligious are not taken to be equivalent terms. 

Historians may learn with some surprise that the Franks 
as well as the Goths “embraced the faith at first in the hereti- 
cal form of Arianism” (p. 181). And they may ask for evi- 
dence af the Irish foundation of the abbey of Saint-Denis (p. 
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183). The introduction of the rule of St. Columban is of 
course no more proof of Irish foundation than the introduc- 
tion of the rule of St. Benedict in any monastery is proof of 
Italian foundation. 

Students of the Carolingian age will strongly question the 
statement that “The ancient empire which the Carolingian 
age admired and imitated was not however the realm of Au- 
gustus, Trajan and Marcus Aurelius. ... It was the Empire 
their forefathers knew that Charlemagne and his successors 
strove so piously to reconstruct—the Empire whose western 
capital was not Rome but Ravenna, and whose habit of 
thought was not the materialism of pagan antiquity but the 
Christian mode of the fifth and sixth centuries” (p. 196). 
Charlemagne obviously had not thought of reviving pagan- 
ism, but his interest in the great classical empire and not in 
the weak and unstable late Empire is well known. Many 
examples might be cited in support of this view; it will suf- 
fice to recall that Eginhard’s quasi official life of Charlemagne 
is closely and often literally modeled on Suetonius’ life of 


Augustus “dont le souvenir avait été si souvent évoqué a la 


93 


cour de Charlemagne depuis la fin du VIIIe siécle. 

Religious historians, likewise, may not accept the juxtapo- 
sition of the Franciscan and Dominican movements with the 
Albigensian revolt which “was suppressed in the bloody Albi- 
gensian Crusade of the early thirteenth century, but these 
very years saw the rise of religious revolt (sic) again in men- 
dicant orders of Franciscan friars and Dominican preachers, 
both converted by the end of that century into papal instru- 
ments” (p. 256). This approach to the foundations of the 
mendicant orders reminds one of Rousseau’s approach to his- 
tory: ‘“Commencons par é€carter les faits.” 

Historians of philosophy have material for reflection too. 
They are told that “The scholastic ideal of intelligible order 
was realized in the spiritual, not in the material domain; the 


3Eginhard, Vie de Charlemagne, ed. Halphen, Paris, 1923, p. x. 
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modern confidence in physical causes for all of life’s phe- 
nomena is in complete contrast to scholastic distrust of sensory 
experience” (pp. 257-8). One may wonder what Thomas, 
even with the patience of a saint, would have said to such a 
characterization of Scholasticism. He might possibly have 
counted to ten and then said “Nihil in intellectu nisi prius in 
sensibus.”” He would likewise have been surprised, as will 
modern theologians, to learn that his Summa became “‘the final 
statement of Latin Christian doctrine” (p. 258). And it does 
not take a profound student of mysticism to object to the state- 
ment that Tauler and Suso were “men who could physically 
realize a union with the Divine” (p. 349). 

This is not the place to discuss in detail the validity of 
Professor Morey’s analysis of the development of styles. That 
must be left for the specialized journals. The general histo- 
rian, however, may be pardoned for expressing some misgiv- 
ings about historical method. Mere resemblance, and some- 
times rather superficial resemblance, can surely not be taken 
without further examination to establish historical continuity. 
Mountains in the background of a manuscript painting deriv- 
ing from Alexandria and other mountains in the background 
of Carolingian manuscript paintings are not sufficient to dem- 
onstrate direct or indirect influence without further evidence. 
Nor is the establishment of a real influence of very much in- 
terest if it results in a merely superficial aping of certain ex- 
ternal forms. 

This sort of analysis is apt to be highly subjective and Pro- 
fessor Morey’s appreciations are often debatable. Opposite 
page 207, for instance, there are reproductions of the St. 
Elizabeth of the Visitation group of the west front of Reims 
and of the Elizabeth of Bamberg cathedral. A certain super- 
ficial resemblance of design between the two figures is un- 
deniable, but to conclude that they were even possibly done 
by the same sculptor is completely unwarranted and to this 
reader absolutely inconceivable. A more total dissimilarity 
of style within the bounds of the external resemblance already 
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noted can scarcely be found anywhere. The Bamberg Eliza- 

beth is strong, harsh, angular and masculine. Her drapery 

is heavy, falling into sharp cutting folds and its contours are 

broken by smaller curves, angles and scalloped concave sur- 
faces. Her head is held stiffly vertical. The Reims Elizabeth, 
on the other hand, is an aristocratic Roman matron, gently 
and deferentially bowing her head slightly toward the Virgin. 
Her posture is relaxed and graceful and her drapery soft and 
light, gently following the contours of her body. She wears 
the fine fabric of the aristocrat that she is; the Bamberg 
Elizabeth wears monk’s cloth or burlap. 

The two styles are totally dissimilar. Still, Mr. Morey is 
at some pains to account for the pretended similarity: “‘it is 
not impossible that a German sculptor, schooled in the early 
atelier of Reims, returned to work at Bamberg, and later 
joined the eclectic group which finished the facade of Reims 
cathedral. This would explain the Teutonic (sic) Mary and 
Elizabeth of the Visitation at Reims, and the general identity 
of style of the Elizabeth in this group with the Elizabeth of 
another Visitation in the ambulatory of Bamberg” (p. 295). 
A more Roman and less Teutonic group than the Reims 
Visitation would be difficult to find. 

Roman and French art, however, receive short shrift and 
Teutonic fares much better on the whole. The term “roman- 
esque” itself “is a misnomer for this phase of mediaeval art, 
for it represents no mere modification of antique Latinity, but 
a fruition of barbarian, Teutonic genius. The sculptures of 
Vézelay and Moissac, the drawings of Winchester and the 
miniatures of Reichenau, are counterparts in art of the feudal 
system, which also achieved its typical form in the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries and was itself a political phe- 
nomenon wholly un-Roman, wherein a traditional tribal 
instinct had finally overborne the imperial machinery which 
Charlemagne labored so long to construct” (p. 250). 

This analysis of “romanesque” civilization and of the feudal 
system will probably not satisfy many historians. It seems 
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quite clear that the flowering first in France of this new culture 
is not Teutonic or tribal, but a new Christian and human 
synthesis of Christian and native elements. The feudal system 
likewise is not tribal kingship; it also is something entirely 
new, though it embodies Teutonic as well as classical elements. 

This preference for an emphasis on the Teutonic carries 
over not only into the amount of space devoted to Germanic 
art, but also to the subjective evaluations of the author. French 
Gothic sculpture is passed over very lightly; the typical object 
chosen to represent it is the Virgin of the choir of Notre- 
Dame in Paris, of whom Morey says: “the French Mary, a 
charming article de Paris, has no significance beyond her 
dainty elegance...” (p. 318). That German art, like all of 
German civilization in the Middle Ages, depends very 
strongly on the French Professor Morey is, of course, aware, 
but this is referred to as a “strange subservience” of a superior 
style to an inferior one: “The sculpture made for German 
cathedrals during the High Gothic period has three outstand- 
ing qualities: a technical dexterity considerably above the 
average in France; a curious subservience nevertheless to 
French models in iconography and style; and a naturalism of 
high order, capable of superb expression and characteriza- 
tion...” (p. 293). The Bamberg Reiter likewise is found to 
be ‘“‘a fine ideal of German youth, a knightly figure with broad 
Teutonic features that nevertheless bespeak a gentle birth; 
enthroned in his saddle, he views the world with cheerful 
confidence” (p. 295). Such language in this book is reserved 
for the art of Germany alone. 

With such strong limitations of taste and appreciation and 
of competence outside his own field, it might have been better 
had the author restricted his account to the fine arts alone, 
without these excursions into related fields which rather ob- 
scure than clarify and deepen the development of the arts 


themselves. 











Olgiati’s Conception of 
Modern Philosophy 


JAMES COLLINS 


HE REVIVAL of Scholasticism has as its purpose not 
only the promotion of studies in the speculative systems 
of the medieval past but also the introduction of this 
tradition into present philosophical currents. The constant 
warning of the great pioneers in this movement was that their 
historical research should not be regarded as of merely archae- 
ological interest in rescuing for the philosophical museum 
curious bits of obsolete mental furniture. Rather were they 
inspired by the conviction that medieval thought contained 
a body of permanently valid doctrines applicable to our own 
problems as well as to those of every age. By a patient and 
sympathetic examination of the available texts these scholars 
accomplished the arduous preliminary task of recovering in 
its main outlines and historical development the philosophical 
teaching of this period. 

Of equal moment for us as contemporaries, however, is the 
progress which has been made in accomplishing the second 
phase of the Leonine program. Not only has the study of 
Scholastic systems and thinkers been generally accepted as a 
legitimate historical discipline, but in some quarters the actual 
bearing of the perennial tradition has been admitted. Espe- 
cially has this recognition of the contemporary relevance of 
Scholasticism prevailed in Italy, where the idealism which 
flourished so long unchallenged now acknowledges Italian 
Neo-Scholasticism to be its most worthy foeman.’ Among 
the centers of learning which have promoted this movement 
is the Catholic University of the Sacred Heart at Milan, 
which was founded with Papal encouragement in 1921. 


1J. Zybura: Present Day Thinkers and the New Scholasticism (St. Louis, 1926), 
p. 278. 
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Under the leadership of the able experimental psychologist 
and convert to Catholicism, P. Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M.., 
this institution has exerted considerable influence in Italy and 
elsewhere through its publications and courses. 
Characteristic of the university’s approach has been its 
sensitivity to the intellectual climate in which it moves and 
a corresponding responsiveness in meeting the needs of con- 
temporary culture. From its inception, emphasis has been 
placed upon the study of modern philosophy, under the direc- 
tion of Msgr. Francesco Olgiati. That rapprochement be- 
tween Scholastic and non-Scholastic thinkers which is still 
largely programmatic in America® has become an accom- 
plished fact in Italy through the writings of Olgiati. An 
examination of the basic principles underlying his productions 
will be instructive, mutatis mutandis, in determining the most 
effective way in which Catholic philosophers can enter into 
a fuller participation in the direction of American cultural 
life and so discharge their duty to their time and country. 
While many features in Olgiati’s position cannot be ac- 


cepted in an unmodified form, his example does teach us a 
valuable lesson. Unless Catholic thinkers in America ap- 
proach the history of modern and contemporary philosophy 
with genuine philosophical (and not merely factual) serious- 
ness, they will not be taken seriously by representative Amer- 
ican thinkers and will continue to be ineffectual in determining 
the content and direction of our common outlook. 


I 


At the conclusion of his well-known study on St. Thomas,’ 
Olgiati reviewed an attitude toward modern philosophy 
which is received today by most schools. This prevalent 


*Cf. the excellent statements by R. Pollock: “Catholic Philosophy and American 
Culture,” THouGHT, September, 1942; M. Millar: “The American Concept of Man,” 
ibid., December, 1942. For a philosophy of higher Catholic learning, cf. A. Gemelli: 
Idee e battaglie per la coltura cattolica (Milan, 1933). 

3L’anima di San Tommasv (Milan, 1923), p. 146; Eng. tr.: The Key to the Study 
of St. Thomas (St. Louis, 1925), pp. 169-70. 
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version of the historical significance of our era places modern 
philosophy in sharpest contrast to the medieval systems it 
supplanted. Whereas the older doctrine upheld being, ob- 
jective reality and transcendence, more recent trends simply 
deny these notions in favor of becoming, subjectivity and 
immanence. Between such contradictory positions there is 
no possibility of mutual understanding but only open, per- 
manent conflict. While they agree on this major premise, 
the conclusions which the various schools draw differ in ac- 
cordance with their proper standpoints. 

For historians of a positivist bent this hostility is interpreted 
in an evolutionary way as the inevitable overpassing of a 
theologico-metaphysical outlook which has been factually dis- 
proven by the onward march of human speculation. From 
this viewpoint Scholasticism represents an anachronism which 
has lingered beyond the days of its usefulness, its complete 
irrelevancy being demonstrated by its incapacity to come to 
terms with later advances in thought. Somewhat more subtle 
is the idealist account. In accordance with its general policy 
of arrogating to itself the whole meaning of history as the 
progressive manifestation of the idealistically conceived spirit, 
this school would incorporate Scholastic philosophy as a valu- 
able (if sublated) element in the historical dialectic. Thus 
the traditional teaching on the transcendence of God served 
as a necessary thetic moment which provoked a Spinozistic 
theory of immanence, ultimately issuing in Hegel’s identifica- 
tion of immanence and transcendence. 

Those Scholastics who subscribe to the intransigent version 
of the history of philosophy thus find themselves in strange 
company. In virtue of this initial admission they have per- 
mitted themselves to be marshaled into the untenable position 
of denying all intrinsic significance to the post-medieval phase 
of human thought, an attitude quite as unjustifiable as that 
Sprung tber das Mittelalter against which they rightly pro- 
test. What is more serious, this nay-saying policy contradicts 
some basic tenets of Christian philosophy itself. It equiva- 
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lently denies the effective operation of divine providence in 
a great sector of human endeavor, namely, the philosophical, 
and in a long period of human intellectual history, namely, 
the modern. On such an account, St. Augustine’s compre- 
hensive vision of the omnipresent power of God, permeating 
all spheres of life and all manifestations of the human spirit, 
is arbitrarily limited and rendered inoperative for our critical 
age. If this position could be substantiated, it would require 
a decisive revision of the Catholic theology of history and an 
important qualification of the extent of God’s providential 
governance of men. 

The complete Christian view of the history of philosophy’ 
avoids both extremes of mechanical progress and depraved 
regress. Mere temporal succession and factual displacement 
cannot serve as the disproof of a doctrine, as Comte main- 
tained, for the truth which is discovered in time is validated 
without reference to time. Facts acquire significance and time 
a direction from an element which surpasses both as an ab- 
solute referent. Nor is the meaning of a truth wholly com- 
prised within the scheme which includes the modification or 
reaction it evokes. On the other hand, at no period in human 
thought and history has God abandoned men to their own 
speculations without in some way utilizing even the most 
patent aberrations for the wider purpose of His providence. 
Just as God’s omnipotence is apparent in the good which is 
extracted from evil, so is it strikingly manifest in the truth 
which is revealed even at the seat of error. With Bossuet it 
must be maintained that every error results from the exag- 
geration of a truth, from a one-sided development which has 
encrusted and distorted an original insight into reality. Our 
duty is to recover this pure gold of truth to be found even 
amidst the most unpromising circumstances. 

If we are to avoid reducing the history of modern philos- 
ophy to a meaningless series of errors, the study of which can 


‘“T]_ significato storico della storia della filosofia moderna,” Riwista di filosofia 
neoscolastica, xxviii (1926). 
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only breed skepticism and despair in young minds, it is incum- 
bent upon the Christian philosopher to recover the verity at 
the core of this entire movement. His task is to illustrate and 
vindicate the rational pattern of history in his own province, 
revealing the inner significance of modern philosophy in its 
positive aspect. He cannot rest content with pointing out 
the errors and refuting the false doctrines which have been 
proposed, nor is it sufficient merely to provide a factual pres- 
entation of the various systems of thought. Necessary as these 
procedures are, they remain negative and preliminary to the 
main office of Christian wisdom in appropriating the spolia 
Aegyptorum. What is at stake here is the validity of the very 
notion of the philosophia perennis. If this tradition is not to 
confess its inability to cope with recent developments, it must 
demonstrate its assimilative power and continual relevance 
by incorporating whatever is sound and by rendering intel- 
ligible whatever is unhealthy in modern philosophy. 

A sign of philosophical vitality is the ability to admit into 
one’s system truths elaborated elsewhere, without sacrificing 
the abiding identity of principle which is the soul of any 
philosophy. Only in virtue of some permanent outlook can 
there be a genuine development of the human spirit. To ad- 
vocate a more intensively historical orientation of Christian 
philosophy demands a serene confidence and profound loyalty 
to the constant practice of this tradition rather than a sur- 
render to empirical relativism. On this score, Olgiati is in 
agreement with another eminent Catholic historian of phil- 
osophy who has observed that history alone delivers us from 
historicism.’ In an attempt to avoid the rigid historical de- 
terminism of materialist and idealist monism, the other pitfall 
of reducing to the status of non-significant events whatever 
doctrines have a local habitation and a name must also be 
avoided. While safeguarding the human context and the 
contingency of philosophical doctrines in their origin, from 





5E. Gilson: Etudes sur le role de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du systeme 
cartésien (Paris, 1930), p. 142. 
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the standpoint of their validity the historian of philosophy 
operates upon the plane of essential truth, discovering the 
necessities of pure philosophical positions. Without destroy- 
ing the liberty of the philosopher, the consequence of philos- 
ophy itself must also be assured. 

Not by resorting to some artificial requirement of dialectical 
progression but by penetrating to the theoretical factor oper- 
ating in the history of thought can the student of modern 
philosophy discover its true meaning and value. In achieving 
a comprehensive view several steps may be distinguished.° 
First, the facts concerning the philosopher’s life and teaching 
must be ascertained apart from our own theories about their 
worth. The thinker must be replaced in his age, the forces 
which genetically influenced his thought being studied in the 
peculiar shape they assumed in his own mind. In order to 
overcome the chaos of unrelated items, the philosopher’s basic 
inspiration or (what Bergson called) his central intuition 
which reduces all apparent irrelevancies to orderly coherence 
must be seized upon. In the light of this seminal principle 
it is possible to reconstruct the vivifying soul of a system and 
to appreciate the organic interrelation of its outlying doc- 
trines. Thus the historian’s initial aim is to reduce multi- 
plicity to unity, not to the mechanistic uniformity which be- 
trays the efforts of positivism nor the a priori unicity of the 
idealist categories, but a unity which is justified by the or- 
ganicity of the real and the synthetic tendency of the mind. 
Such a vital consistency is only reached through the multi- 
plicity itself, through that prolonged and intimate acquain- 
tance with the given facts which generates a spiritual sym- 
pathy and profound insight into the general view permeating 
the whole doctrinal structure. Tout aimer pour tout com- 
prendre is the maxim of the true philosopher. 


®“Ta neoscolastica di fronte al problema teologico ed al metodo storico,” Rivista, 
xix (1927); “Filosofia, storia della filosofia, storia,” ibid., xxvi (1934). This last 
contribution was a communication to the Ninth National Congress of Philosophy at 
Padua in 1934. 
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But the investigator must not rest content with this incom- 
plete objectivity on pain of denying his office as a philosopher. 
He must advance to a more perfect objectivity in which the 
necessary relations which these philosophical teachings bear 
to abiding reality are also disclosed. Having established the 
facts, he must pass judgment upon them; having ascertained 
the soul of a doctrine, he must sift its content, sort out the 
erroneous views and lay bare the soul of truth hidden therein. 
By evaluation the system is rendered significant for philos- 
ophy itself as well as for the age in which the philosopher 
elaborated it.’ Erroneous doctrines are themselves subject to 
necessary laws, the study of which is a most fruitful phase in 
the pursuit of truth. 

History can be evaluated only by a factor which functions 
in history without being subject to the limitations of time and 
place.* Such a criterion is the metaphysic of perennial philos- 
ophy, which has its origin in time and its validity in the supra- 
temporal apprehension of being which transcends contingent 
conditions. Without metaphysics there could be no philo- 
sophical history of philosophy. We should then be condemned 
to an incoherent recital of empirical facts without continuity, 
intelligibility or permanent focus. Only in the properly 
philosophical approach to philosophy in terms of the being 
which it studies can the history of its development be under- 
stood. Apart from metaphysics, alien standards proper to 
other disciplines are introduced, yielding something other 
than a philosophical conception of the history of thought. 

The abiding problem for human speculation is the problem 
of being. Only in function of the solutions offered to the 


7Olgiati warns, however, against dissociating fact and value (the tendency of 
the value school of Windelband and Rickert). The truest fact is that at the core of 
which an inner value is discovered to be resident. “L’organicita del reale,” Rivista, 
vii (1915). For a complete treatment of the modern view of the organic character 
of thought and reality, cf. Olgiati’s study: I/ significato storico di Leibniz (Milan, 
1929); also: “Leibniz e Blondel,” Rivista, xxiii (1931). 

8The necessity for a metaphysic of history is developed in N. Berdyaev: The 
Meaning of History (New York, 1936), especially chs. 1 and 2. 
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ontological question can the bewildering profusion of theories 
be reduced to a reasonable scheme. From this viewpoint the 
decisive feature of any system is its analysis of the nature of 
reality. On the answer to this fundamental question depends 
the character of the entire body of doctrines issuing from this 
primary commitment. The problem itself is posed in an 
historical situation and is conditioned by historical factors. 
Yet its solution is not submitted to the chronological yard- 
stick, but has an absolute and objective value. This does not 
involve the rejection of the historical method but rather its 
perfection, since metaphysical elements are implicated in his- 
tory itself, providing it with the constant relations and per- 
manent principles whereby the historical process is rendered 
intelligible. 


I] 


Every epoch in human history has its characteristic ap- 
proach to reality, its peculiar animating principle which 
colors the efforts of all the individual thinkers it embraces. 
Thus the predominant feature of ancient and medieval philos- 
ophy was its preoccupation with the metaphysics of being as 
acquired through the abstract notion.’ In the historical intro- 
duction te his work on first philosophy Aristotle set the 
example for all metaphysical enquiry by indicating the ante- 
cedent efforts upon which the philosophy of being rests. 
Through a gradual effort at detachment from immediate 
sense perception and a growing reliance upon the intellectual 
report of reality, pre-Socratic thinkers slowly rose from the 
physical and quantitative levels of knowledge to an awareness 
of being as such. With the Socratic concept this ontological 
approach was applied to the immaterial nature of man as well, 
thus preparing the way for the ideal world of Plato. In the 


%“Astrazione e concretezza,” Rivista, xi (1919); “La storia della filosofia moderna 
e la neoscolastica italiana,” ibid., xvii (1926); “Italian Neo-Scholasticism and its 
Relations to Other Philosophical Currents,” in Zybura, op. cit.; “Il critero distintivo 
nella storia della filosofia,”’ Rivista, xxix (1927). 
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Aristotelian theory of hylomorphism the circular process was 
completed: the formal essence of material things was guar- 
anteed as a proper object for philosophical investigation. 

The advent of Christianity was of critical importance for 
the history of philosophy.” Through dogmatic clarification 
such concepts as creation, providence, immortality, personal- 
ity and beatitude were endowed with a significance and pre- 
cision unknown to pagan thinkers. The certitude with which 
faith re-enforced reason even in the field of naturally discov- 
erable truths had an incalculable effect upon the later develop- 
ment of classical metaphysics. Between the Ideas of Plato 
and the rationes aeternae of St. Augustine there was not a 
radical break but a remarkable deepening of a single intuition 
of the intelligibility of the real. Nor is Augustinian interi- 
ority incompatible with the cosmic orientation of the Peripa- 
tetic school. The human subject of knowledge was himself 
viewed in his totality as existing objectively before God and 
in intimate communion with the reality about him. While 
the First Mover of Aristotle is an admittedly imperfect ac- 
count of the living God, still all that is valid in the Stagirite’s 
reasoning has been preserved and immeasurably extended in 
the Thomistic natural and sacred theology. Employing the 
Aristotelian concepts of efficiency, finality, act and potency, 
St. Thomas perfected them in the light of revelation and drew 
out their more remote philosophical implications. 

Common to ancient and medieval thinkers of the great 
schools was the conviction that reality could be investigated 
in its inner nature, that its basic constitution was open to 
rational analysis. To effectuate this investigation, the method 
of philosophical abstraction was fashioned. This must not 
be confused with the imperfect procedure of merely segre- 
gating certain notes for consideration apart from the other 


10“Religione ed educazione,” Rivista, xviii (1926); “La storia della filosofia ed il 
soprannaturale,” in Religione e filosofia (Milan, 1936). This book contains the con- 
tributions of the faculty of philosophy at the University of the Sacred Heart to the 
Eleventh National Congress of Philosophy at Genoa in 1936. 
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features of experience. In this latter way, only a general 
image can be formed, one which derives its applicability from 
its vagueness, from the fact that it has left out other equally 
important and characteristic elements. Proper abstraction, 
on the contrary, is nothing less than a philosophically appro- 
priate approach to the very essence of the object known, to its 
innermost reality and determining factor. In this way the 
mind grasps what a thing is as a genuine entity. 

While abstraction thus makes essential reality accessible to 
the human reason, it does not exhaust the ontic richness con- 
fronting the mind. There still remains for study the partic- 
ular aspect of being in its singularity and mutability. What- 
ever does not fall within the essence nor enjoy a necessary 
connection with it is embraced by Olgiati under the concrete- 
ness of reality. What differentiates the modern period in 
philosophy is its solicitude for the private, the evanescent, the 
existential, the unique. This is the soul of truth which must 
be acknowledged in post-medieval speculation, for it does 
extend our comprehension of being. Considered as such it is 
a method complementary to that employed by the previous 
age. Its results confirm and enlarge the essential viewpoint 
by indicating the particular modes and individual notes which 
clothe the essence under actual conditions, without implying 
any necessary opposition between the reports. Where conflict 
does arise, it is due not to the methods themselves but to the 
exaggerations and exclusive claims of their respective practi- 
tioners. 

Comprehensive thinkers of all ages have used both ap- 
proaches in varying degrees. Thus the whole Augustinian 
tradition, continued by Scotus and Suarez, seeks to include the 
individual features of reality within the scope of philosophy. 
The Drang nach Konkreten was by no means unknown to the 
Scholastic mentality. On the other hand, the Renaissance 
Platonists continued the search after ideal essences, leaving 
an ineradicable imprint upon idealist and mathematical phil- 
osophy. But the main emphasis in philosophical research 
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differs in the representative medieval and modern systems. 
What might have been a most fruitful cooperative endeavor 
was transformed into bitter hostility by narrow-visioned par- 
tisans during the formative stage of modern culture. The 
Aristotelians, who renounced the empirical temper and eager- 
ness for new evidence which their master had displayed, main- 
tained that their general concepts were sufficient to explain 
the laws of bodies without further recourse to observation. 
And in the first flush of their successful application of the new 
techniques, the moderns were led to proclaim the sole com- 
petence of mathematical physics and the exclusive reality of 
the concrete. 

From such unnecessary and disastrous opposition the his- 
torian of philosophy must learn his lesson. Avoiding the sim- 
pliste solution by means of contradictories, he should approach 
the history of thought with the supple and inclusive principles 
of the metaphysic of being. Must he also admit, with Vico, 
“the historicity of the idea,” and does such an admission lead 
to complete relativism? In its origin the abstract idea, as has 
been noted, is historically grounded. But the very conditions 
of abstraction, prescinding as it does from particular aspects, 
allow for the establishment of truths with an absolute value 
applicable to every historical situation. The fundamental 
ontological doctrines are not subject to change; they dominate 
the temporal process and provide lasting criteria for discrimi- 
nating truth and falsehood in particular eras. To know such 
doctrines does not necessarily suppose acquaintance with the 
historical framework within which they were posed and elabo- 
rated. The intrinsic evidence is sufficient to establish their 
truth and logical interconnection. 

No unmodified transferal of this abstract treatment of philo- 
sophical theories, however, can be legitimately made to the 
modern scene. To wrench individual views from their con- 
text and subject them to detailed refutation is unwarranted by 
the nature of the systems under consideration. The approach 
to a philosophy must be dictated by its own general require- 
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ments. In the case of modern speculation, its concrete char- 
acter demands that we examine it in its organic totality and 
in accordance with the single spirit that pervades the whole. 
Only in this way can the metaphysical evaluation do justice 
to the objects of its enquiry and so carry conviction with those 
who are imbued with Geschichtlichkeit. To consider views 
arrived at under concrete inspiration as the result of a purely 
abstract process fails to come to terms with the real situation 
in modern philosophy. While it must be shown that history 
is not its own explanation, this may not be done at the expense 
of the historical. Its rightful claims must be respected and 
incorporated into that metaphysical tradition which is com- 
prehensive enough to include the contingent as well as the 
necessary, the particular as well as the universal. After the 
psychological analysis and philosophical judgment of the in- 
dividual thinker, he must be submitted to historical valuation 
in the perspective of his age. The objective consequences of 
his doctrines may then be traced in the philosophical move- 
ments of the period, where they are worked out with in- 
exorable logic in the hands of disciples and successors. Not 
until the intrinsic dialectic of a system has been traced out in 
all its ramifications can its genuine signification be appreci- 
ated. 

Philosophy and the historical study of philosophy may not 
be dissociated. By these two complementary routes, the mind 
seeks a common goal: the comprehension of reality in its 
height and breadth. Theorizing supposes a concrete histor- 
ical thinker; and historicity seeks an ultimate certitude which 
can only be acquired by reviewing its findings in the light of 
absolute standards. Concreteness and abstraction conspire to 
satisfy the desire of the mind for being in all its aspects. With- 
out a theory of becoming and a recognition of providence it 
is impossible to preserve the dynamic quality of history and 
the thread of rational unity which correlates the most diverse 
views and ages. 
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In his study on Humanism and the Renaissance,” Olgiati 
made a detailed application of these general notions to the 
first phase of modern culture. Against the three prevalent 
interpretations of this period he marshals a mass of convergent 
testimony in favor of his own thesis. While positivism sees 
in the emphasis upon nature the final import of the Renais- 
sance, and while idealism awards first place to the humanist 
glorification of man, both schools concur in viewing the age 
as a complete revolt away from God in the direction of im- 
manence. Catholic scholars have correctly distinguished be- 
tween the Christian and the pagan influences at work, but they 
have accorded little value to the latter current. Olgiati is 
not content with the mutual misunderstanding to which a 
juxtaposition of these opinions leads. 

What distinguishes the entire movement is its constant 
regard for the concrete features of life as exhibited in Renais- 
sance literature, art, political theory, science and philosophy. 
Petrarch’s predilection for human types is adduced by ideal- 
ism as an instance of the break with the past only because this 
school confuses the medieval subordination of man to God 
with a total negation of human values. Anthropocentric hu- 
manism overlooked the truth that the maintenance of the right 
order between man and his end is the very condition of liberty 
and fullness of life. Thus all conflict is eliminated between 
art and religion so long as the moral law is observed. Where 
the revival of a pagan outlook is attempted, this is due to 
a deficiency in the historical sense of the Renaissance, an 
incapacity to integrate its philological views with concrete 
life.” Such an abstractism was an illusion which beset Poggio 
as well as Savonarola, Marsilio Ficino as well as the defenders 
of Aristotelian science. Between the divine and the human 
a synthesis may be effected, but not between paganism and 
Christianity. Where antagonism did exist, it could be traced 


l1Z’agnima dell’ umanesimo e del rinascimento (Milan, 1924). 
127bid., pp. 144-5, 212-6. 
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to immoralism and anti-historicity rather than to an essential 
incompatibility between medieval philosophy and the new 
art. 

Similarly, Machiavelli’s interest in political facts and 
economic forces represents by itself a welcome broadening of 
the Mirror-for-Princes literature, which had become exces- 
sively conventionalized and removed from real conditions. 
His love for the historical was nourished by a general orienta- 
tion toward the concrete.” Only when this standpoint was 
artificially detached from ethical finalism did it run counter 
to medieval political theory, by reason of its own attenuated 
realism. Without a subordination of the individual and the 
State to God, the verita eff etuale is robbed of its human value, 
issuing in the juridical absolutism of Bodin and the Hobbesian 
Leviathan. Political theory divorced from ethical norms 
soon degenerates from an instrument in the service of the 
human commonwealth to the tyrannical strategems of Real- 
polittk, where contact has been lost with actual men and viable 
policies. 

The constant stumbling block of the idealist interpretation 
of modern history is the Renaissance cultivation of the natural 
sciences, with its stress upon the objective world. For Coper- 
nicus and Kepler cognition is a process of discovery and re- 
construction rather than one of subjective creativity. The 
experimental attitude is receptive, eager to submit its findings 
to extramental confirmation or disproof. The mind must be 
accommodated to the fact, and not the reverse. The givenness 
of knowledge is admitted by Leonardo da Vinci, for whom 
wisdom is the offspring of experience. His dictum that no 
certitude is possible without the application of mathematical 
laws to the empirical data expresses the scientific spirit which 
has since dominated the Western mind. The true causes, re- 
marked Galileo, are physical forces: ubt materia, 1bi geo- 
metria. Already mathematical physics was supplanting 


131] metodo per ripensare le dottrine di Nicolé Machiavelli,” Riwista, xix (1927), 
xx (1928). 
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metaphysics as queen of the sciences, yielding the greatest 
certitude in the study of nature.“ Yet the philosophical im- 
plications of mechanism had to await Descartes’ more sys- 
tematic development. 

Once again, the nemesis accompanying an exclusive reliance 
upon one method operated to transform the concrete tendency 
of the early scientists into the abstractism of Cartesian 
physics. When the scientific outlook, with its legitimate ab- 
stractive method by isolation,” was illegitimately elevated into 
a philosophical account of reality, it inevitably entailed an 
impoverishment of our knowledge.” Secondary qualities 
were denied objectivity out of regard for the exigencies of 
mathematical analysis, and for the same reason material sub- 
stance was reduced to one of its (hypostasized) accidents, ex- 
tension. While Berkeley is usually represented as a link in 
the chain of progressively skeptical English thought extend- 
ing from Bacon and Hobbes to David Hume, Olgiati submits 
his thought to a fresh appraisal in terms of the philosophical 
history of modern philosophy.” For this new interpretation 
the decisive feature of Berkeley’s system is not his idealism 
as such but his polemic against the anti-teleological scientism 
which was regnant in his day to the detriment of religion and 
morality. 

In his Commonplace Book, Berkeley exclaimed: “I am 
more for Reality than any other philosophers.” * The reality 
for which he was solicitous was incapable of being grasped 


M41 /anima dell’ umanesimo e del rinascimento, pp. 840-42. 

15“There is another sense in which physics is, and has always of necessity been, 
abstract—namely that the physicist deals with a selection of the properties of what 
there is in the world, and that his success in his investigation depends upon his 
isolating those properties and considering them on their own account.” L. S. Stebbing: 
Philosophy and the Physicists (London, 1937), p. 278. 

16Extensive abstraction cannot support the edifice which philosophy must erect 
by means of its formal abstraction. On the manner in which the physicist must 
prescind from qualitative differences, organicity and historicity of his data, cf. 
“Problemi giuridichi e problemi filosofici,” Rivista, xxiv (1932), pp. 256-7. 

\7Tidealismo di Giorgio Berkeley ed il suo significato storico (Milan, 1926). 

18G. Berkeley: Works, ed. A. C. Fraser, 2nd ed. (Oxford, 1901), 1: 21. 
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by the mechanistic method which reduced thought to sensa- 
tion and life to physical motion. In the name of philosophic 
finalism, Berkeley protested against the arbitrary expulsion 
of final causes and spiritual reality from respectable philo- 
sophical circles. What aroused his most satirical criticism 
was the view of matter held by the empirical school. He de- 
clared it impossible to think or imagine an abstract idea of 
extension apart from all other sensible qualities. Since secon- 
dary qualities had been declared subjective, primary notes 
must likewise be located in the mind. Hence there remained 
for Berkeley nothing extramentally real of that substance 
which his predecessors had identified with extension. Against 
this reasoning scientistic philosophy is unable to defend itself, 
but the attack leaves unscathed the traditional view. In com- 
mon with other English philosophers, Berkeley confused im- 
proper scientific abstraction with the philosophical process 
which attains to the quiddity through its essential notes. In 
rejecting the former procedure, he also rejected the latter un- 
heard. Because of this confusion, the empiricist tradition was 
unable to form universal concepts, consistently merging the 
idea with the generalized image—an equivocation to which 
Berkeley fell heir. His tentative effort to distinguish between 
idea and notion is an indication that he felt the need for clari- 
fication on this critical issue. 

The material substance which Berkeley’s arguments remove 
is the Cartesian notion which was acquired by transferring to 
metaphysics the mathematical method which had proven so 
successful in the physical sciences.” Because it is experi- 
mentally convenient to reduce all qualitative notes to their 
quantitative correlates, natural science may legitimately dis- 
regard whatever cannot be expressed in formulas and pointer 
readings. But in erecting this methodological simplification 
into a philosophical outlook, Descartes exposed the concepts 
of matter and substance to just such attacks as those launched 


19“T] concetto di sostanza,”’ Riwista, xxi (1929). 
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by the Bishop of Cloyne. It is in function of its concreteness 
and teleology that we must understand Berkeley’s immaterial- 
ism. No other solution was possible for him without a return 
to the metaphysics of being and philosophical abstraction. 


III 


The seeds of Humean pan-phenomenism are to be found in 
Berkeley’s note that “mind is a congeries of perceptions. ‘Take 
away perceptions and you take away the mind.” ” Without 
an adequate concept of substance, it was not possible to defend 
the substantiality of the human mind. Berkeley’s activistic 
conception of spiritual cognition and notions is likewise an 
anticipation of the Kantian and absolute idealist view of 
creative self-consciousness (however much they depreciate 
their indebtedness to their “dogmatic, pre-critical” prede- 
cessor). In contemporary Italy this current of modern phil- 
osophy has reached an extreme expression in the historicism 
of Croce and the activism of Gentile, doctrines which admit 


no reality apart from or superior to the self-constituting spirit. 
In a series of important discussions with leading Neo-Hegel- 
ians carried on in the Rivista di filosofia neoscolastica,” 
Olgiati has both clarified the position of Scholasticism in the 
face of recent idealist trends and made a significant advance 
in his conception of modern philosophy. These papers are 


20 Works, ed. cit., 1: 27-8. Here Oligiati follows Fraser. For a contrary view, cf. J. 
Wild: George Berkeley (Harvard, 1936), pp. 41-2. 

21“Tdealismo assoluto e trascendenza,” Rivista, xxiii (1931); “A proposito del 
nuovo spiritualismo di Armando Carlini,’ ibid., xxiv (1932); “Il trascendentale ed 
il trascendente,” ibid., xxv (1933); “Il superrealismo di Francesco Orestano,” ibid., 
xxvii (1935); “Il concetto de realta,” ibid., xxvii (1935); “Realta ed esperienza,” 
ibid., xxviii (1936); “La critica dell’ idealismo,” ibid., xxviii (1936). Perhaps the 
most fruitful suggestion offered by Olgiati in this discussion is the observation that 
no problem of subject and object arises in the first moment of cognition. Dr. Vincent 
Smith has pointed out to me the similar development of this point in the philosophy 
of Louis Lavelle: “Si toute connaissance et toute action sont supportées par une 
expérience fondamentale que l’on peut appeler une expérience de présence, celle-ci, dés 
qu’on l’analyse, manifeste aussitét un triple aspect: elle nous donne tour 4 la pré- 
sence de l’étre, puis notre présence 4 |’étre, enfin notre intériorité par rapport a |’étre” 
(La présence totale, Paris, 1934), p. 42. 
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models of scholarly courtesy, sympathetic understanding of 
an opponent’s position and acute philosophical resolution of 
pressing difficulties in the light of traditional philosophy. If 
Scholastic philosophy is recognized as a living force in Euro- 
pean culture today, such discussions as these are in large 
measure responsible. 

The writings of Armando Carlini, professor of theoretical 
philosophy and rector of the Royal University of Pisa, are 
indicative of the dissatisfaction that many young thinkers are 
experiencing within the solipsistic confines of Neo-Hegelian- 
ism. His theory of “a new spiritualism” is a valiant attempt 
to escape from the philosophical prison of modern idealism 
by reasserting the reality of the transcendent. Unfortunately, 
he wishes to discover this liberating principle within the limits 
of the immanent itself. Such a compromise is impossible. 
Either a transcendent reality entirely distinct from and su- 
perior to the human spirit must be frankly acknowledged, or 
thinkers must be content with the absolute subjectivity of 
Gentile. The inadequacy of the latter alternative can be 
avoided only by returning to theocentric realism. ‘To main- 
tain the complete centrality of man is to lapse into total im- 
Mmanentism without norm or orientation. Carlini does not 
attain to the transcendent reality of God, but is still restrained 
within the limiting notion of the transcendental as a function 
of pure consciousness. 

From his study of contemporary idealism, Olgiati concluded 
that realism cannot be effectively distinguished from it except 
in terms of the nature of reality. Unless perennial meta- 
physics is existentially orientated, it cannot maintain its iden- 
tity against the corrosive inroads of immanentism. No 
sophistical distinction may be introduced between being and 
reality when being is recognized as that which exists or can 
exist: id quod habet esse. For existential realism thought is 
self-conscious only when it has been impregnated by being, 
while for idealism the actus essendi is itself thought and so 
depends upon transcendental consciousness. The antithesis is 
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complete between ex nihilo nihil, nulla cogitatio sine esse 
and ex nihilo cogitatio, ex cogitatione esse. Being is not lim- 
ited to the object, as idealism maintains, but includes the sub- 
ject and his thought as well. Thought and the thinker come 
under the universal laws of being and can be known only in 
terms of being. Nor is the reality of the thing in its natural 
mode of existence to be confounded with the object, with the 
thing as presented in knowledge. Only subsequent to estab- 
lishing the ontological finality of intellect do the problems of 
interiority and exteriority, subject and object, arise. Every 
thought, if it is a thought, zs, but not every being is known 
after the manner of self-consciousness. Absolute subjectivity 
cannot maintain its distinction from empirical subjectivism 
if it admits no reality which can be known by the mind with- 
out being its own product. Either the condition of knowledge 
is a reality transcendent of our cognitive constructs or we 
must be resigned at most to positing the unknown transcen- 
dental conditions of consciousness. 

Thus the main dispute between contemporary Scholasticism 
and idealism centers about the meaning of reality. This point 
was seen clearly by Francesco Orestano, President of the 
Italian Philosophical Society, in his theory of superrealism. 
Since he admits only experience and the conceptual scheme 
erected upon it, the “reality” which he champions is only a 
provisional term for subjective elaborations whose mental 
origin is not yet clearly traceable. An effective realism is 
possible only if the reality which has its cognitive source for 
us in experience also possesses a value transcending the ex- 
perience of which it is critically independent. Realism con- 
siders being in function of existence; phenomenism reduces 
it to appearance; idealism to thought. Reality need not be 
defined as an obscure something deprived of thought and 
hence irrational. Being would then be impermeable to our 
minds, justifying its rejection by the idealists. If reality were 
qualified as that which is independent of being perceived, it 
would exclude the reality of God and of thought itself. A 
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plenary metaphysic must recognize the rationality of the real, 
the proportion between being and intelligibility. What it 
rightly refuses to do is to require a complete identification of 
being and knowing outside of God Himself. The impasse 
of idealism is implicit in its very formulation of the problem 
of knowledge in terms which can be satisfied only if the 
philosopher be divine. 

In the perennial philosophy there are two moments: the 
Platonic metaphysic of essence and the Aristotelian meta- 
physic of being. Only when being is defined in terms of the 
mutual correlation or transcendental proportion of essence 
and existence can it serve as the adequate foundation for a 
realist outlook. Taken by themselves, essence alone leads to 
idealism and existence alone to positivism. Such a divorce is 
only conceivable when the necessary connection between the 
experience of concrete reality and the concept of being has 
become obscured. Rationalism sacrifices experience to the 
idea, whereas empiricism accepts experience at the expense 
of concepts. This fatal division of formal knowledge and its 
content arose from the failure to begin speculation in the 
concrete act of cognition, where thought and thing are united 
in the intelligible act which partakes entitatively of the being 
of the subject and refers intentionally to the being of the 
object. 

May not phenomenism and idealism claim that the reality 
they recognize, namely, appearance or thought, is also “that 
which has being”? Berkeley’s limited phenomenism does 
admit reality (the act of percipere and the cause of perctpz) 
apart from appearance, but the radical view of Hume ban- 
ishes this residual ontology as inconsequential. For Hume 
both the act of perception and the perceiver are themselves 
phenomena. This radical position is a logical extreme, for if 
any being be admitted, then to this extent the ontological laws 
of classical realism prevail. For the thoroughgoing phenom- 
enist there can be no reality in the true sense of being. No less 
completely does the Fichtean Ichhett proclaim the primacy 
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of act over being. Idealism limits being to the object created 
by the spirit itself. Since the self-conscious mind is a subject, 
it cannot be the object of knowledge, that is, it cannot have 
being. Hence the only independent reality which idealism 
is prepared to admit is deprived of being as “pure inexist- 
ence.” 

For traditional philosophy there was no problem of knowl- 
edge, although it did elaborate a theory of knowing within 
the context of its metaphysics. Such a lack is not evidence of 
a deficiency but rather of a refusal to be led astray by such 
pseudo-concepts as ‘a pure phenomenon which appears but 
does not have being” or “the self-creativity of thought which 
precedes the being it produces.” Hence the problem of the 
bridge from mind to reality is a false one: from the concept 
of being it is impossible to arrive at being itself. With Gil- 
son, Olgiati considers the attempt made by the Louvain school 
to establish realism upon a terrain chosen by anti-realism an 
impossible and dangerous project. This conclusion was en- 
forced by a controversy which he waged with Giuseppe Zam- 
boni, an eminent epistemologist, who sought to rethink Mer- 
cier’s position in terms of a pure gnoseology. From its incep- 
tion until 1931 Zamboni taught at the University of the Sacred 
Heart, expounding his views freely in the lectures and publi- 
cations sponsored by this institution. After careful examina- 
tion of his teaching, Gemelli finally concluded that it was 
detrimental to students and to further research.” It represents 
the final outcome of the attempt of realism to answer a ques- 
tion which has been so framed as to yield only an idealist 
answer. 

Because of its general import and its direct bearing upon 
the most recent expression of his theory of the history of phil- 
osophy, Olgiati’s view on the role of theory of knowledge in 
Scholasticism must be given careful consideration. The basic 
principle of Zamboni’s gnoseology is a distinction made be- 
tween phenomenal and ontological reality, the former being 


224, Gemelli: “Il ‘caso’ Zamboni,” Rivista, xxvii (1935). 
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real but not ontological in nature.” By the senses we can per- 
ceive only our own modifications, that which appears to the 
sentient subject. Hence only phenomenal reality is attained 
through their mediation, not the reality of being itself. For 
this latter we must turn to the pure experience of self entirely 
apart from sense perception, to the consciousness of one’s own 
spiritual substance. Thus a radical Kantian dichotomy be- 
tween noumenal and phenomenal reality, between reason and 
sense, must be introduced into the heart of Scholastic theory 
of knowledge.” Hence epistemology is prior to metaphysics. 
Against this epistemological denial of the unity of the human 
composite and the primacy of metaphysics, Olgiati has sought 
to restate the traditional view in terms of the contemporary 
dispute. 

By means of the senses the subject attains not only to its 
own modifications but also to that which is other than itself. 
In the object thus perceived the senses apprehend being, al- 
though not formaliter ut sic. From sense data in the first 
place, the intellect abstracts the formal concept of being 
which was already contained therein in an implicitly intelli- 
gible way. If sensibility gave only phenomenal knowledge 
and in no way conveyed ontological reality, there would be 
no reason for granting experience of self (which occurs in 
concurrence with the acts aroused by perception) a privileged 
position. Logically, we should (on Zamboni’s premises) re- 


237] problema della conoscenza nella neoscolastica italiana,” in Indirizzi e con- 
quiste della filosofia neoscolastica italiana (Milan, 1934); “La gnoseologia di G. 
Zamboni,” Rivista, xxvii (1935); “Il problema della conoscenza nella filosofia moderna 
ed il realismo scolastica,” ibid., xxviii (1936), a communication to the International 
Thomistic Congress held in Rome in 1936; “La giustificazione del realismo,” Rivista, 
xxx (1938). Cf. the critical study by A. Rossi: “Studio critico sulla gnoseologia (o 
psicologia pura della conoscenza propria e attuale) di Giuseppe Zamboni,” ibid., 
1932-33-34, reprinted as La gnoseologia del P. G. Zamboni (Piacenza, 1935). 

24Cf. G. Zamboni: La gnoseologia deil’atto (Milan, 1923); Introduzione al corso 
di gnoseologia pura (Milan, 1924); Studi esegetici, critici, comparativi sulla “Critica 
della Ragione pura” (Verona, 1932). In this last work Zamboni affirms that the 
introduction of the Kantian categories into the Thomistic system would mark a 
philosophical progress tout court (pp. 303-4). Cf. Zamboni: Metafisica e gnoseologia 
(Verona 1935). 
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duce the ego also to a phenomenal status, since we know it 
only through its manifestations. What sort of entity is a 
phenomenal being which prescinds entirely from ontological 
reality and which can be considered apart from it? A being 
which is not an ontological reality is inconceivable: quidquid 
est, st quid est, ens est. Whatever is not nothing involves the 
laws of metaphysics in some way, for they are applicable to 
potential and actual, substantial and accidental, being. Since 
the concept of reality is identical with the concept of being, 
a phenomenon can have no value except in function of that 
which in some way is. 

Were theory of knowledge logically anterior to meta- 
physics, then the concept of being which is the formal object 
of the latter science would require a prior justification from 
an extraneous source. To maintain the primacy of meta- 
physics, its connection with epistemology must be such that 
epistemology depends on it and assumes a particular form in 
each thinker because such and not otherwise is his theory of 
being. Hence the history of the gnoseological problem must 
be rethought in function of the history of metaphysics. Not 
only in the static hierarchy of the sciences but also in the dy- 
namic process of their development, the paramount role of 
metaphysics is preserved when philosophy is understood as 
fundamentally orientated to the study of being. What is pre- 
supposed in every speculative effort is at least an initial 
metaphysical attitude (what Garrigou-Lagrange terms a 
“rudimentary ontology”), rather than a fully developed 
theory of being. The epistemological question is posed in 
terms of a view on the nature of reality, and the character of 
this theory of knowledge is determined by its initial ontologi- 
cal commitment. Gnoseology is thus a subsequent moment in 
the general movement of the mind in search of reality, a 
moment which occupies a definitely subordinate position in a 
wider dialectic. Logic for Aristotle and Mill and Hegel in 
each instance has a different connotation in virtue of the 
metaphysical system in which it is intended to operate. 
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What differentiates ancient and medieval philosophy from 
modern is precisely a changed notion of the proper object of 
metaphysics. While the former is a metaphysics of being, 
the latter is a metaphysics of the object (phenomenism) or of 
the subject (idealism). Being in the first acceptation means 
whatever exists or can exist. For phenomenism being is that 
which appears, that which is the object of knowledge, while 
for idealism it is reduced to a product of the creative mind. 
Since their appreciations of being differ, the theory of knowl- 
edge has not the same meaning for classical and for modern 
philosophy. Only in a phenomenist universe does knowledge 
become a critical problem which must be solved previous to 
any future metaphysic. No probléme du pont is conceivable 
apart from the assumption that the being which the mind 
knows immediately is that which appears in consciousness. 
Then only is it possible to ask how the mind can advance 
from its ideas (the immediate 1d quod of knowledge) to a 
reality hypothetically supposed to exist beyond our cognition. 

When a critical gnoseology is viewed from the metaphysi- 
cal standpoint, the attitude of the realist toward it becomes 
evident. If it be a question of arriving at the truth of the 
question, then he must maintain that the problem as posed in 
modern philosophy is not a genuine one, since it rests upon 
an untenable notion of being (as reduced to appearance or 
product). To venture a solution demands the previous 
acceptance of an initial metaphysics which is incompatible 
with sound ontology.” If, however, it be the maieutic task of 
leading the modern mind to an adequate realism, then it is 
necessary to study with historical exactness and sympathy the 
various solutions offered by phenomenism and idealism. Only 
by entering into the very rhythm of these systems and uncov- 
ering their ontological presuppositions and the dialectical 


25“Scholasticism is a conscious, reflective and deliberate realism, but one which 
is not founded on the solution of the problem posed by idealism, because the terms 
of that problem necessarily imply idealism itself as a solution.” E. Gilson: Le réalisme 
méthodique (Paris, 1936), p. 11. 
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laws at work in the logic of error can a truly philosophical 
treatment of the contemporary philosophical situation be 
achieved. Nor should we overlook the positive value of the 
modern cultivation of the empirical sciences and history. 
Neither total rejection nor total acceptance is demanded. 
Olgiati’s teaching is intended to provide a sound basis for a 
discriminative appreciation of modern theories in their larger 


aspects. 
IV 


Can the thesis that post-medieval philosophy has enter- 
tained a new notion of being and consequently a new under- 
standing of the theory of knowledge be sustained historically? 
The two magisterial works which Olgiati has devoted to 
Descartes” provide a careful justification in the light of re- 
cent research. Surveying the various interpretations offered 
in our day, he concludes from a careful textual examination 
that the Cartesian doctrine stands at the fountain-head of 
modern philosophy not only because of the manner in which 
it poses the problem of knowledge but primarily by reason 
of the new conception of being that it offers. It is this ap- 
proach to /e cartésianisme efficace which has led scholars 
generally to recognize the thorough revision to which the 
accepted view of Cartesianism must be submitted in the light 
of Olgiati’s investigations. 

In denominating the Cartesian philosophy a “rationalistic 
phenomenism,” Olgiati deliberately employs polemical terms 
in a challenging combination. Whereas “phenomenism” is 
usually reserved to characterize the positions of Hume and 
Kant, Olgiati uses it here to signify the continuity and log- 
ical consequence detectable in the development of modern 





°61) Cartesio (Milan, 1934); La filosofia di Descartes (Milan, 1937); “Il fenome- 
nismo di Descartes,” in Cartesio nel terzo centenario del ‘Discorso del metodo 
(Milan, 1937): “Il concetto di ‘realismo’ e di ‘fenomenismo’,” Rivista, xxxii (1940). 
Also, H. Gouhier: “L’itinéraire ontologique de Descartes,” ibid., xxvi (1934); M. 
Campo: “La filosofia di Descartes ed il suo significato,” ibid., xxvi (1934); C. Ferro: 
“I] problema del fenomenismo razionalistico,” ibid., xxxii (1940). 
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philosophy. The roots of Kantian formalism and idealist 
subjectivity are traceable to the Cartesian notion of being as 
contrasted with the Scholastic view. Being is now consid- 
ered not with reference to the actus essendi but as it appears 
in consciousness. Under this regard the object of knowledge 
is not yet a pure representation of the subject (idealism), but 
neither can the Cartesian sum be identified with the Scholas- 
tic esse. For it functions primarily as a datum of experience, 
as a passively given object which is the immediate term of 
cognition. The world of phenomena for Descartes is not that 
of objects sensed (empirical phenomenism) but of objects 
thought by reason and unified under the Cogito (rationalistic 
phenomenism). 

Descartes essays to cross the bridge from thought to extra- 
mental reality—-a nosse ad esse valet illatio—since the idea 
itself is reality or objective essence prescinding from exist- 
ence. That which appears has phenomenal reality midway 
between nothingness and actual being. Spiritual substance 
is defined in terms of thought rather than as a mode of being, 
since the thinking person figures chiefly as the unifier of con- 
sciousness (an anticipation of the Bewusstseinseinheit of later 
idealism). This phenomenal view of the ego is paralleled by 
the conception of God as perfect idea rather than as subsistent 
being, since God is the necessary condition and guarantee of 
all thought and appearance. As Kant will say later on, God is 
the supreme limiting idea of pure reason. Phenomenism 
does not deny extramental reality, for it is not primarily 
gnoseological but metaphysical. But neither does it imply by 
itself a dualism of what is and what appears, being concerned 
with what is in its general aspect. 

To understand Descartes’ view of the nature of being, it is 
necessary to employ the distinction between an initial and 
a developed metaphysics. Many of his particular theories 
are superficially similar to those of realism, but the value 
which he attaches to his terms is determined by his rational- 
istic phenomenism. Ideas are not only real but are the only 
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reality directly attained, from which other realities must be 
deduced. The immediate reality passively given in appear- 
ance is the objective essence or content of thought apart from 
the formal act of existence. Since intellect does not directly 
apprehend being and issue in an existential judgment, the 
necessity of overpassing the primary deliverances of reason 
inevitably arises for Descartes. The failure of his attempt to 
deduce formal being from the ideal content led inexorably to 
Hume’s denial of the possibility of transcending conscious- 
ness. In the Master of Konigsberg the two currents of ration- 
alistic and empirical phenomenism at last rejoin, preparing 
the way for the absolute subjectivity of an idealism enclosed 
within a world of essences which cannot rejoin the actual ex- 
istence from which it was arbitrarily divorced. 

The modern world did not seek the concrete because it had 
entered on the way of immanence: rather did it diverge into 
immanentism through its one-sided notion of concreteness it- 
self. It sought to erect the apparential and particular as- 
pects of being into the very essence of reality, and only suc- 
ceeded in producing a hybrid presenzialita metafisicizzata 
which distorted. both essence and the concrete. To restore 
both these aspects of reality it is necessary to accept the meta- 
physics of being, the perennial wisdom which embraces the 
abstraction of classical philosophy as well as the concrete 
existentiality of the best in the modern spirit.” Olgiati’s con- 
ception of modern philosophy thus provides the theoretical 
basis for incorporating the genuine achievements of our age 
in the wider synthesis provided by ancient and medieval 


ontology. 


27In a series of valuable studies on contemporary thinkers, Olgiati has indicated 
the shortcomings of a purely phenomenist basis for speculation: “La filosofia di 
Edouard Le Roy,” Rivista, xxiii (1931); “La filosofia religiosa di Luciano Laberthon- 
niére,” ibid., xxv (1933); “La filosofia bergsoniana ed il realismo,” ibid., xxvii (1935) ; 
“L’ontologia di Maurice Blondel,” ibid. xxxx (1938). Olgiati’s first book was: La 
filosofia di Enrico Bergson (Turin, 1914). There he showed that while Bergson 
opposed both idealism and mechanism, his philosophy of pure experience marks a 
resurgence of empirical phenomenism. 
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IraLy From WITHIN. By Richard G. Massock. New York: Macmillan 

Company, 1943. Pp. 400. $3.00. 

Italy From Within contains no new or unexpected revelations. It discloses 
no secret documents, no treaties among the European and Asiatic powers 
which had not been commented on in parliaments or in the press. Yet it will 
serve to bring back facts and currents to the minds of people who do not 
always realize what they are fighting for. 

Mr. Massock was Chief of the Rome Bureau of the Associated Press from 
1938 to December 1941. Even after Mussolini’s declaration of war against 
the United States, Mr. Massock observed no enmity toward the United 
States or toward Americans in Italy. In Rome there has not been a single 
anti-American demonstration since December 11, 1941. ‘““The Italian people 
hold Mussolini personally responsible for Italy’s tragedy. They hate him, 
and they loathe the Germans, as much as an amiable, industrious, easy going, 
peace-loving people are capable of hatred.” The author feels that an Amer- 
ican invasion army would be hailed by the Italians as liberators from oppres- 
sion. He reminds us that Mussolini, not so long ago, called the Germans 
“barbarians” and referred to the Japanese as the “yellow peril.” In 1933 
Italy signed a treaty of friendship and non-aggression with Russia—the first 
pact which any power made with the Soviet Union. Italy received oil from 
the Black Sea ports and paid for it by building two cruisers for Russia, one 
in Leghorn, the other in Leningrad under the supervision of Italian experts. 
In March, 1934, Mussolini told an assembly of the Fascist Party: “Since 
the war we have followed a friendly policy toward Austria, and we have 
defended its integrity and independence and sovereignty.” It was imme- 
diately after the assassination of the Austrian Chancellor Dollfuss that in 
the Popolo d’Italia, the mouthpiece of Mussolini, an article appeared which 
ended with the words: “Anschluss means war.” When Hitler, in 1938, 
visited Italy ten thousands of people—among them the writer of this review 
who had lived in Italy since 1931—were imprisoned for three weeks. Pope 
Pius XI had retired from Rome to Castel Gandolfo three days before the 
arrival of Hitler in Rome; and the Vatican Museum was closed to Hitler. 
In 1932 Mussolini told Emil Ludwig: ‘Antisemitism does not exist in Italy. 
The Italian Jews have always behaved well as citizens and fought bravely 
as soldiers. "They occupy eminent positions in the Universities, the army, 
and the banks.” A few years later, however, the German antisemitic laws 
were introduced in Italy—in a mild form. In spite of a concordat with the 
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Holy See, persecutions of Catholic institutions began to develop. The Church 
had criticized the moral aspects of Fascist policy and tried to maintain her 
youth organizations. The Fascists dissolved the Catholic boy scout organiza- 
tions, and Catholic Action was attacked. 

Of particular interest are the chapters in which Mr. Massock describes 
the extreme delicacy of the task of the Pope to maintain strict poli-ical 
neurality and to give spiritual and moral comfort to the persecuted nations. 
In 1940, Pope Pius XII sent to the rulers of Belgium, Holland, Luxembourg 
a message in which he prayed God that their liberty and independence wouid 
be re-established by the successful result of the struggle, forced on their 
people against their will and right. The Italian press never mentioned this 
message. 

On the whole, the book is a convincing history of the rise and downfall of 
Fascism. It is timely, interesting and—in spite of the seriousness of the 
subject—written with a sense of humor. 

Loyola University, New Orleans. WERNER PEISER. 
THE Near East. Problems and Prospects. Edited by Philip W. Ireland. 

Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1942. Pp. 266. $2.50. 

In the first lecture of this collection, Count Carlo Sforza discusses ‘The 
Near East in World Politics.”” He expresses the idea that before the first 
World War there was an embryonic understanding among European Powers, 


regarding the Near East and North Africa: “We would hate one another 
in Europe, but we had learned that between two neighboring spheres of in- 
fluence or colonies the interests in common were as great as between two 
white men meeting in the middle of a desert.”” This understanding has been 
shattered by the two World Wars, which have virtually “destroyed the 
moral basis of ascendency the Europeans had over Asia.’’ Western states- 
men inaugurated the mandate system of the League of Nations “to cover 


ancient imperialism with a halo of undeserved sanctity. . . . The mandate 
was born in sin” (pp. 12-13). Count Sforza discloses an international in- 
trigue engineered by Mr. Lloyd George, who in 1919, to gain support of 
Italy against Russia suggested that Italy should annex Georgia (p. 14). 
According to Count Sforza, there is no possibility of success of a Jewish 
State in Palestine. He thinks “an Arab-Jewish agreement is impossible if it 
is confined to Palestine” (p. 20). While discouraging Zionism, he suggests 
that the Jewish immigration should be allowed in all the Near East and 
there should be Arab-Jewish cooperation. He thinks that Arab nationalism 
will bring about Arab unity. 

Mr. H. A. R. Gibbs, Laudian Professor of Arabic, Oxford University, in 
two essays, “Social Changes in the Near East” and “The Future of Arab 
Unity,” substantiates the thesis that all social changes in the Near East, 
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during the past century or so have arisen, directly or indirectly, from the 
impact of our Western Society and the penetration of Western techniques 
and ideas into what used to be the Ottoman Empire as well as into Egypt 
and Iran. In regard to the political theories of the Oriental people he makes 
the following interesting remark: 


The old Muslim jurists had a maxim: “The basic principle is liberty,” freedom to 
do as one likes. But liberty was restricted by two further principles, the protection 
of the individual against himself and the protection of society from anti-social 
instincts of the individual. Neither the individual nor society must be sacrificed. 
On this basis, both social custom and law built up a doctrine of the mean, the middle 
way, which has become ingrained in the character of not only of Muslims but also 
those non-Muslims who shared the tradition of Arabic culture (p. 61). 


Political and social reconstruction of the Arab world will not be mere 
copying of the West but a reassertion of Arab institutions, enriched by assimi- 
lation of Western or modern ideas suited to modern conditions. Awakened 
Arabs “want the new system to be an Arab system, not a pale imitation of 
the Western system; they are, above all, eager to preserve Arab unity and 
to prevent the Arab countries from becoming socially dislocated—as well 
as economically and politically dislocated” (p. 58). Of the two forces 
among the Arabs—Arab nationalism and the Pan Arab Movement, the 
latter is fanatical, anti-foreign and less likely to attain the leadership re- 
quired to bring about Arab Unity. But Arab nationalism, guided by modera- 
tion, might bring about unity among various Arab States having a common 
program in political affairs and cultural progress. The Western world should 
cooperate with reasonable Arab nationalism. 

In “Prospects of Peace in Palestine,” Prof. Salo W. Baron of Columbia 
University discusses the possibility of harmonizing interests of the Arabs, 
Jews and the British in Palestine. First of all, he recognizes that the 
Arabs, as the majority in Palestine have a special right. But the Jews 
also have a special claim in Palestine. It is the land of their forefathers 
and, because of their present sufferings, they should have the opportunity 
to migrate in some place where they could be safe. Thirdly, the Jews 
have been promised by the Balfour Declaration that they will be aided in 
the re-establishment of their homeland and in Palestine. Lastly, the Jews can 
point to their achievement in the last two decades to prove they will be able 
to build a Palestine which will benefit both Jews and Arabs, Professor Baron 
opposes the idea of restriction on Jewish immigration and the sale of land, 
as recommended by the White Paper of May, 1939. As the British are in 
Palestine to stay for their imperial interests, and as the Arabs, who regard 
it as their country, and the Jews, who regard it as their ancestral home, 
are opposed to the partition of Palestine, the only feasible solution, accord- 
ing to Professor Baron, is to have a Commonwealth of Palestine as a part 
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of the British Commonwealth in which both Arabs and Jews could live 
peacefully and amicably. 

Prof. Charles K. Webster, in “British Policy in the Near East,” admits 
that “British policy in the Near East has been largely determined by the 
Colonial Office. . . . In Egypt it might be claimed that the motives were 
mixed, though that of security predominated; but in Palestine and Iraq it 
was the desire for the security of the route to the East (India in particular) 
which led Britain to desire any control” (pp. 55). 

Prof. Quincy Wright in ‘The Future of the Near East,” asserts that 
“the imperial interests [of each of tie great Powers] in the Near East have 
differed, but all have been mindful of the strategic and commercial im- 
portance of Near Eastern sea and land routes and, in recent years, of the 
oil resources of that area. Because of its dependence on sea power and its 
interest in the passage to India, Britain’s interest in this region has been 
the greatest among the Powers, though Russia, with its warm water sea- 
ports on the Black Sea bottled up by the Turkish Straits, has had almost 
equal interest” (p. 197). The British policy of conciliation of the Arabs 
has been determined by the international situation and by the security of 
India and the Empire. Professor Wright asserts that to appease the Moslem 
World political Zionism has been liquidated by the British Government (p. 
193). He further thinks that “British policy apparently looks toward a federa- 
tion including at least Iraq, Transjordan, Syria and Lebanon. Palestine re- 
mains dependent, as do Lybia, Tunisia, Algeria and Morocco.” This con- 
clusion is possibly based upon the pronouncement of Mr. Eden, the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, in his speech delivered at the Mansion 
House May 29, 1941, in which among other things, he said: “It seems to 
me both natural and right that the cultural and economic ties between the 
Arab countries and political ties, too, should be strengthened. His Majesty’s 
Government for their part will give full support to any scheme that com- 
mands general approval” (p. 222). 

However, there are reasons to believe that British recognition of special 
and pre-eminent interest of France in Syria, in spite of the declaration of 
Syrian independence, might stand in the way of any such scheme of Arab 
unity. General Catroux’s proclamation, announcing the establishment of the 
Republic of Syria, on September 27, 1941, during the present World War, 
indicates that the French will have control or supervision over Foreign Af- 
fairs, National Defense and Finance of the newly-born republic (pp. 227- 
230). In this connection it may be noted that correspondence exchanged 
between Oliver Lyttleton, British Minister of State and General De Gaulle, 
Chief of the Free French on August 7, 1941, throws light on the subject 
of British recognition of French sphere of influence in Syria. Mr. Lyttleton 
wrote to General De Gaulle: “Both Free French and Great Britain are 
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pledged to the independence of Syria and the Lebanon. When this essential 
step has been taken, and without prejudice to it, we freely admit that France 
should have the predominant position in Syria and Lebanon over any other 
European Power” (p. 225). 

It may seem that the British Government is following two contradictory 
policies—one promising the Arabs to aid the cause of United Arab States 
and the other to divide the Near East into special spheres of interest of 
Britain and France. If the British and the French continue to respect Ameri- 
can economic interests in the Near East, the United States will also respect 
British and French imperial interests in the Near East. President Roosevelt 
has publicly assured the French people that the French Empire will be 
restored. 

The College of the City of New York. TARAKNATH Das. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF Peace. By the Rev. Edward Quinn. London: Burns 

and Oates and Washbourne, 1942. Pp. 69. 2/6. 

This is a very small work, but a worthwhile one. Father Quinn presents 
an inquiry, quite limited in scope, into the intellectual foundations of a 
Christian new order. Attention is concentrated upon Pope Pius XII’s Five 
Peace Points of 1939 and the work is devoted to developing the Catholic 
view of man and the universe in relation to these Five Peace Points. The 
author holds that the root of our present world ills is lack of faith, and he 
cites Germany as the best example of the consequences of the decline in faith. 
The Germans have, in their want of faith, turned to a new nationalist religion. 
We could be more hopeful about the future of Germany and of Europe if 
we could find greater evidence of our ability to provide after the war for the 
religious needs of the deluded Germans who have embraced the National 
Socialist creed. 

The first step in the restoration of a Christian order in society will be to 
make known the truths of the Faith, for the bases of a sound order are 
chiefly derived from the acceptance of truth. The Christian order is based on 
a definite Weltanschauung; it, too, has an intellectual background. The Pope’s 
Christmas address to the Cardinals in 1939 was an expression of the Pope’s 
desire to make known the truths of Faith which the world so much needed 
to hear. In particular, he aimed to combat the anti-Christian spirit with the 
weapons of truth and love and to show the way to a true and lasting peace. 
The Pope stressed peace with justice. The Holy Father said, “A funda- 
mental postulate of any just and honorable peace is an assurance for all 
nations great or small, powerful or weak, of their right to life and inde- 
pendence. The will of one nation to live must never mean the sentence of 
death passed upon another. When this equality of rights has been destroyed, 
attacked, or threatened, order demands that reparation shall be made, and 
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the measure and extent of that reparation is determined, not by the sword 
nor by the arbitrary decision of self-interest, but by the rules of justice and 
reciprocal equity.” The order thus established must be secured by progressive 
disarmament, spiritual as well as material, and by the erection of some jurid- 
ical institution for the maintenance of justice and the revision of treaties to 
accord with changed conditions. Where exactitude is impossible, every effort 
must be made to examine the needs and just demands of nations and racial 
minorities in a friendly spirit with the aim of solving them by peaceful means. 
Pius XII stressed that the best and most detailed regulations will be fore- 
doomed to failure “unless the peoples and those who govern them submit 
willingly to the influence of that spirit which alone can give life, authority, 
and binding force to the dead letter of international agreements.”’ The peoples 
“must cultivate that hunger and thirst after justice which is proclaimed as 
a beatitude in the Sermon on the Mount and which supposes as its natural 
foundation the moral virtue of justice.” 

The normal state is peace. It is not perfect, the author states, on account 
of the imperfection of man. The complete breakdown in war, in other 
words, is a result of man’s sin. The restoration of peace calls for an order 
that is founded on justice. Men must aspire to something higher than mere 
natural justice. ‘They must seek a justice tempered by charity and the work- 
ings of the grace of Christ. The Pope knows that men will sometimes fail, 
for he knows the truth of Original Sin. Therefore, the Pope calls for a 
juridical body to dispense justice when human nature goes astray. War is 
not inevitable because some men remain in sin, but what is necessary is that a 
good part of each nation and particularly the leaders should know in what 
true peace consists and should strive to obtain it. Moved by the same love 
of God these men of goodwill of all religious beliefs or none must collaborate 
to secure and maintain a just peace. Collaboration calls for unity and this 
implies greater effectiveness when all are of the same faith. Since men of 
goodwill are not all united in faith, another basis must be sought. This may 
be found in charity. ‘His goodwill,” the author says of the man of charity, 
“thas been transformed under the influence of divine grace, his own soul is 
at peace and he is determined to spread to others the peace that he enjoys. 
He loves his fellow-men, because he sees in them the souls for which Christ 
died.” 

Father Quinn sees such cooperation as a means to re-emphasize for us 
the value of our faith. He charges, ‘““We have all been slow—perhaps fatally 
sloew—to appreciate the wider implications of our faith. We have become 
leaders of peoples, able statesmen and politicians, economists, lawyers and 
social workers, but we have too often neglected to sanctify our public and 
professional lives or to see them in a new light under the influence of faith.” 
He believes that our failure results not so much from inability to link up our 
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faith with public life but rather from ignorance of the Christian teaching— 
ignorance of theology on the part of the intelligentsia and ignorance of the 
essentials on the part of the masses. As corrective measures he recommends 
improvement in the methods of teaching religion to children, and the sys- 
tematic study of theology by all our university students. The principal means 
of dispelling ignorance of the masses is through instruction at the Sunday 
Mass. 

This little work is stimulating and gives the reader a greater appreciation 
of his own part in the establishment of a just and enduring peace. It gives 
him, likewise, a greater awareness of the riches of Catholic truth and their 
relation to the foundations of a new order. Would that there were more 
works such as this giving emphasis to the fundamentals of peace. 

Fordham University. SYLVESTER JOHN HEMLEBEN. 


PLANS FOR WorLD PEACE THROUGH SIx CENTURIES. By Sylvester John 
Hemleben. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. Pp. xiv, 227. $2.50. 
This is a handbook for ready reference, although it may not have been 

so conceived by its author. In it are summarized, grouped, and compared 

some forty different plans for the organization of world peace, beginning 
with Pierre Dubois’ De recuperatione Terre Sancte of 1306 and ending with 
the late lamented covenant of the League of Nations. 

Dr. Hemleben has provided in compact form accurate digests of the more 
important peace proposals of the past six hundred years. To them he has 
appended very satisfactory bibliographical references, and with them he has 
included illuminating comments on other peace plans of minor significance. 
Proper selection and emphasis in a work of this nature requires discriminating 
and informed knowledge of a tremendous literature. Condensation may, 
as it does in this case, demonstrate more thorough understanding than would 
a ponderous treatment of the multivolumed variety. Dr. Hemleben has 
sacrificed the appearance of weighty scholarship for the reality of practical 
usefulness. 

This is not a mere compilation of otherwise accessible materials strung 
together like unrelated beads on a chronological chain. It is rather a well- 
written guide book to the highroad of world peace through six centuries, 
with the milestones clearly marked, the distances charted, and the outstand- 
ing features of the landscape briefly but accurately described. Perhaps the 
most striking aspect of the book is its continuity. So clearly are the great 
ideas of one century related to those of the following years that the author’s 
“Reflections” in the final chapter become but the written counterpart of the 
careful reader’s previous conclusions. 

Certain proponents of peace, and the plans they sponsored, are given special 
attention. Among the earliest of these are Dubois, Erasmus, Crucé and 
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Henry IV. It is worth noting parenthetically that the author has included 
an analysis of the probable authorship of the Grand dessein, generally 
attributed to Henry. Grotius, Saint-Pierre, William Penn and Jeremy 
Bentham are those selected for particular emphasis during the period 1625- 
1800. Nineteenth century thinking on peace was distinguished, according 
to the author, by the contributions of the American William Ladd, De 
Molinari, Bluntschli and James Lorimer of Edinburgh. Next came the 
period of the Great War, with its plethora of peace proposals by various 
organized groups such as the American League to Enforce Peace, the British 
Fabian Society, and the Central Organization for a Durable Peace, to mention 
but a few. From their proposals and many others emerged the most ambitious 
peace project of all time—and the most successful despite its present state of 
ignominy—the League of Nations system. 

This is not a book for the expert who is steeped in the history of Western 
thought. It is a book of real value for the intelligent man who desires an 
accurate summation of past aspirations toward peace as a partial guide for 
future conduct. That is all the author intended it to be. It appears, as did 
the peace plans it describes, at the moment when it is most needed. 

Queens College, N. Y. JoHN J. MENG. 


THe Wortp WE Want To Live In. A Discussion. Edited by Everett 
Ross Clinchy. Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 
1942. Pp. 98. $1.00. 

This small book is a very able condensation made by Robert A. Ashworth, 
of the editorial staff of the National Conference of Christians and Jews, of 
the addresses and discussions of the Institute of Human Relations held at 
Williamstown in August, 1941, under the auspices of the Conference. There 
are five chapters entitled Social Change, Economics, Politics, Education, Re- 
ligion. Inevitably the diversities of experience and ability of many people 
of differing religious faiths and philosophic loyalties led to wide diversities 
of conclusions and to confusing results, which are quite evident from this 
little book. The United States accept the fact of such religious and cultural 
diversities, and recognize the civic right of men and women of differing 
religious and cultural backgrounds to live according to their opinions with- 
out molestation from their fellow-citizens. But this civic right cannot be 
taken as a justification of such diversity. The fact that, under the Con- 
stitution, “all men shall be free to profess their opinions in matters of 
religion” is not an argument for differing and sometimes mutually contra- 
dictory opinions in religion. When Americans sit down and discuss these 
religious and cultural differences, they are not committed to the conclusion 
that these differences do not matter. If they did not matter there would 
be no sense in discussing them, in order to reach some basis for common 
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action in regard to the peace of the postwar world. ‘This book will serve 
as a basis for such discussions. 

Much space is given to the admirable address of Ambassador Carlton 
J. H. Hayes on “Nationalism,” which was quite the outstanding address 
of the Institute. However, the repudiation of Communism by A. A. 
Berle, and the eloquent praise by Walter Van Kirk of the religious leaders 
in Europe for pointing out the menace of totalitarianism long before the 
statesmen of the continent are not mentioned in this volume. Dr. Ash- 
worth’s analysis of the addresses on “Politics” concludes as follows: ““The 
time has come to realize that all nations are members of one body, and some 
form of a League or a Commonwealth of Nations is politically necessary. 
The consensus of American proposals pretty much lines up with Pope Pius’ 
five principles for peace: (1) some form of international organization must 
be created; (2) the right to life of all nations safeguarded; (3) mutual 
disarmament; (4) the just demands of all nations must be honored; (5) the 
principles of Divine Law must guide any peace settlement.” 


Weston College, Mass. M. J. AHERN. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY 


Tue BuiLpinc or ETERNAL Rome. By Edward Kennard Rand. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1943. Pp. xi, 318. $3.50. 

The builders of Eternal Rome have been many. First in time is Polybius, 
officer of the Achaean League and later a hostage at Rome. Trained to 
admire the principles of the League—liberty of speech, equality and fraternity 
—he became at Rome tutor to Scipio the Younger, and learned to admire 
the political virtues of the typical Roman aristocrat, including his devotion 
to religion. Then follows Cicero’s De Re Publica. In Scipio’s discourse, 
the best type of government is a result of the harmony of three orders, king, 
aristocracy and people. ‘This ideal comes straight from Polybius. Ennius 
in his Annals idealizes the heroic virtues as they are exemplified, for example, 
by the story of King Pyrrhus and Fabricius: his verses echoed by Dante have 
a stamp of Christian nobility. The influence of the ideal Roman virtus— 
parvo potentem Fabricium—seems to have permeated even into the domain 
of the teacher. The true orator, says Quintilian, should use ferro non auro— 
the steel, not gold which dazzles the eyes, but is a danger to the possessor. 

These are the foundations. Polybius performed a task like Bryce for the 
American commonwealth. He focused the best of ancient striving after 
political perfection into a mirror from which is reflected the picture of the 
ideal statesman, the ideal governor and the ideal State. Here are the 
architectural plans for the building of Eternal Rome. But there were seeds 
of disintegration in this idealized Roman commonwealth; and Livy, like 
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Gibbon, could attempt to chronicle the decline and fall of the Roman republic, 
a gradual decadence from the brave days of old under Romulus and the 
good king Numa. 

Then came the Augustan Age. “Augustus had come not to destroy but 
to fulfil.” “In the poetry of Virgil it is rather the vision that we see; in 
that of Horace, the fulfilment.” Virgil was not a partisan in the narrow 
sense. The author’s analysis of the theme of the Fourth Eclogue is without 
question the sanest interpretation that had ever come to the attention of this 
reviewer. And this within the compass of a single page! The epic poet 
helped immeasurably to build the ideal empire. The author urges us to 
ponder again the message of the fourth ode in the fourth book of Horace. 
It must be remembered that several of Horace’s odes have contributed more 
than any other written work, if we except the writings of the Christian 
Fathers, to the ideal of Roma aeterna. 

A chapter entitled “Roman High Seriousness and Roman Laughter” 
depicts with the author’s customary urbaneness the gaiety as well as the 
gravity of the cultured Roman citizen. We have Horace in his lighter 
moments as well as Lucretius in his moods of high seriousness; a specimen 
of proletariat moralizing in Phaedrus along with the bonhomie of Terence. 
No puritanism here. Solemn festivals may end in the abandon of a comedy. 

The chapter on “Decline and Fall” treats in kaleidoscopic fashion of the 
world of the emperors, good and bad, who come to life in the pages of 
Tacitus, Juvenal, Seneca and Fronto, the tutor and friend of Marcus 
Aurelius. The author sees no real decline when such first-rate literary 
works can come into being. The decline came rather after the Stoic emperor. 
The traditional ideals, however, still retain their vitality. These same ideals 
often attain “imperfect actualization in the rush of human life.”” “The spirit 
of Rome still hovered over its ancient abode.” 

The theme of the transition in Roman historiography to the concept of a 
city not made by human hands, to a “City of God,” calls forth the author’s 
most effective powers of subtle analysis and brilliant generalization. The 
tradition of Polybius, the tutor of Scipio, has its rebirth in Lactantius, the 
tutor of Constantine’s son, Crispus. The tutor must have been consulted 
in the preparation of a famous speech delivered by the emperor, where the 
hidden meaning of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue was expounded for later ages to 
follow. This age of Lactantius is well called the Christian Augustan Age. 
With St. Augustine the theme of the Eternal City reached its apogee. The 
ideal city, envisioned by Plato and by Cicero, is now eternalized, not by 
foundations as faulty as those proposed by human justice, but by the 
immutable laws of God. The well-known verse of Ennius is taken from 
its position in Cicero’s De Re Publica and placed in ideal facet setting, 
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suited to a commonwealth ordained in the skies: Moribus antiquis res stat 
Romana virisque. (Those who were privileged to hear this verse from the 
lips of Pope Pius XII, when as Cardinal Pacelli he addressed a Fordham 
audience, will feel the force of words that are still vital for the builders of 
Rome the eternal). 

The author’s chapter, ‘““New Rome: East and West,” is packed full of 
keen observation on this important part of his larger canvas. An easy cure, 
he states, for some curious misconceptions of Byzantine civilization is to take 
a glance at the many notable remains of the art of Byzantium. The break 
between East and West can best be observed in the province of literature. 
The Byzantine lexicographers of the tenth century professed to have no 
knowledge of the great names in the Latin tradition. But the process of 
disintegration had already shown itself in the slighting of Greek by St. 
Augustine himself in discussing the curriculum of his schooldays. 

When the author turns to Boethius he is on territory every landmark of 
which is familiar to him. “In Boethius we see a new and final sort of 
Christian humanism.” The legacy which this writer passed on to the 
Middle Ages reached its culmination in the syntheses of St. Thomas Aquinas 
and of Dante. The influence of Boethius is profound from the ninth century 
on. Schoolmen like Alcuin incorporated much from his versions of Aristotle, 
while philosophers like John the Scot seem to have paid the Consolatio the 
obeisance due from a commentator. 

What of the immediate past and the future? Here Professor Rand is at 
once diagnostic and prophetic. ‘The transmission of Latin letters through 
the efforts of those who followed the lead of Charlemagne, through Gerbert 
and John of Salisbury down to modern times, has been accomplished by 
men who have delved deep in the past, the result of i] lungo studio e il grande 
amore. Professor Rand sets side by side the Ratio Studiorum of the Jesuits 
and the Regula of St. Benedict. The interest in and the survival of classical 
studies here in our country owe a great deal to the men who followed in 
these footsteps. But much remains to be done. The physical sciences should 
live peacefully side by side with the humane arts. 

Everywhere we trace the footsteps of Plato and of Cicero. Their works 
on the ideal commonwealth the author holds ever before him as a model. 
As in Dante’s conception of Statius in respect to Virgil, their lanterns con- 
tinue to guide the wayfarer of eternal Rome down the centuries. Hence 
the delightful sommnium which appropriately terminates a disquisition, his- 
torical and literary, on the tradition of the ideal city. In the form of a 
vision the author conceives himself discoursing with the great wits of this 
ideal commonwealth—Cicero and Horace, Lucan and Phaedrus, Polybius 
and Dante—discussing present-day politics, decadence and resurgence. Here 
is much for the modern publicist to ponder on. We have the pronouncements 
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of a humanist in the midst of another crisis in human affairs. We are left 
with a feeling, if not a conviction, that the concord of all the opposing 
ideologies can be resolved. If a humanist could have his way, this happy 
solution could be brought about tomorrow. 

Poets have often a way—devious it is true—of directing human acts. 
Before, however, Heaven’s gates are unbarred, the poet or the creative writer 
will often indulge in the luxury of glorifying the past: 


Yea, faileth now even dream 
The dreamer, and the lute the lutanist. 


It is in a similar mood that Mr. Rand writes in his Preface: 


There was progress when at Christ’s coming the principles of a good and happy 
life set forth by ancient thinkers attained a new fruition, with promise that the Spirit 
should lead us to new truth. Since then little progress in society has been observed; 
for governments and men of high estate have been only too swift to lose what once 
was gained. The present moment seems particularly black; and yet if one examines 
minutely any of the periods of human history, the same high villainy, the same 
petty selfishness, the same disheartening frustration will be discovered. 


Yet one should end on a note of confidence. This is a volume which 
should be in the hands of every statesman at the future Peace Conference. 
Such a book by such a humanist might well bring nearer to the heart’s desire 


the day so long deferred—spes longa—of European and Christian accord. 
Fordham University. JouHN J. SAVAGE. 


THE REIGN OF TIBERIUS AND THE ROMAN Empire. By Charles Edward 
Smith. Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana State University Press, 1942. Pp. 
vili, 256. $2.50. 

The author of this short volume justifies the appearance of still another 
volume on Tiberius with the prefatory remark that many problems of this 
reign, which cannot be settled definitively by archaeological data, will con- 
tinue to lend themselves to fresh interpretations. Yet the great weakness 
of this book lies precisely in the fact that it does not offer any new solutions 
of major importance. Professor Smith has presented a satisfactory summary 
of the main facts of the principate of Tiberius with ample documentation and 
copious references to the literature; but the views he expounds have already 
been presented more adequately and more effectively in recent studies on the 
subject, notably in the Reign of Tiberius by the late Professor Frank Burr 
Marsh. The original theories that occur are incidental, and hardly warrant 
the publication of an entire volume. 

The chapters on the trial of Piso, on Sejanus and on the retirement to 
Capri are treated with relatively greater freedom. The author accepts Pro- 
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fessor Marsh’s views on the existence of a full-fledged “party of Agrippina,” 
and even thinks that Agrippina “probably” was guilty of conspiracy against 
Tiberius. In the section on the lése majesté trials Professor Smith examines 
the cases in detail and in conclusion inclines to Marsh’s verdict that the 
number of prosecutions, all things considered, was not very large, and that 
nothing resembling a real reign of terror took place. This must be weighed 
against Charlesworth’s finding that a progressive hardening is discernible in 
Tiberius with respect to the delatores and their methods, and that after the 
death of Sejanus, while Tiberius was swayed by profound grief and resent- 
ment, a veritable terror ensued. 

Professor Smith feels himself justified in rejecting Tacitus’s account of 
the poisoning of Drusus, the son of Tiberius, by Sejanus and Livilla. The 
first intimation of foul play, he argues, came only eight years after the event 
from Apicata, the divorced wife of Sejanus, who put her suspicions in writ- 
ing on the eve of her suicide; and to the vengeful accusation of a woman, 
who could not have been a party to the councils of the criminals, was added 
only the confession of the alleged agents, which was wrung by torture and 
sO remains suspect in character. 

Fordham University. GerarD J. Murpnuy. 


MepievaLt Evrope. By Jeremiah O'Sullivan and John F. Burns. New 

York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1943. Pp. x, 770. $4.00. 

A warm welcome should greet this textbook for college history. On read- 
ing it one is convinced of the authors’ statement in the Preface that it has 
developed out of long experience in the classroom and frequent discussion 
with teachers and students. 

The subject matter is treated not chronologically but topically. This 
method allows the reader to visualize the growth of a movement, the develop- 
ment of a period. But sometimes it puts the cart before the horse and prevents 
the reader from acquiring an adequate view. Thus in “The Teutonic World” 
we find a treatment of the temporal sovereignty of the Popes even before the 
establishment of Christianity and the growth of the Church are considered 
in the next topic, ‘“The Christian World”; and the various effects of the rise 
of Islam and the Crusades are met with long before the reader comes to the 
chapters on these two subjects. To profit by this topical treatment the stu- 
dent, so it would seem, should already be fairly well acquainted with 
medieval history. 

There are five great topics: the Roman, the Teutonic, the Christian and 
the Feudal Worlds, and then the World in Transition covering the period 
of the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries. 
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“The Roman World” dealing briefly with the early period of the Empire 
and more fully with the fourth and fifth centuries treats of the people 
and the social conditions, the government of the Empire and its later break- 
down, and the imperial office. With the period ending in A.D. 476 this 
whole section is relatively short. This is the case also with “The Teutonic 
World.” Extending to the end of the Merovingian Dynasty it embraces in 
its treatment the different Teutonic peoples, their customs, religious and 
political organizations, their relations with the Empire and the Church. ‘The 
Christian World” is necessarily of greater length and treats of the establish- 
ment of Christianity, the organization of the Church, the rise of heresy and 
the development of dogma, early monasticism, education, and kindred 
subjects. This section is particularly rich in the use of source material. 
Especially to be commended is the brief but clear treatment of the Bishop 
of Rome and the exercise of the Primacy up to the sixth century (pp. 215- 
222). ‘The Feudal World” gives an adequate and lengthy picture of 
Europe in feudal times: social institutions, commercial activity, new monastic 
organizations, the rise of Islam and the struggle for the Holy Land. Ex- 
ceptionally well done is the part on the Church in the feudal world, centering 
largely in the struggle of the Church to counteract lay control. The Unam 
Sanctam of Boniface VIII was the last great statement in the Middle Ages 
of the Pope’s supremacy in Christendom. The tragedy of Anagni was the 
reply of Philip the Fair. “The Changing World” shows how the unity that 
had marked the Middle Ages was definitely giving way. The “Avignon 
Captivity” and the Great Western Schism weakened religious unity. Con- 
ciliarism, the remedy used, only furthered the disunion. The growing con- 
sciousness of the new nationalities, Humanism and the Renaissance weakened 
still further the unity of the Church as well as unity in intellectual pursuits 
and politics. The rise of the banker, urban unrest, and revolts among the 
peasants ushered in a new economic and social world; and society was 
gradually transformed by the introduction of constitutional government. 

Throughout the book source material is used extensively and is interwoven 
with the text itself, while the footnotes will invite the student to make further 
acquaintance with the sources. At the end of each chapter is a list of sug- 
gested readings mainly in English. The work contains a number of illustra- 
tions, helpful maps, a select general bibliography, lists of the Popes and rulers 
of the major European powers, and a comprehensive Index. 

Though in a work such as the present a wide range of subject matter is 
embraced, the sense of proportion is here well kept; and wherever selection 
must be made and much omitted, the choice of matter is commendable. How- 
ever, the present reviewer thinks that a little more space should have 
been given to the Byzantine Church in the East of Europe. Surely the 
struggle of the Latin and the Byzantine Churches to win the Bulgarians 
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and the ultimate victory of Constantinople well merit at least a little notice. 
Again, strange to say, in the struggle between the Holy See and France in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries no mention at all is made of Galli- 
canism: the Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges, the “Magna Charta”’ of Galli- 
canism, might well have had some mention. In the Select General Bibli- 
ography (p. 722) one regrets the absence of Mann’s The Lives of the Popes 
in the Middle Ages and Fliche and Martin’s Histoire de I’Eglise. In the 
Suggested Readings on the Church Councils (pp. 240, 241) Schroeder’s 
Disciplinary Decrees of the General Councils should have been included. 
Alma College, Calif. Epwarp HAGEMANN. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. Vol. II: Introduction of the Reforma- 
tion Into England. Edward VI (1547-1553). By G. Constant. Transla- 
ted by E. I. Watkin. New York: Sheed and Ward, 1942. Pp. 360. $4.00. 
Since Lord Herbert produced his Life and Reign of Henry VIII (1649), 

many historians have trampled the battleground that lies between the open- 

ing of Henry’s reign (1509) and the death of Edward VI (1553). Among 
them were Lingard, Froude, Brewer, Gairdner and Gasquet. But as late 
as 1905 Prof. A. F. Pollard, in the second edition of his Henry VIII, had 
to avow that “an adequate and impartial history of what is called the 

Reformation still remains to be written.” 

That can be said no longer. For when the Abbé Gustave Constant of the 
Institut Catholique of Paris published his two volumes, La Réforme en An- 
gleterre, not only had the adequate and impartial history of the English Refor- 
mation been written, but it had been so objectively conceived, so thorough- 
ly documented and so lucidly presented, as to establish, in the historiography 
of that period, a landmark from which all research must henceforth take its 
bearings. 

Concerning the first of these volumes it need only be recalled that it was 
received with general acclaim by critics, and that it covers the span of Henry 
VIII’s reign (1509-1547). 

The second volume recapitulates, in its opening chapter, the conclusions 
of the first, and then passes on to the reign of Edward VI. Here by care- 
fully documented steps Abbé Constant follows and lays bare the process by 
which the forces of Lutheranism and Calvinism came out boldly into the 
open and, all restraints removed, fought for the possession of England’s Faith. 
Finally, all that remained of Catholic doctrine was swept away; and in its 
place was imposed upon an unwilling people a Church with full-blown 
Protestant creed and ritual. The religious revolution moved from a slow 
and moderate tempo, under the liberal and adroit Protector Somerset, to the 
more rapid and violent pace set by Somerset’s adversary and undoer, John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, until it traversed all the distance from Catholicism 
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to the most thoroughgoing Protestantism of Calvin and Zwingli. Henry 
VIII’s Six Articles and Edward VI’s Prayer Book of 1549 and of 1552 are 
the milestones that mark the distance traversed. Archbishop Cranmer, of- 
ficially the religious head of the revolt, is shown to have been rather the 
agent and willing helper of the party politically in power. Yet his writings, 
whose literary merit gave them long life, embrace dogma, liturgy, canon law 
and scripture; and these he revolutionized by infusing into them the spirit 
of Protestantism. 

Mr. Watkin’s translation is shorn of Prof. E. Jordan’s enlightening preface 
and of what the publishers describe as “less important notes.”’ The main 
story, however, remains substantially unimpaired, and we have a compensa- 
tion in the splendid Index which includes contents as well as names. Another 
useful feature of the book is the bibliographical and topical appendices, 
particularly Appendix V on Anglican Orders. One authority has taken issue 
with Abbé Constant on a number of minor points, for which the reader is 
referred to Father E. C. Messenger’s article, ““The Abbé Constant and 
Edward VI,” in the Downside Review for April, 1942. 

Fordham University. D. B. ZEeMa. 


A History oF PoLanp. By O. Halecki. New York: Roy, Publishers, 1943. 

Pp. xiii, 336. $3.50. 

This volume by one of Poland’s great contemporary scholars is more than 
a history; it is a tract for the times which sketches his country’s role as an 
historical entity of the European states system, the restoration of which con- 
servatively minded men consider one of the real purposes of the present war. 
Throughout the very readable chronological account there is a constant em- 
phasis upon the features of her history that has made Poland a thing sui 
generis in Europe and upon the contributions that this State and its people 
have made to the civilization of Christendom. The Poland of the Versailles 
era, whatever its shortcomings, was not an artificial State but the resurrection 
of a unit which, like the other integral members of European society, had 
grown over the centuries. In that long process down to the era of the 
partitions, however, it came to include people who were not truly Poles 
according to the test of nationality. Since one of the great doubts of the past 
twenty-five years has been over the wisdom of the great powers allowing the 
restoration of a Poland more or less exceeding territorially her purely national 
boundaries, we may ask what light history sheds upon this problem, the 
solution of which, like so many others, may depend upon an articulate—and 
let us hope enlightened—public opinion. 

Fully two-thirds of this volume is devoted to the era preceding 1795 and 
is subdivided into three parts. Considered first is the age of the formation 
of the nation and the State—to 1374, then the centuries of her greatness 
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dating from the inception of the union with Lithuania in 1386 to its full 
consummation in 1569, and finally the experiment of the elective monarchy 
from 1572 to the disappearance of the State from the map of Europe. In her 
earliest age, Poland fulfilled an historic function—that of Latinizing a large 
portion of Slavdom and acting as the organic core of a large area which 
would hold a place in Europe independent politically from both the German 
West and the at-that-time amorphous East. As such her influence extended 
in one direction over Silesia and in the other over the western residues of 
the earlier Kievan state. In achieving this position one of her great attributes 
was her procedure of absorbing diverse peoples in a united kingdom while 
respecting their traditions and institutions, and this merit she retained’ until 
the eighteenth century. In her medieval mission Poland became closely 
allied with the Holy See and her status as an ecclesiastical province was one 
of her bonds of unity. Conducive to her unity were also the Piast dynasty, 
a “network” of great families, a negative feeling of anti-Germanism, but 
even more, in the opinion of the author, was her positive conscious solidarity, 
which in its essence was religious. 

In the thirteenth century there commenced on a large scale the greatest 
of all menaces in Polish history—the peaceful penetration into her urban 
centers but especially into Pomerania of German colonists. In the same 
period there came from the East the great Mongolian invasion, for the 
repulse of which the author considers the Poles measurably responsible. As 
additional States rose to prominence in the North and East—Prussia, Sweden, 
Moscow, the Ottoman Empire—Poland’s mission was endangered by their 
spirit as was her territory by their ambition. But even then she would not 
have been completely erased from the map of Europe were it not that from 
an external view, “Together with the last memories of Christian solidarity, 
the conceptions of an international society and of a common good superior 
to the individual interest of particular states had completely disappeared.” 

Poland’s weaknesses, however, were long internal: dynastic complications 
and concessions to particularistic and aristocratic influences. In her second 
great age, although Lithuania was incorporated and German ascendancy 
in Prussia checked, the privileges of the gentry were augmented and in 
fear of monarchical centralization they gave support grudgingly to an 
effective defense of the State. This evil became all the more apparent 
in the age of the royal republican experiment after 1572. Professor Halecki, 
however, believes that the constitutional structure of Poland in these years 
was in spite of its faults, to which he gives more than passing notice, an 
admirable attempt to assure a regime of liberty; he even refers to it as “demo- 


cratic’’—certainly an abuse of a much abused word. 
It is to the failure of the Poles to solve the Cossack crisis of the seven- 
teenth century that the author believes her decline to be considerably attrib- 
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utable ; but even here he does not emphasize the responsibility of her political 
structure for this failure. In his analysis of the tragic eighteenth century, 
he does not think Poland’s fall attributable to her constitution as so often 
maintained, nor does he consider that fall inevitable. In support of this 
contention, he stresses the regeneration of the State in the years 1763-1791. 
Probably he is nearer the truth when he attributes Poland’s fall to the decline 
of public virtue—the ebbing of that very spirit which was once her strongest 
bond of solidarity. This view leads him to the conclusion that the partitions 
were a providential ordeal, which he speaks of later as indispensable to the 
resurrection of the twentieth century. 

The portion of the volume concerned with the post 1795 era covers in 
summary fashion the Napoleonic Grand Duchy of Warsaw, the revolts of the 
romantic period and the cruel suffering in the half century preceding 1914— 
all of which deserves the attention of that apparently increasing group of 
reactionaries who feel somehow that all was right with the world before 
Sarajevo—and finally the restoration and the new tragedy. This portion 
“completes the story” but with the exception of a fine section on the Polish 
romantics, particularly Mickiewicz, and a few interesting comments, such 
as that on the treaty of Riga, this portion of the volume is of less significance 
than the earlier. The real merit of this work is that it reveals the historical 
place of Poland in Europe which we in our generation must appreciate if we 
would, in rebuilding the European structure, make an equitable peace along 
realistic lines; but even more this history should be to all those for whom 
Poland is an object of love and sympathy, a reminder that even in the 
present crisis, to have suffered the brunt of the Nazi attack in the fall of 
1939 is not enough—a reminder that they must show that Poland is capable 
of fulfilling her historic mission in the future even more than in the past. 


Fordham University. Pau LEVACK. 


THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF Our RepuBtic. By Sister Mary Celeste. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1943. Pp. xlviii, 962. $2.60. 
As is stated by the author in her opening message to the student, repetition 

of historical studies is not merely to recall the facts but likewise to enable 

the advanced student to correlate the events which he has learned into a 

cause-and-effect relationship. Sister Mary Celeste has masterfully carried 

out this principle in the present work in an effort to present a Catholic inter- 
pretation of our national history. The Catholic phases of American life are 
carefully woven into their proper and rightful place, with no false emphasis 
of their effect upon the history as a whole. The basic elementary facts are 
well coordinated and set forth in a fashion that is suited to the capabilities 
of those for whom the book is intended, never presuming too much upon the 
student’s previous knowledge and yet avoiding useless repetition of the 
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obvious. The political life of America forms the background of the work, 
while the social influences are presented in their proper proportion as they 
contributed to the development of democracy in America. 

The plan of the book is admirable. The entire work is based upon a unit 
system, consisting of six units in which it is seen that (1) those who came 
to the New World brought with them the principles of democracy; (2) the 
English colonies applied the principles of democracy to achieve independence ; 
(3) the westward-moving frontier developed democratic thinking; (4) the 
United States crossed the last frontier, occupied the continent and created 
new problems which the principles of democracy must solve; (5) the Indus- 
trial Revolution created problems which necessitated readjustment in our 
democratic ideals.of government, and (6) the United States adopted policies 
of isolationism, imperialism, and internationalism but in all cases remained 
loyal to the ideals of democracy. The author has placed a complete outline 
before each chapter as a guide to the student in preparation of home study. 
As a further aid, the chapters are divided into subheadings; and at the end 
there is a “Check for Mastery.”’ This check lists the significant terms men- 
tioned, the paragraph identifications and the topics for further investigation. 

While the text may seem a bit lengthy, it is printed in a comparatively 
large type. And the entire work is profusely illustrated. The pictures are 
well chosen and, in many instances, are outside of the usual run of illustra- 
tions found in American textbooks. Of particular interest are the repro- 
ductions of contemporary money, circulars, papers, etc., which are sure to 
increase the interest of students. The maps are carefully outlined to meet 
the particular needs of the chapter. 

The entire work is a valuable contribution and is worthy of a widespread 
adoption in the Catholic school system. 

St. John’s University, Brooklyn, N. Y. FREDERICK J. EASTERLY. 


SpANISH COLONIZATION OF AMERICA. By Silvio Zavala. Philadelphia: 

University of Pennsylvania Press, 1943. Pp. vii, 118. $1.25. 

Rarely does one happen upon so precious a volume as these “New View- 
peints on the Spanish Colonization of America.” Doctor Zavala lists a 
modest page of his own opera, a roll of scholarly studies sufficient to win him 
the respect of all who work in this field. But in this little book he seems to 
have distilled the essence of his many studies and given us expert answers 
to many problems that plague both the amateur and the researcher. A 
pleasant, unpretentious style clothes a set of conclusions which will surely 
go into the teaching and writing of future Latin American historical work. 
The depth of investigation underlying these ten chapters is matched by the 
simple integrity of their statement. And in a subject where bias often rules, 
the author moves about seemingly unhampered by the vice of ordinary laborers 
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who bring to their furrows tools cluttered up with rusty preconceptions or 
bent with ignorance. 

As a background the reader will recall the common misconceptions about 
the work of Spain in America: that she took the land with no thought of 
justice; that the Popes gave away to her and to Portugal something that 
they did not own; that the Conquest presented no problem besides force 
and booty; that native tribes were mistreated, slaves the ordinary labor, the 
typical Spaniard one who refused to work with his hands; that the home 
country throttled the colonial economy ; that three black centuries preceded the 
dawn of happiness in the wars of independence. In general there is no 
concept of the tremendous efforts made by Spanish leadership to study the 
colonial picture and to make it a replica of the life of “the free man of 
Castile.” 

A few years ago Lewis Hanke gave us a brilliant study in his First Social 
Experiments in America. Zavala appears to have taken his cue from that 
little gem, and to have examined most of the problems faced by the colonizers. 
Novices in the matter wonder at the persistent Spanish practice of experi- 
mentation in these problems until a sound solution was found. To take 
but one subject, Indian labor. Spain went on the theory that work was 
necessary to give peace and plenty to the colonial life. Spanish agricultural 
workers were sent over the ocean to direct the operation, but the native 
population presented the real difficulty. How could recently reclaimed bar- 
barians be induced to do regular daily labor, unless driven into a slavery 
system? For a century the regime tried to find a way out of this situation 
that would be just and economically valuable. Zavala writes: “In summary, 
in the face of many obstacles the system of colonial labor progressed from 
slavery, from unpaid personal services in lieu of tribute, from forced labor, 
and from debt peonage, toward a standard of free paid labor, that is, toward 
the economy common to the modern world.” 

This summary bespeaks a previous study of all its details. The volume 
indicates the lines of that study as the author has made it in earlier works. 
Something similar may be said of each of his chapters. For example, in the 
treatment of “The Just War,” he concludes: “These quotations demonstrate 
the lack of sober judgment in the generally accepted affirmation that the 
claim of Spain to the Indies in the sixteenth century was the right of conquest 
conceded by the ‘ideas of the time.’ ”’ 

He examines thoroughly the legal claims of Spain in the Indies, and 
properly puts the “Demarcation Line” of Alexander VI into its true category 
of an arbitration award. In this connection his paragraphs on contemporary 
views of the Papal control over unoccupied or heathen lands are most enlight- 
ening. The study of the evangelical and political penetration in the New 
World brings out a striking insistence on respecting the fundamental rights 
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of man in the Indians. Regarding the Conquerors and the subsequent emanci- 
pation of Indian slaves, he echoes the idea of Bertrand that the Spanish 
State accepted the primary conquest as a fait accompli and set itself to mod- 
erate and fructify the new compound of Spaniard and barbarian. The two 
chapters on the encomienda, political and economic, do much to clarify our 
views on this difficult subject. The final chapter deals with the general topic 
of social experiments, and here the author makes good use of his previous 
efforts in the cases of Las Casas and Quiroga. 

The editors and translators have done a commendable job in bringing 
this valuable work to the American public. The author himself contributes 
an Introduction that summarizes his understanding of the social problems 
involved in his study. He has laid us under obligation for a first-rate contri- 
bution to the history of Latin America. 

New York, N. Y. W. EvuGENE SHIELS. 





Lire OF St. CHARLES BorroMEo. By Most Rev. Cesare Orsenigo. Trans- 
lated by Rev. Rudolph Kraus. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1943. 
Pp. x, 390. $4.00. 

Papal nepotism would have been a blessing rather than a curse to the 
Church had all papal nephews been of the caliber of St. Charles Borromeo. 
Called to Rome in 1560 after the election of his uncle to the See of Peter as 
Pius IV, this young man of twenty-one was elevated to the cardinalate, made 
Archbishop of Milan and loaded with lucrative ecclesiastical benefices. 
Cynical Romans opined that a good time would be had by all, while the 
adversaries of nepotism could not withhold their severest criticism. But Pius 
IV, who was a man with many nephews, had not chosen blindly. During his 
years as Cardinal-Nephew, Charles Borromeo proved himself a born ruler 
who used his great power for the benefit of the whole Church. Among his 
great triumphs were the successful termination of the Council of Trent and 
the election of St. Pius V, in whose person the reform party put one of its 
brightest lights on the throne of St. Peter. From 1565 to 1584, the meek 
but masterful cardinal did grand work in his archiepiscopal see in defense 
of religion, for the reform of morals, and in enforcing the laws of Trent. 
Next to St. Ambrose he is the best known and best loved of the Milanese 
archbishops. His heroic devotion to the sick and poor put the mark of 
sanctity on his life, and his writings make him the outstanding pastoral 
theologian of the Church. St. Charles was canonized in 1610, twenty-six 
years after his death. 

To prepare the citizens of Milan to celebrate worthily the third centenary 
of the canonization of their great archbishop the clergy of the archdiocese 
founded in 1908 a monthly magazine which they entrusted to the editorial 
care of Monsignor Achille Ratti, then librarian of the Ambrosian, and des- 
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tined to become Pope Pius XI. Among his collaborators was Cesare Orsenigo, 
then pastor of a Milanese parish and now Apostolic Nuncio to Berlin, who 
for twenty-six months contributed to each issue of the magazine an article 
dealing with some phase of the saint’s life. It was only natural that the 
success of the articles should lead to their publication in book form. It 
was only natural, too, that the ecclesiastical eminence attained by their author 
im later years should tempt others to translate the work into foreign languages. 
It has now been rendered into excellent English by Father Rudolph Kraus. 

Archbishop Orsenigo’s work is an important tribute to St. Charles. The 
author has united in one book what is best in the old biographies without 
neglecting later research. Indeed, his position enabled him to do research 
of his own and above all gave him a love and enthusiasm for his subject which 
is indispensable in a biography of this type. The result is a comprehensive 
and substantial biography. 

In rereading, however, as a book a series of twenty-six chapters which 
originally appeared as monthly magazine articles one expects to find defects 
which may have been virtues in the original articles. This book is no ex- 
ception to the rule. One notices occasional signs of hasty composition, of repeti- 
tion, of padding with interesting but irrelevant material, and, of course, a cer- 
tain incompleteness and lack of unity. Despite such defects these sketches remain 
surprisingly up-to-date after the lapse of more than three decades, and they 
retain all their original value as spiritual reading. Religious generally and 
especially priests and bishops will find much to interest and edify them in 
these sketches of a model priest and bishop. 

Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., contributes the Preface to the English 
edition and there is a good index. 
Woodstock College, Md. 


E. A. RYAN. 


Tue Lire oF Rt. Rev. JosepH Rosati, C.M.: First Bishop of St. Louis, 
1789-1843. By Reverend Frederick John Easterly, C. M. Catholic Uni- 
versity of America Studies in American Church History. Vol. XX XIII. 
Washington: The Catholic University Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 203. 

The fact that interest in the early history of the Church in the middle 
United States is still fresh is again attested by Father Easterly’s scholarly 
biography of Bishop Rosati. Bishop Rosati, like his biographer, was a member 
of the Congregation of the Mission. He was born, educated and ordained 
to the priesthood in his own beloved Italy. Though much has already been 
written about Bishop Rosati in the many works on the history of the Church 
in the Mississippi Valley, the author of this biography relies almost exclusively 
on original sources. Since the material which he has to draw upon is both 
ample and interesting, he succeeds in supplementing much that has already 
been said with finer detail and background, especially of the earlier life of 
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Father Rosati in his native Italy, and brings many other facts to light. Par- 
ticularly noteworthy in this regard is his detailed account of the ecclesiastical 
diplomatic mission of Bishop Rosati to the President of Haiti in 1842. 

Like some of the other pioneer bishops of our country, Father Rosati was 
builder, professor and director of a seminary both for his own congregation 
and for the secular clergy; subsequently he became coadjutor and adminis- 
trator and finally the first bishop of St. Louis. But he differs from other 
pioneer bishops in having not only these responsibilities but also the added 
burden of superior of his own community for twelve years, 1818-1830. This 
latter office entailed at times delicate dealings with other ecclesiastical juris- 
dictions, such as his endeavor to save as many men as he could for the St. 
Louis territory when Bishop DuBourg was trying to get a comfortable sufh- 
ciency for the New Orleans division. He differs from others also in having a 
sort of foreign cultural tradition in an American milieu, that of the Creoles 
in the Mississippi Valley. While he did not completely solve the problem 
arising from this conflict, some relics of which persisted for a long time in 
several parts of the St. Louis territory, he did much to assimilate the old 
colonial tradition to the newer American ways. 

All in all the biography of Bishop Rosati is a very valuable contribution to 
the history of the Church in the middle west. It is interestingly written, in 
an easy, readable style. The activities of the bishop were so varied and his 
participation in various pioneering enterprises were so absorbing that the 
story of his life is well worth studying. Of special value to those engaged 
in research covering this period of the history of the United States, is the 
author’s essay on the sources of which he made use. In it he gives a critical 
index of the contents of several important archives where material relevant 
to the events of this section of our history is to be found. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JosePH RouBIK. 


THE House on Humitity Street. Memories of the North American 
College in Rome. By Martin W. Doherty. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1942. Pp. 276. $3.00. 

Father Doherty is at present the pastor of Sacred Heart Church in Gervais, 
Oregon, one of the oldest parishes in the Northwest. He was born in 1899, 
the son of a Chicago police official and the brother of several newspaper writers. 
At the tender age of seventeen he too entered upon what looked like a journal- 
istic career, first as a feature writer for the Chicago Herald, and subsequently 
as a police reporter for the Evening Post, the Herald Examiner, and the 
Tribune. But the hectic life of the press room and the sordid case-histories 
which were his stock in trade did not save young Martin from the cunning 
designs of the Lord. Eventually he presented himself to and was adopted by 
the Archbishop of Portland, Oregon, as a candidate for the priesthood. He 
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had the good fortune to be sent by this prelate to the North American College 
in Rome. Obliged by poor health to quit this institution before a year had 
elapsed, Martin Doherty completed his theological studies at St. Paul’s 
Seminary and was ordained in 1926. 

These are his memoirs, covering the period of his reportership, the birth 
of his vocation, and his year in Rome. The first three chapters are devoted 
to a vivid portrayal of his life as a newspaper man; the remaining thirteen 
to his life as a student in the House on Humility Street, a felicitous trans- 
lation of the famous college address, Via dell’ Umilta, 30. Here Father 
Doherty treats us to an intimate depiction of the every-day life of those 
American students for the priesthood who have been favored with an appoint- 
ment to the Collegio Americano del Nord. 

Their attendance (olim) at the old Propaganda University in the Piazza 
di Spagna, their daily camerata walks throughout the Eternal City, their 
ferial excursions (“bum-runs”) to places of interest in the surrounding 
campagna, their participation in the great liturgical functions of the City, 
their strict adherence to certain sacrosanct intra-mural precedents (popularly 
called ‘‘consuetudos’”’), their extraordinary individualism—all are here set 
forth with unassailable authenticity. 

Some of the more fanatically devoted alumni may complain that the author 
has tended to romanticize some features of the City and the House, and that 
a more realistic account would have been infinitely more poignant. But it is 


truly remarkable that anyone should have set down in writing so much of the 


quintessential genius loci after so brief a sojourn there. Father Doherty’s 
judicious use of the unique Del Nord slang lends genuine local color to his 
narrative, and the inclusion of several photographs of the veteran and incor- 
rigibly eccentric college servants will be a delight to all who knew the place 
as students. 

A nostalgic fragrance attaches to the story at this time, for the College 
has been closed for the duration—an event unprecedented in its eighty years 
of history. It is fervently to be hoped that some of the spirit captured in 
this recital may be the vivifying angel at its rebirth. 

Father Doherty’s literary style clearly derives from the higher journalism. 
It is vigorous, staccato, clean-limbed. What it lacks in sophistication and 
true legato is abundantly compensated for by its freshness and artless sin- 


Many eyes will fill with tears over this enjoyable ricordo di Roma. 


cerity. 
DANIEL J. Honan. 


Portland, Maine. 


MastTER Mariner. By James B. Connolly. Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, Doran & Company, Inc., 1943. Pp. 318. $3.00. 
The process of selection of tales has been so aptly carried out by the 
friendly biographer of a famous navigator and explorer, a merchant-ship 
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captain outstanding in the maritime world of his day, a lover of ships, of the 
sea, and of growing things, that the reader puts down the book at the end 
with genuine regret that the reading is ended. The contents are informative 
and vital, and are so revealing of the courageous seaman forming the dynamic 
center of the part which merges into the dynamic whole of the rich tradition 
built up by our merchant fleet, that they stir the blood of even those whose 
lot is not to go down to the sea in ships. 

Relatively few are the direct quotations given from the log written by 
Amasa Delano, beginning with his departure for the East in 1789 as navigator 
for the ship Massachusetts, and ending with his arrival home just prior to 
the War of 1812; but their painstaking simplicity reveals much about the 
man who wrote. 

All the dangers of the voyages are presented almost laconically, as though 
mere incidents in all trade risks. Tide rips and treacherous shoals, sharks and 
shipwrecks, pestilential swamps and savage islanders and desperate mutineers, 
typhoons and hunger and thirst—all are subordinated to the mighty force of 
the high adventure sustaining Amasa Delano. 

The flow of narrative regarding the voyaging in the vast Pacific Ocean, 
where South Sea Islands coaxed and repelled, and where immense countries 
bordering the ocean attracted and drove away, has an understandably quick- 
ened interest now for all who are viewing Pacific history of yesterday in the 
light of today’s heroism and tomorrow’s hopes. But in its own right the 
narrative imperiously challenges attention. Death by cruelty and disease 
and murder looms starkly throughout; but the whole is flooded by brilliant 
courage and tenderness and honor, and the brilliance drives the ghastliness 
away. 

The style of writing is as direct as bullets; and the fascination of the 
work is high romance. 

Fordham University. LEONORA ARENT. 


LITERATURE, MUSIC 


BREBEUF AND His BRETHREN. By E. J. Pratt. Detroit: The Basilian 

Press, 1942. Pp. 66. $1.25. 

The Jesuit Martyrs of North America are sung in more than 2000 lines 
of blank verse by a distinguished poet of Canada, well known for his volumes 
of verse on seafaring themes, and winner of the Governor-General’s Medal 
for the finest volume of poetry published in Canada in 1937: The Fable of the 
Goats, a contemporary satire. Again in 1940, when Brébeuf and His Brethren 
was first published, Mr. Pratt was awarded the Lorne Pierce Gold Medal 
by the Royal Society of Canada. 

The Basilian Fathers are to be congratulated heartily for bringing out this 
new edition of the work by a non-Catholic champion of the Jesuit Martyrs 
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of North America—heroic saints who should be better known and loved than 
American Catholics can claim they know and love them. 

The scheme of Mr. Pratt’s poem runs chronologically from 1625, with 
St. Jean de Brébeuf’s origin, his vocation, his departure with Father 
Massé and Father Charles Lalemant for the mission in New France. It 
proceeds through the story of the heroic labors of all the sainted and saintly 
missionaries to St. Jean de Brébeuf’s martyrdom in 1649—a story simply 
told, but with all the dramatic and moving power the accomplished poet can 
bring to his task. That task was not easy. Selection of material alone must 
have been but one of the many difficulties. And the vehicle of the narrative 
—blank verse, which too often falls to the level of just measured prose—was 
another. And yet, the sublimated effect upon the interested reader is, in 
the main, one to leave him with the glow in mind and heart experienced upon 
reading the words of Sacred Scripture (Wisdom 3:1-4) used of the martyrs 
in the Divine Office: “But the souls of the just are in the hand of God, and 
the torment of death shall not touch them. In the sight of the unwise they 
seemed to die: and their departure was taken for misery: And their going 
away from us for utter destruction: but they are in peace. And though in 
the sight of men they suffered torments, their hope is full of immortality.” 
Fordham University. Rosert E. HoLianp. 





A NEwMAN Treasury. Chosen and edited by Charles Frederick Harrold. 

New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1943. Pp. 404. $4.00. 

This anthology renews one’s sense of the inexhaustible riches of Newman, 
for every selection is so thought-provoking and lucid that it sends one back 
with rekindled zest to the original volumes. The amplest selections are from 
The Idea of a University, the Apologia, and especially the sermons, of which 
there are six, two from the Anglican and four from the Catholic collections. 
A chapter is taken from The Development of Christian Doctrine and one 
from The Grammar of Assent while The Present Position of Catholics in 
England yields the episode of Count Potemkin, equally notable for its ironic 
humor and as a revelation of Newman’s command of analogy. Professor 
Harrold does not stop there: he dips into Newman’s Meditations and Devo- 
tions and assigns 125 pages to “Selected Passages” and “Aphoristic Selections” 
grouping them around such important aspects of Newman’s thought as The 
Church and the World, Nature and Super-nature, The Menace of Secularism 
in Religion, and The Individuality of the Soul. As we read, Newman comes 
alive again for, like all men who write only when impelled by profound 
beliefs and intense emotions, he never fails to reveal his personality with 
memorable impressiveness. 

Professor Harrold’s anthology gains value from his success in building 
it around the three problems which were Newman’s chief concern: “the 
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problem of the development of religious doctrine, the problem of belief (in 
a rationalistic age), and the problem of humanistic education in an age of 
science and of religious revival.” The successful solution of those problems 
was required if the tremendous challenge of modern skepticism was to be 
met, and to meet it was Newman’s conscious and unremitting aim, before 
as well as after his conversion. Like Richard Holt Hutton, Professor Harrold 
is convinced of the unity of Newman’s life and thought. “He was,” he 
says, “if not Roman, certainly Catholic always, and”—he adds justly— 
“Roman Catholic in his greatest works.” 

When Professor Harrold touches on the charge that Newman was un- 
moved by the great social problems of his day he suggests that, in part at 
least, his defense is to be found in his absorption in “certain great issues 
which would outlast the fever and the fret of the Victorian world.” Para- 
mount among these was religious faith not based on passing emotions or on a 
vague Deism but on continuous and vital doctrines which were the “spiritual 
bedrock of Western culture.” In the face of our current crisis in which 
barbarism is struggling to engulf civilization men are compelled to consider 
how right Newman was for he never ceased to aver that “man is a religious 
creature, that if he loses his heritage of Christianity, he will turn to the 
ruinous religions of nationalism, racism, Communism; and will even forfeit 
the great humanist inheritance of liberal education, the freedom and dignity 
of mind which the Church and the Renaissance had nourished and preserved 
for him.” 

The Newmanian wisdom of this volume flows pure from its source and, 
being ageless, reminds men now no less than then that intellectual pride is 
ruinous, faith essential, and intolerance a mortal disease. And as if they 
were written by a spectator of the evil forces now at large, these aphorisms 
of three generations ago hold us fast: ‘““The more barbarous is a nation, 
the more imposing and peremptory are its claims.” ‘“‘Material force is the 
ultima ratio of political society everywhere. Arms alone can keep the 
peace.” “The instance cannot be found in the history of mankind in which 
an anti-Christian power could long abstain from persecuting.”’ 

As one recalls the four “prophets” of Victorian England, Carlyle, Ruskin, 
Newman, and Arnold, it is, to many of us, the Oratorian alone whose figure 
has greatened in the last half century and who has most to say to serious 
men of our time. This skilfully chosen anthology with its illuminating intro- 
duction and scholarly notes will go far to strengthen that conviction. 

Hunter College, New York. JosePH J. REILLY. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE NATURE OF MAN. By Theodore Spencer. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. 233. $2.75. 
Dr. Theodore Spencer does not here add anything new to the informa- 
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tive side of scholarship; but he gives a new emphasis and a new interpreta- 
tion that relate a great artist to those universals that must engage the atten- 
tion of intelligent men at all times. Basic to his argument is the major 
premise that the greatness of a work of art is to be determined by a threefold 
criterion. Literature must be definitely related to the essential concerns of 
man in those three realms in which man lives—in his personal sphere, in his 
relationship to the community, in his contact with the forces behind Nature. 
“Our aim is to describe the point of view that underlies all these things, 
the framework that gave Shakespeare his terms and his values.” 

Dr. Spencer deals with fundamental philosophic and cultural concepts 
insofar as he deals with the nature of man. This reviewer has no right to 
reproach him for not having more closely studied the perennial philosophy, 
but he does feel that the outlook Dr. Spencer brings to the execution of his 
theme is not quite magnificent enough, in the sense that too much stress is 
laid upon a thoroughly documented reading of contemporary minor writers 
rather than upon sharing with Shakespeare a passionate concern for man. 
This is not to suggest that Dr. Spencer’s book is not important in many 
respects. It is a departure from the aridity of much contemporary scholarship 
and once more brings literary criticism into a humanist tradition. 

Dr. Spencer deals with the climactic period of the Renaissance when new 
developments were shaking the old “over-orderly’”’ scheme in which there 
was not only a revising of cosmography but also of moral and political con- 
cepts. He thinks of Shakespeare’s age as being particularly sensitive to the 
contrast between the “theoretic good” and the “evil fact.” The analysis 
of original sin in reference to Renaissance pessimism needs deeper and more 
subtle treatment. Dr. Spencer tends to overlook the Thomistic position 
(though this was perhaps a minority point of view) with its optimistic view 
of man that contrasted with the Lutheran view of the essentially corrupt 
man. Lutheran pessimism does find expression in Elizabethan literature. It 
could be argued that Marlowe’s Faustus dies of despair when Christ's blood, 
streaming in the firmament, does not reach down to him. But it is impos- 
sible to show that Shakespeare shared such pessimism. The evidence points 
the other way—Shakespeare has indicated what he thinks of pessimism in 
such characters as Iago and Edmund. Nothing contrasts more with the as- 
sumption that man is intrinsically evil than Shakespeare’s tender and poetic 
regard for virtue. Shakespeare follows the robust English tradition of a 
Sir Thomas More with its humor and kindliness as well as a certain hearty 
toughness and ruthless realism. That his age deeply affected him is indis- 
putable; it is no less certain that he transcended the stress of particular 
ideas of the time and belonged to a tradition and an order of truth that 
was not limited by these considerations. 

Fordham Univ. School of Education. WILiiAM J. Grace. 
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THE EpucaTIONAL THEORIES OF JOHN RusKIN. By Hilda Boettcher 
Hagstotz. Lincoln: University of Nebraska Press, 1942. Pp. xi, 294. 
$2.50. 

THE WRITINGs OF WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT. By Sister Mary Joan Reinehr, 
O.S.F. Milwaukee: Marquette University Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 223. 
$2.50. 

Both Ruskin and Blunt were rebels: the former against economic blind- 
ness which did not permit the worker to be considered worthy of a living 
wage or a basic education; the latter against political blindness which directed 
a foreign policy which reduced all foreigners—Egyptians, Arabs, Indians 
and Irishmen—to a position where personal voice or national action were 
grave dangers to a comfortable status quo. Both fought this narrowness and 
this complacency, riding hard from completely different directions: the one 
attacked industrialism, the other imperialism, though each saw the inter- 
relationship of the movements. Each demanded that government be made 
responsible to the people, cried out that material happiness of the mass had 
to come from intelligent tolerance by the ruling powers. More pessimistic, 
and more limited, Blunt saw little hope of the bettered condition of man under 
government. Ruskin sought instead to make men’s souls and minds inde- 
pendent of temporal rule. Philosophically, they were poles apart. Ruskin 
feared the philosophy of science which had grown up in his time, attacked 
evolution, infuriated Oxford, and talked himself out of a job. Blunt, as 
much a materialist as he was idealist, clung inconsistently to Darwin’s theory 
of the origin of species, even after his political stand forced him to abandon 
the scientist’s finger-pointing to the survival of the fittest. In general, Blunt 
lived in a philosophical confusion; Ruskin, more simply, held firm to the 
conviction that all living, all education, all aspiration, had of necessity to be 
bound up with Christ. Ruskin was sure that without Him life became a 
vacuum; Blunt was not sure, except for his political stand, of very much of 
anything. 

It is in reminders of such views as these, in the invitation to turn back 
to the subjects of the two studies themselves, and read around the aptly 
chosen selections quoted, that these books are valuable. It is comfortable 
to re-discover that Ruskin insisted that the teacher makes the school, not the 
administration, nor the buildings, nor the scenery—and to think of Newman’s 
similar conviction; to be reminded that the great teacher is one with per- 
sonality, love of subject, bent for labor and, above all, spiritual standards 
“by virtue of having held communion with God”; that the primary purpose 
of education is the formation of character—all education is “moral first, intel- 
lectual secondarily.” It is enlightening, and pleasantly disillusioning—in 
the sense of being a cathartic to propaganda—to find that international re- 
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lations do not change, that international “ethics” have always been sorry 
stuff, that what Blunt saw in and out of diplomacy has marred world 
understanding since the first creation of boundaries. 

The long summaries of Blunt’s views in the one study, and the comment 
that Ruskin employed such “modern” devices as motivation, correlation, 
integration, visual aids, learning by doing—when he was obviously a teacher 
by nature, possessed of common sense and enthusiasm—are not particularly 
valuable. Both books lack the personal approach: there is much good 
synthesis, but little illuminating criticism. This, of course, is a weakness 
in most doctoral theses. ‘That the books make a reader more curious about 
the two reformers is their best service. 


Fordham University. James Epwarp Tosin. 


Mark Twain. Man and Legend. By DeLancey Ferguson. Indianapolis 
and New York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1943. Pp. 352. $3.00. 

The author of this book felt that as ‘‘no one has tried to write Mark 
Twain’s life as a man of letters,” it was incumbent upon him to do so. He 
wished, consequently, to separate his subject’s life into its literary and non- 
literary elements; but the formula by which this is done is not apparent. 
It would have helped the reader somewhat had the author indicated what he 
considered of real value in the writings of Mark Twain—an immense amount 
of which is plain balderdash; but from first to last there is no effort at selec- 
tion. Thus, in the chapter entitled “Huck Finn” we have merely an account 
of how the finished product differed from the original manuscript: for ex- 
ample, the final form, “and, but never mind the rest of his outfit, it was wild 
and it was awfully funny,” appeared in the manuscript, we are told, as “and, 
but, I won’t describe the rest of his outfit, because it was outrageous, although 
it was awfully funny.” Such emendations help, it would seem, in discovering 
Mark Twain as a man of letters. 

While he lived he flung venomous abuse at his critics, but since his death, 
no one has successfully challenged the critics to an encounter on the literary 
value of Mark Twain. And it did not take American salesmanship very long 
to discern the ephemeral, the threadbare, and the outworn in his work and to 
relegate most of it to oblivion. Even American youth, capable of formulating 
judgments in these matters, knows that Tom Sawyer is not so much a smart 
boy as a smart aleck; there being more in him of Mark Twain than in this 
study or in his autobiography. 

Some of the more patent follies of the man are here recorded, but the 
impression one gathers is that such are the follies of genius. Mark Twain 
came to realize, a little too late, that his follies were not, as he thought, 
masked wisdom, but that he and the mask were identified. But he never 
seemed to realize that his boisterous egotism was merely the intellectual 
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superiority of the ignorant. Being a blatant atheist, he could pronounce 
infallibly on every subject which came his way. ‘“‘He refused to admire that 
which he did not understand,” the author observes, but forgets to add that 
he did not refuse to try to spill ignorant vituperation on it. Mark Twain 
did not have the knowledge to be a satirist, and the comparison of his ful- 
minatings with great satire is particularly inane; nor did he have the humility 


to be humorous. 

Whatever Mark Twain’s contribution to American letters, there can be 
no doubt that he is representative of a much more enduring American tradi- 
tion. Abundant evidence is at hand to show that he was a business man of 
letters and the business man’s writer. As Van Wyck Brooks says, “Every 
sort of spiritual expansion, intellectual interest, emotional freedom implies a 
retardation of the business man’s mental machinery, a retardation of the 
‘strenuous life’; the life of pure action. . .. Mark Twain enables the business 
man to laugh at art, at beauty, at religion, at chivalry, and return to his 
desk with an infinitely intensified conceit in his own worthiness and well 
being.” At long last, however—the tragedy of it all being omitted here— 
Mark Twain knew that he was swimming in a rarer and rarer vacuum. 
Literature requires something more than the plaudits of the mob; but sadly 
enough, “the river’—his river which he came to loathe—flows on, and the 
great masterpieces of art still look out from a world of beauty, and the Bible 
still speaks its great message to the world, and the business man has other 
diversions, and Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn still ask: Are we literature? 

Fordham University. CHARLES J. GALLAGHER. 


ANDRE GIDE AND THE Crisis OF MoperN THouGHT. By Klaus Mann. 

New York: Creative Age Press, Inc., 1943. Pp. 331. $3.00. 

Mr. Mann has written an intelligent, enthusiastic, and interesting if not 
always trustworthy, psychological and factual biography of this most elusive 
of contemporary authors. For all his evident admiration for André Gide, 
Mr. Mann shows, occasionally at least, a commendable independence of judg- 
ment, and does not hesitate to admit his preference for certain works and 
his dislike for others. For this undertaking Mr. Mann had the advantage 
of a close personal association with Gide and enjoyed the advice of Ernst 
Curtius, who has written a penetrating study on Gide in German. But 
what Mr. Mann gained in regard to factual documentation, he seems to 
have lost in critical ability. Intimately aware of the inner sincerity of Gide, 
that even his bitter enemy, Henri Massis, begrudgingly admitted, and of 
Gide’s constant and anguished search for the truth, whether metaphysical or 
simply political, Mr. Mann has been completely blind to the dangerous sides 
of Gide’s work. Gide did not act wisely when he confided to the general 
public his hesitations, his temporary wil/égiatures in many ideologies only to 
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leave them after exposing their real or supposed shortcomings. The detailed 
relation of Gide’s private life, although consistent with his absolute sincerity 
and his complete indifference to public opinion, can hardly be condoned even 
for the sake of art. Yet Mr. Mann has not a word of condemnation for these 
indiscretions. He does, however, condemn those who, in the name of Catholic 
morality or of ordinary decency, have criticized Gide. In this matter, Mr. 
Mann is neither judicious nor enlightened. He brings into an easy but falla- 
cious contrast Massis (who has had no truce with Gide) and Mauriac, 
Du Bos, Claudel (who have been rather sympathetic). If Mr. Mann had 
read, for instance, the Journal of Mauriac, which is not included in the 
curious “documentation” to be found at the end of the volume, he could not 
have held to the delusion that there are Catholic writers in sympathy even 
with Gide’s ideas. 

The factual aspects of Gide’s biography are inaccurate or at least show 
disturbing discrepancies with Si le grain ne meurt. Mr. Mann seems, at 
times, to have written a biographie romancée, willing to sacrifice prosaic 
realities to a flair for the dramatic. The account of Gide’s African venture 
is considerably garbled. The unsavory episode dealt with at length by Mr. 
Mann took place during the second trip, not the first; and the famous meet- 
ing with Oscar Wilde does not have the demoniac significance attributed to 
it by the author, since Gide’s recognition of the queerness of his nature took 
place at Sousse during the previous trip. Likewise the relationship with Pierre 
Louis and Gide’s own mother have not been set in their true light. 

Mr. Mann’s too simple interpretation of some of Gide’s characters is not 
in keeping with Gide’s well-known complexity. Thus the pastor of the 
Symphonie pastorale is portrayed as a hypocrite. We prefer to consider him 
as a deluded man who, starting in his mission with sincere apostolic zeal, 
will be led finally to seek in the Gospel a justification for his sinful love. 
Such an interpretation certainly heightens the psychological interest of this 
study. Besides, to cast the pastor in the role of a hypocrite would not make 
much sense in a book which tends to show the danger of a faith unguided 
and not submitted to authority and which represents in Gide’s life a stage 
of progress toward the Catholic Church. The Caves du Vatican, although 
a sotie, is not mere levity. It should be called an ironical treatment of a 
religious or political attitude based on self-interest or on sheer stupidity, rather 
than on firm conviction; but there is a serious side to this very irony, par- 
ticularly concerning the theory of the acte gratuit which had already occu- 
pied Gide in Le Prométhée mal enchainé. 

Mr. Mann’s book is often immature and amateurish and reveals a lack 
ef method and of general culture. It is ludicrous to see Mr. Mann introduce 
a “Mr. Corydon,” as though he were quite ignorant of the fact that Corydon 
is a name taken from the second eclogue of Virgil. Gide’s autobiography is 
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related to the genre of the confessions from Saint Thomas Aquinas (sic) to 
Rousseau. 

The curious mixture of insignificant, irrelevant or general books at the 
end of the volume does not justify the name of “documentation” and is 
faulty as much by what it includes as by what it omits—important studies 
of Gide such Hytier’s or articles which have solved some of the points raised 
by Mr. Mann in his book: Baldensperger on Gide and Goethe, Rhodes on 
Gide and Walt Whitman. If Mr. Mann did not intend to write a scholarly 
study on André Gide, why delude the unwary reader with a documentation 
so unreliable? 

The last two chapters are almost completely made up of a gloss on an 
article, ‘“Imaginary interviews,” which first appeared in the Figaro, then 
in France libre, finally in English in the review Horizon. The article itself 
is interesting enough at least in its original version with which Mr. Mann 
takes many liberties, but the commentary on it,is pure fantasy, and gives 
an entirely erroneous impression of its contents. Mr. Mann has chosen 
to give a regrettable political twist to a purely literary conversation in keep- 
ing with Mr. Mann’s own political views. Since he holds that Jules Romains, 
for one, “proved the noble substance of his character’ by abandoning France, 
Gide had to be justified in his decision to stay. 

Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


THE ANATOMY OF Drama. By Alan Reynolds Thompson. Berkeley, Cal.: 

University of California Press, 1942. Pp. xx, 414. $3.00. 

Professor Thompson attempts a study of the materials and methods of 
drama from the varying viewpoints of playwright, critic, student, or general 
theatregoer. He analyzes the play as a narrative medium, the special prob- 
lems of dramatic criticism, the elements of audience response, the differences 
among comedy, melodrama and tragedy, and concludes with a survey of 
modern accomplishment and the outlook for poetic drama. 

One finishes the Preface with high expectations of a dissection that will 
go beyond anatomical structures and study the soul of drama as well as its 
body. “Technique,” he says (p. vii), “is necessary to make a play effective, 
but of a high religion alone can the substance of a great play come.” Con- 
sistently, too, in his chapter, “The Dilemma of Modern Tragedy,” he finds 
our era spiritually desperate and hence requiring a religious rejuvenation 
before notable accomplishment in tragedy can be expected. Mr. Thompson 
is not thinking of the hackneyed superficiality that drama had religious 
origins among the Greeks; he means that a moral point of view is a sine 
qua non for great drama. But it is unfortunate that this wholesome 
opinion does not penetrate to the real heart of the problem. We are told 
again and again that a philosophy is necessary to the dramatist, but never in 
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2 philosophic way exactly why this is so or what kind of philosophy is best. 
The result is a work that senses the final goal, recognizes the right road, but 
journeys only a short way. 

Perhaps the closest to recognition of the full truth is the statement that 
“the central quality that distinguishes a tragedy from a melodrama is that 
it moves us to the impassioned contemplation of ultimates’” (p. 273). But 
Professor —Thompson does not settle on these ultimates; and he is conse- 
quently too little observant of the fact that tragedy will vary from high to 
low accordingly as the dramatist approaches or misses the full nature of the 
materials he handles. Those materials are finally three: God, Man, and the 
Problem of Evil. It is to be regretted that the otherwise fine criticism with 
which this book is filled does not recognize that playwriting deteriorates as 
a writer’s possession of the truth about these materials declines; no attempt 
is made to identify drama with a study of man’s relations to God, or to man 
under God, or of the relations between human nature and divine grace. 

Such an approach is essential to distinguishing the fundamental dramatic 
types. It would provide a more basic distinction between tragedy and melo- 
drama than does Professor Thompson’s willingness to rest the matter in two 
empirical tests: “if thrills are the principal effect of a play it is melodrama”’ 
(p. 258), while tragedy “generates in the more thoughtful spectator over- 
tones of reflective emotion” (p. 272). Both forms actually must appeal to 
man’s intellect and will, and both picture man enmeshed in the problem of 
evil. Tragedy, however, probes deeply into the problem through the emotions 
of pity and fear (the katharsis, with which the author refuses to concern him- 
self inasmuch as it is a controversial term) and emerges in a poetic bewilder- 
ment that finds exaltation in a mystery that is recognized as non-repugnant 
to reason and yet remains a mystery still. Melodrama accepts the mystery 
largely without exploration of it, presents its workings against an emotional 
background of pathos and horror, and is more interested in humanity than in 
humanity’s ties with a Providence. Comedy, the nature of which Mr. 
Thompson considers primarily by equating it with laughter, shortens the view 
to almost exclusive concern with human relations, appealing to the feelings 
of fraternity and optimism, and arrives at a benevolence or—in the case of 
farce—at a ridiculing tolerance. 

Much space is also devoted to examining such topics as plot structure, 
theatrical illusion, the unities, and a historical summary of dramatic high- 
lights since Aeschylus. There is little new that could be said along these 
lines, but it is all thoughtfully presented. The drama is studied in comparison 
with the novel and then with the motion picture. Mr. Thompson seems to 
believe that no fixed standards are possible in aesthetic judgment, preferring 
to leave the critic “flexible and intuitive.” One thereupon wonders if artistic 
beauty is totally subjective, and whether it is not at least fixed that form must 
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fit matter. Yet ars gratia artis—the doctrine of the “artsakists,” as he neatly 
calls them—he rejects, and shows that in the best periods of art the motivat- 
ing force has been religious. One section that will provide target practice 
for all is the listing of twenty-one plays as the supreme accomplishment in 
tragedy: from Aeschylus, Euripides, Shakespeare, Corneille and Racine. My 
own inclination would be to delete Romeo and Juliet and Julius Caesar as 
unworthy of their place with the others. 

Certainly Professor Thompson fulfills one prime requisite of the good 
teacher: he makes the reader think and will force him to formulate a theory 
of drama before the book has been finished. One wishes that Scholastic 
scholarship similarly had a definitive formulation of the implications that 
Thomism has in the realm of dramatic theory. For one dislikes calling a 
man’s work incomplete without offering to help complete it. Lacking the 
completion, at least in an available printed synthesis, we must at least find 
in the Anatomy of Drama an earnestly sincere exploration of a field that will 
enlarge appreciation in both the library and the theatre. 

John Carroll University. GeorcE E. GRAUEL. 



















THe Great AGE or GREEK LITERATURE. By Edith Hamilton. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., 1942. Pp. 347. $3.50. 

This is an unusually good book. It has freshness, honesty, balance, and 
true sense of values. It is well written too. Most of it has been published 
before under the title The Greek Way (1930), to which five new chapters 
are now added. It seems to this reviewer that the old title represents some- 
what better than the new the author’s contribution to the study of things 
Greek. For we have not here another handbook of classical Greek literature. 
We have rather an enthusiastic but discriminating appraisal of all that the 
Western World owes to Greece, especially to fifth-century Athens, in the 
whole range of civilization and culture. Not only literature, but religion, 
philosophy, art, political and social ideas come in for more or less extended 
discussion. The author has a firm grip on the really significant Greek traits. 
This fact might be illustrated by quotation from almost any page: 


















We, to whom poetry, all art, is only a superficial decoration of life, make a refuge 
from a world that is too hard for us to face by sentimentalizing it. The Greeks 
looked straight at it... . It was a Roman who said it was sweet to die for one’s 
country. The Greeks never said it was sweet to die for anything (p. 108)... . 
The Greeks always saw things as parts of a whole, and this habit of mind is 
stamped upon everything they did (p. 303) ... [it] made the Greek drama what 
it is just as it made the Greek temple (p. 305). . . . Greek art is intellectual art 

. and it is therefore plain art. . . . Structure belongs in an especial degree to 
the province of the mind in art, and architectonics were pre-eminently a mark of 
Greek art (p. 66). ... That is life, said the Greek tragedian, human beings each 
weaving a bit of the web of sorrow and sin and suffering, and the pattern made 
by a power before which the heart stands still (p. 312). 
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Such passages show real insight. Of the simplification of character in Greek 
tragedy we are told: “An artist can make an outline of a face which shows 
the individual as unmistakably as a minutely detailed portrait could” (p. 317). 
This idea is excellently illustrated by comparisons of Clytemnestra and 
Lady Macbeth, Hecuba and Lear, and, within Greek tragedy itself, by the 
three very different Electras of the great tragedians of Athens. 

The book was obviously not written for specialists. Statements like the 
following make this clear: “It is generally held that the personages of the 
Greek drama were not people at all but only types” (p. 317). Socrates’ 
daimonion “guided him in all his dealings” (p. 300); [he] “had no dogma. 
. .. He never set himself up as a guide” (p. 299). “Nor did decoration really 
interest the Greeks” (p. 66). “The Greeks were the first scientists and 
all science goes back to them” (p. 41). There are many such facile generali- 
zations, containing at best half-truths. At times things Greek and Athenian 
are confused. Again, there is an unwarranted eagerness to make fifth-century 
Greek art appear completely naturalistic and in no way symbolic. The author, 
in fact, declares: ““Thought and mysticism never go well together” (p. 65). 
But what of Socrates and Plato? On page 41 it is said that the Greeks 
called their healers “Physicians” (?!), and this is cited as proving their 
scientific bent and their averseness to magic and religion. Occasionally the 
author shows symptoms of a kind of hierophobia, which leads to some dis- 
tortion of facts. This, however, is merely saying that the book is not perfect. 
Where there is so much that is sound, penetrating, stimulating and reveal- 
ing, minor blemishes may well be passed over as relatively unimportant. 
The book is much more worthwhile than the average handbook written 
by scholars. The cultivated public and even thorough-going Hellenists will 
find in it much that will enlighten and delight them. 

St. Louis University, Florissant, Mo. Francis A. Preuss. 


SACHSENSPIEGEL AND BIBLE. Researches in the Source History of the 
Sachsenspiegel and the Influence of the Bible on Mediaeval German Law. 
By Guido Kisch. (Publications in Mediaeval Studies, Number 5.) Notre 
Dame: The University of Notre Dame Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 198. 14 
plates. $3.25. 

Throughout the Middle Ages the unity of public life and religion was so 
persuasive that an examination of almost any document will invariably reveal, 
directly or indirectly, a re-ligio cum Deo. No branch of knowledge was any 
exception. The work of Dr. Kisch, chapters of which were published 
in Speculum and the Germanic Review, makes the point of showing this 
relation in the field of law by a study of the Sachsenspiegel, the most im- 
portant lawbook of medieval Germany. This work, not too well known 
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outside of Germany, was composed by Eike von Repgow (c. 1180-1233) be- 
tween the years 1221-4, first in Latin (MS. lost) and then translated into 
German. A compilation of Saxon territorial and feudal law, the Sachsen- 
spiegel was not only the law for the West and the East of the Empire—it was 
translated into Dutch and Polish—but also influenced in no small degree the 
perhaps better known South German law book, the Schwabens piegel. 

Earlier sporadic research and occasional references to Biblical and patristic 
influences on Eike are here carefully analyzed and considerably augmented 
by new findings. Numerous, indeed, are the passages, for which Dr. Kisch 
either found the exact counterpart or the passage which would most aptly 
appear to have been in Eike’s mind when writing his book. ‘The quotations 
cover the Old Testament (Pentateuch, Kings, Chronicles, Isaias, Jeremias, 
Psalms, Proverbs, Liber Sapientiae, Ecclesiasticus), the New ‘Testament 
(Matthew, Luke, Epistles, Revelation), patristic literature (St. Augustine, 
Isidore, Honorius Augustodunensis) and above all Petrus Comestor (Hist. 
Schol.), and various Jewish sources (Josephus, Mishnah, R. Ishmael, Bab. 
Talmud, R. Kahana, Rashi, Abr. Ibn Ezra). In view of these influences it 
is no surprise to find serfdom condemned by Eike as being illegal on three 
grounds: man’s likeness to God, Christ’s dying for all, and the equality of all 
in the sight of God. In his treatment of the theme, the author, a former 
professor of Law in Germany, shows a profound sense of the interrelation 
between law, religion and philology. He was perhaps carried away by en- 
thusiasm for his subject when he states (p. 89) that Eike “not only knew 
the Bible but even had full mastery of wording and contents to such an extent 
as, nowadays even among theologians, is of exceptional rarity.”” In the case 
of Mendacium fugies (Saxon World Chron., p. 83), which is attributed to 
Exodus xxiii, 7, it might be well to include Ecclesiasticus vii, 13-4, the more 
so since the latter is so extensively used by Eike and played such an important 
role throughout the Middle Ages. Professor Kisch’s scholarly deductions 
form no doubt a safe basis for further new research in this general field. The 
evidence adduced to prove Eike’s unusual familiarity with Latin, the Vulgate 
and patristic writings is likely to revive the still unsolved question of his 
identity. Now, more than ever, K. Miiller’s and W. Stammler’s hypothesis, 
pointing to Eike as a cleric, and not a layman, will have to be seriously taken 
into account. No doubt, Dr. Kisch’s book constitutes a very valuable and 
suggestive contribution in a little trod field. 

Hunter College, New York. Cart SELMER. 


SuLLa Lirica ROMANZA DELLE Oricint. By Guido Errante. New York: 
S. F. Vanni, 1943. Pp. 440. $4.00. 
This is a work which is admirably thorough and systematic in its scholarly 
aspect as well as keen and sensitive in aesthetic analysis and appreciation. 
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The author is thoroughly acquainted with the enormous bibliography of his 
subject and moves with ease and discernment in the great mass of French, 
German, Italian and American books and articles devoted to his subject. 

The scope and method of Dr. Errante’s work on the Romance lyric is 
roughly parallel to that of Bédier in his work on the French epic. The first 
part of each work is negative in intent, reviewing past and current theories 
and evaluating or rejecting them in part or in whole. The chief rejected 
theory in both cases is that based on the “popular” genesis of the respective 
literary forms. Where Bédier shows mainly the absence of evidence for this 
view of the origin of the French epic, Dr. Errante goes somewhat further. 
He starts from the philosophic origins of the notion of popular poetry in 
Herder, Hegel and the brothers Grimm, and proceeds to show the vagueness 
and emptiness of the concept itself, then its complete sterility as a basis for 
an investigation such as he undertakes. 

The theory of the classical origin of our lyric is then briefly and judiciously 
surveyed. ‘The author, with insight and independence, points out the cus- 
tomary overemphasis on the importance of Ovid as a source of the medieval 
lyric to the neglect of the very potent influence of Virgil. It may be that 
in his desire to diminish somewhat the undue stress on Ovid, the author has 
been himself rather over-exacting in his criteria for establishing influence. It 
is admitted that Ovid’s fundamental conception of love is radically different 
from that prevalent in the Romance lyric, and it may be that the verbal 
parallels that can be established between passages from Ovid and lines from 
the troubadours are fragmentary and can be considered as mere “reminis- 
cenze letterarie, di cui il senso si ¢ perduto .. .” but is it not too absolute 
an affirmation to conclude therefore that “per tanto non possono aver per 
nulla contribuito alla formazione di nuove idee e di una nuova concezione 
dell’ amore e della vita” (p. 190). .The author of the Ovide moralisé surely 
knew what he was doing to Ovid and knew that the resultant doctrine was 
not authentically Ovidian in spirit. But are we then to say that Ovid had 
in no degree contributed to the formation of the doctrine of the Ovide 
moralisé? Before we can, it would seem that definitions of “origins,” “in- 
fluence,” “literary history,” “literary sources,” etc., should be attempted. 

Continuing his negative study, Dr. Errante considers in order the cases 
for the influence of Fortunatus, Goliardic verse, the Angers school and Arabic 
poetry. Each of these is judiciously treated and reduced to proper proportions. 

Finally, Dr. Errante arrives at the positive and to this reviewer very satis- 
factory affirmations to which he has been leading us. The immediate source 
of the splendid flowering of Romance lyric poetry toward the very beginning 
of the twelfth century is shown to be the liturgical and rhetorical practice 
and doctrine of the contemporary and immediately preceding periods. In a 
convincing empirical demonstration, based on many specific texts quoted in 
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extenso, Dr. Errante shows the origin of Provencal verse-forms, particularly 
in the responsorial parts of the Mass and Divine Office and in the Sequences. 

In his final chapter, the author applies his method and his criteria to the 
interpretation of the poetry of one of the earliest and most interesting of the 
troubadours, Marcabru. He shows the importance of Church and School 
in the form and content of this poetry. The Canticle of Canticles and 
the Sapiential Books are shown to have been extensively exploited by Mar- 
cabru. 

Dr. Errante’s treatment of courtly love may not satisfy all scholars. 
It is, however, a valuable contribution to point out that the problem of the 
origin of the Romance lyric, and in particular of the Provencal lyric, is not 
identical with that of the origin of courtly love. One is the vehicle of the 
other, but they are separate problems. On the other hand, Dr. Errante’s 
statement that the doctrine of courtly love was not evolved until a half 
century after the beginnings of the lyric (p. 367) is disputable. Nor will 
the rejection of “metaphysical” interpretation of the doctrine be entirely 
acceptable to all readers. It may well be that in the early twelfth century, 
the current notions fashionable in courtly circles were not codified and ration- 
alized in a systematic manner, but that does not mean that they were without 
definite underlying metaphysical, moral and religious premises and impli- 
cations. 

These points, however, are not vital to Dr. Errante’s thesis, which is based 
on thorough and competent investigation, aided by keen intellectual and 
aesthetic perceptions and balanced judgment brought to bear on a highly 
complex problem and an enormous mass of materials. The resultant syn- 
thesis is rich in illuminating poetical insights and it is a most convincing 
contribution to and mise au point of the subject. 


Fordham University. Jean MisraAHl. 


ETAT PRESENT DES TRAVAUX SUR J.-J. ROUSSEAU. By Albert Schinz. 
New York: Modern Language Association of America, 1941. Pp. 411. 
$3.00. 

The Société des Professeurs Francais en Amérique has been able to con- 
tinue in this country, thanks to a collaboration with the Modern Language 
Association, the valuable series of the Etat présent des travaux heretofore 
published in France under the general editorship of Paul Hazard. Nobody 
here was better qualified to undertake the present work on Rousseau than 
Prof. A. Schinz, the author of La Pensée de J.-J. Rousseau and of many 
articles on special problems. The book is compact with an enormous amount 
of information, although the presentation of this information lacks the 
pleasant integration which has characterized the latest works in the series. 
The plan, which includes considerations on the fortune of Rousseauism, the 
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successive waves of enthusiasm and of animosity, is a happy one since it gives 
the key to the particular trend of criticism representative of a period. 
Although Prof. Schinz has, of course, a personal interpretation of Rousseau, 
he has sufficiently guarded against the temptation of judging others’ views 
from his own particular angle. The one possible exception is his attempt 
to vindicate Rousseau’s originality of inspiration in the First Discourse 
against the contention of Marmontel and the insinuations of Diderot himself 
that the negative position taken by Rousseau had been inspired by Diderot. 
Prof. Schinz adduces the authority of Faguet to affirm that Diderot never 
expressed the negative view in his works. I do not find any such statement 
in Faguet; and, in any case, his word would be insufficient against such 
naturistic works as the Supplément au voyage de Bougainville. 

The least satisfactory part of this study is the one dealing with the aspects 
of Rousseau’s thought which are still open to investigation. A short appendix 
devoted to this is too general in character to be very useful. Prof. Schinz’s 
style is not free from obscurity and this particular study is marred by a 
number of misprints. An index to the works mentioned would have helped in 
handling this useful study. 


Fordham University. FERNAND VIAL. 


A New History oF Music. The Middle Ages to Mozart. By Henri 
Pruniéres. Translated from the French by Edward Lockspeiser. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1942. Pp. xiv, 413. $5.00. 

French critics are not in the habit of wasting words. When Henri 
Pruniéres chose to call his latest book Nouvelle Histoire, he used that ex- 
pression advisedly. Cultivated amateurs, to whom the author addresses him- 
self, will feel that such a title is justified. Ordinary and little-known facts 
in the history of music have been accumulated and given a very personal in- 
terpretation. “The material is treated with skilled assurance and impas- 
sioned enthusiasm. M. Pruniéres is not merely a professional critic unravel- 
ing the tangled skein of history but an artist who imparts a thrill of the 
music itself even though he be limited to the artificial medium of words. 

Two principal and contrasting themes constitute the body of the work: 
medieval music and that of the Renaissance. Both are developed according to 
the same general pattern: a study of the important musical forms, composers 
concerned with their development, and the role played by France during the 


period. 
The Medieval section is introduced by two chapters on Gregorian Chant 


and Troubadour music. In neither of these does the author write with great 
personal conviction. He seems to be borrowing ideas. Devotees of chant will 
find a number of points to question in that particular field, remarks which 
concern liturgy and theology as well as music. The introductory character of 
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the chapter, however, precludes any danger of attaching undue importance 
to its details. It is a coincidence that in the same place Mr. Lockspeiser, 
who has given a generally smooth, clear translation of the French, seems to 
be ill at ease. Proper names, especially those of a liturgical nature have been 
spelled in a disconcerting manner. One or two technical expressions have not 
been rendered accurately in English. A second edition should rectify such 
carelessness. 

This book, however, is one of the few that succeeds in giving an adequate 
idea of the surpassing beauty of medieval music. Counterpoint, or polyphonic 
writing, was the great technique of the period. It evolved in much the same 
manner as the Gothic Cathedral, depended on the same aesthetic principles, 
reached the same flamboyant, realistic stage, only to find itself repudiated by a 
world that had found the ruins of Greece and Rome. M. Pruniéres defends 
polyphony as a medieval art but he does not insist upon it sufficiently when 
speaking of the late sixteenth century which witnessed the coexistence of two 
musical traditions. There is no such clear-cut statement as Camille Bellaigue 
makes in his Epoques de la Musique, to the effect that the full spirit of the 
musical Renaissance manifests itself only in the first years of the seventeenth 
century. Perhaps the reason is that the author simply admires the Roman 
school. He acknowledges the genius of Palestrina but is thinking all the 
time of Josquin des Pres. 

The second part of the volume concerns music of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. It concludes with a cursory critique of the classical 
style. A splendid panoramic view of secular music is outlined in these pages 
from the Florentine musical tragedy, through the operas of Monteverdi and 
Gluck, the French ballet and Opera Comique, to the great Opera Buftfa of 
Mozart. Sacred music no longer dominates the scene. Great attention is 
given to instrumental technique in its relation to the development of opera. 
While Italy receives the honor due its creative genius most of the interest 
centers in the part played by France in the establishment of new musical and 
theatrical forms. Here M. Pruniéres is at his best, tracing a luminous pattern 
despite the complication of so many details. Occasionally he is slightly out 
of breath at the end of a chapter after calling out long lists of names and 
titles, but he knows that the reader will be indulgent. The scene as a whole 
is pictured with vivacity and keen observation. Instead of a dry, repetitious 
account of facts the characters and their operas become very real. The reac- 
tion of one composer to another, the influence of temperament, nationality, 
environment, the resulting growth of a musical tradition—all this results in 
a truly engrossing history, not for the ordinary amateur, indeed, but for the 


cultivated one. 
Los Angeles, Calif. RoBerT BRENNAN. 
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PoETIQUE MusicaLe. Sous Forme de Six Lecons. Par Igor Strawinsky. 

Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1942. Pp. 95. $2.00. 

A Minciep CutmeE. An Autobiography. By Sir Thomas Beecham. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1943. Pp. 330. $3.50. 

The Strawinsky book contains the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures for 1939- 
1940, delivered at Harvard University. Mr. Strawinsky’s six lectures bear 
the following captions: Prise de Contact, Du Phénoméne Musical, De la 
Composition Musicale, Typologie Musicale, Les Avatars de la Musique 
Russe, De |’Execution et Epilogue. In the first, he assures his auditors (and 
readers) that the general title of the course is going to be taken seriously, 
in an Aristotelian sense: “Je vais précisément vous parler de la poétique 
musicale, c’est-a-dire du faire dans l’ordre de la musique” (p. +). The lec- 
tures are a “series of musical confessions,” halfway between an academic 
course and an apology for his own general ideas. The tag of revolutionary 
attached to himself is vigorously repudiated, and there is a little dissertation 
on the ingredients of genuine cacophony. 

The second lecture consists of an analysis of music qua talis, examining the 
kind of art it is (chronique)and the elements which go to make it up. The 
absolute value of the classical major-minor system of tonality is categorically 
denied, and melody is declared to be that element of music which survives 
all stylistic fluctuations. Melodic talent in a composer is a gift not susceptible 
of acquisition—“La capacité mélodique est un don” (p. 28). In this 
connection Beethoven and Bellini are introduced and contrasted, the Italian 
prodigiously endowed, the great Bonn Master struggling heroically against 
refractory melodic powers. Melody, therefore, is not the whole of music. 
“Si la mélodie était toute la musique, que pourrions-nous donc apprécier parmi 
les forces qui composent l’oeuvre immense de Beethoven et dont la mélodie 
‘st assurément la moindre?”’ (p. 29). 

The third lecture is, in a sense, the heart of the book, and is unquestionably 
the most original of the six. It contains a fascinating exposition of the 
psychological processes which underlie, and terminate in, musical creation. To 
be appreciated it must be studied in its entirety. Here Strawinsky extols 
the medieval idea of the artisan as against the Renaissance and modern idea 
of the artist—‘“terme orgueilleux” (p. 35). Throughout there is insistence 
upon the necessity of order, discipline, control of the creative faculty. And 
it is under these banners that the author launches his attack upon Wagner. 
The Titan of Bayreuth is called to judgment on aesthetic charges with an 
argument strikingly similar to that used against him several years ago by 
Henri Ghéon in his beautiful Promenades avec Mozart. It is with the 
Heraclitean flux of Wagner’s music that both authors take issue. 


C’est le perpétuel devenir d’une musique qui n’avait aucun motif de commencer, 
comme elle n’a aucune raison de finir. La mélodie infinie apparait ainsi comme un 
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outrage a la dignité et a la fonction méme de la mélodie qui est, nous l’avons dit, le 
chant musical d’une phrase cadencée. Sous l’influence de Wagner les lois qui assurent 
la vie du chant se sont trouvé transgressées et la musique a perdu le sourire mélodique 


(p. 43). 


In the following lecture Mr. Strawinsky discusses the proper sense of such 
words as style, tradition, universal, romantic, classic, modern, academic, 
when applied in the history of music. The fifth lecture sums up the vicissi- 
tudes through which Russian music (savante) has passed during the last 
hundred years, and ends with a graphic disclosure of the degrading purposes 
to which the divine art has been and is being subjected by the Soviet regime. 
Here is a little picture which will find small favor with our vociferous and 
supernumerous Shostakovitchians. The course is brought to a close with 
a discussion of the problems that are inherent in the proper rendition of any 
piece of music. Some excellent precepts are set forth for performers of 
every stripe. Mr. Strawinsky reads the conductors a salutary lesson, and the 
critics as well. 

Not a single sentence of these lectures is dead, even if some are not per- 
fectly clear. What heartens one most is the highly civilized, even Catholic, 
temper of the thinking. Mr. Strawinsky’s many years in Paris have borne 
fruit. Naturally, there are many things which a Scholastic would find hard 
to swallow, e. g. the talk of “volonté spéculative” in the third lecture; but 
all in all the book may be considered a distinguished manifesto for the 
great cultural principles which comprise our Western heritage. How far 
the great Russian has practiced in his music what he has preached at Harvard 
only very learned philosopher-musicologists can decide. Certainly, this re- 
viewer did not expect such sanity from the composer of Le Sacre du Printemps 
and Les Noces. And one might be satisfied to believe that the principles 
here expressed represent a volte-face, in favor of civilized values, consonant 
with the late “classicist” style of the composer as found in Oedipus Rex, A pol- 
lon Musagéte, and the new Symphony in C Major, did Mr. Strawinsky give 
us in these talks any express token of repentance. Quite to the contrary, 
he tells us (p. 10) a propos of cacophony (whereof he finds himself guiltless) : 
“Ma position a cet égard est exactement la méme qu’aux temps ou je com- 
posais le Sacre... .” So the enigma remains. 

The Beecham book is hardly an autobiography at all if that genre be 
taken to connote a body of personal revelations. It is too belligerently reticent 
for that. (In this connection nobody should miss the passage beginning on 
page 275 wherein modern press reporters, camera pests, gossip writers of 
the Winchellian variety, and all and sundry violators of the inner sanctum, 
are excoriated at the hands of the redoubtable Baronet.) More appositely 
the book could have been subtitled Musical Memoirs, for it is with these that 
the celebrated Englishman is chiefly concerned. 


” 
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The narrative begins with the infancy of the author, and spans his years 
up to 1924 with a two-page postscript summarizing his chief musical relation- 
ships from that date up to 1940 when he came to dwell among us. Actually, 
it comes pretty close to being a history of musical culture in England during 
the last four decades. Hosts of Beecham’s musical contemporaries (and 
literary and political ones, too) appear in these pages, some of them unfor- 
gettably. Frederick Delius, that neglected genius whose music has been more 
championed by Beecham than by any other, receives a full-length portrait. 
Cecil Chesterton, the journalist, comes alive in a chapter devoted to his 
chivalry. Interesting reflections on music masters old and new—Mozart, 
Brahms, Richard Strauss, Strawinsky—are to be had in profusion. Not 
that Sir Thomas talks only of music and musicians, for the great conductor 
is plainly a man of parts. There are trenchant observations on literature, 
higher education, government, the British legal system, men and manners; 
while the whole is liberally adorned with anecdotes, some of them hilariously 
funny, all of them managed with the deftness of a born raconteur. 

One of the most refreshing attributes of the book is its complete freedom 
from any Dionysian conception of the conductorial art—that brand of silly 
twaddle which made such profitless reading of Tobia Nicotra’s Arturo Tos- 
canini. Sir Thomas talks, as Strawinsky does, like a craftsman, not like a 
vessel of election. Consonant with this humanistic viewpoint is the admirable 
modesty which adorns the whole. Sir Thomas doesn’t so much as hint at the 
tremendous reputation he has so long enjoyed in world-wide musical centers ; 
nor, in talking delightfully of Mozart’s music, does he even obliquely in- 
timate that our contemporary enthusiasm for the Salzburg Master’s operas 
and symphonies stems in large part from his own incomparable interpretations. 

Sir Thomas could have distinguished himself in Letters. His prose is of a 
classical amplitude, fluency, and pointedness which we nearly despair of 
finding today. It has just that happy blending of grandeur and flashing wit 
which characterizes his conducting style. Those who have heard Beecham 
play the great “Linz” Symphony of Mozart will understand. 

Portland, Maine. DanieEL J. Honan. 


PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Dictionary oF PuiLtosopHy. Edited by Dagobert D. Runes. 

York: Philosophical Library, 1942. Pp. 342. $5.00. 

Acting under the persuasion that more attention should be given to oriental 
philosophy the editor of this dictionary has devoted much space to oriental 
and especially Chinese terminology. One result that had to follow from 
this decision was a shortening of items dealing with the philosophy of the 
Some items have become so brief in the process as to be of very little 


New 


west. 


help to a reader, e. g., five lines on Conscience. 
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There seems, too, to be some lack of consistency in planning the items 
to be treated. There is an item on Kant and one on Kantianism; an item 
on Cartesianism, but none on Descartes. 

The dictionary does not seem to aim at being exhaustive on the subjects it 
treats, but beginning students may find it more workable for that very reason. 

Loyola University, Chicago. JoHN F. McCormick. 


A SociaL PsycHotocy oF War AND Peace. By Mark A. May. New 

Haven: Yale University Press, 1943. Pp. viii, 281. $2.75. 

D. M. Fletcher (Scientific Monthly, 35:142) asked the members of the 
American Psychological Association: “Do you as a psychologist hold that 
there are present in human nature ineradicable instinctive factors that make 
war between nations inevitable?” Seventy per cent of the members answered 
as follows: No, 346; Yes, 10; Unclassified, 32. 

A year later the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the League of 
Nations asked Einstein to choose some outstanding thinker and invite him 
to answer the question, “Why War?” Freud was selected and Einstein 
asked him, “Why is it so easy to work up a war fever? Is it because man 
has within him a lust for hatred and destruction?” Freud answered that 
this is undoubtedly correct. He went on to explain that the desire for war 
is quite unconscious in most people. He found that many of his patients 
seemed to carry in their unconscious lives an unbelievable load of malice, 
hostility and resentment. No one succeeds completely in ridding himself of 
such aggressive impulses, he merely drives them underground. In the uncon- 
scious they are still active and join with other suppressed desires to form 
complexes. War creates a condition under which this reservoir of uncon- 
scious hatred may be freed and directed against the enemy. 

A few years later The Institute of Human Relations published a book 
entitled, Frustration and Aggression, acknowledging “Sigmund Freud, who 
more than any other scientist has influenced the formulation of our basic 
hypothesis” (p. ix). Dr. May wrote the preface to that book. 

The plan of the present book is the following: 


It begins with an examination of well-known theories concerning the underlying 
causes of war and conditions of peace. These are contrasted with the theory 
advanced in the book, namely, that war and peace are basically and fundamentally 
the products of the types of social conditioning that have occurred in the large 
masses of people of the leading nations of the world. It is maintained that under 
certain conditions people can learn to love war and hate peace and under other con- 
ditions they can learn to love peace and hate war; but most interesting of all, they 
can and do learn to love peace and at the same time engage in war (Preface) .... 
The main thesis of this book is that the conditions which determine social attitudes 
and opinions, particularly those that are involved in war or peace, are in large 
part products of social conditioning, although their origins may have been determined 
by geographical and ecological factors (p. 21). 
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Social conditioning means the inculcation of habits, attitudes and loyalties 
which reflect the customs, ideals, beliefs and laws of the group. A special 
effort is made to condition children to the symbols of national unity by 
saluting the flag, singing patriotic songs, joining parades, listening to the radio, 
going to movies and trips to the national capital. When this is reinforced in 
the history class, and rewards given for approved responses, children easily 
acquire a complex system of emotional habits which can be lumped together 
and labeled “the sentiments of patriotism.”’ All this, of course, is based on the 
theory of conditioned reflexes. This is rather surprising in a book published 
in 1943. According to views held today by the leading neurophysiologists 
and neuropathologists, such as Goldstein and Sherrington, the whole concept 
of the reflex has to be thoroughly refashioned. Reflexes are by far not the 
stable and constant units of behavior the older generation took them to be. 
Even in reflex behavior the total situation of the whole organism exercises 
a decisive influence. Moreover it is too often forgotten that the normal 
mind always has the power of limiting and directing the course of condi- 
tioning. 

The tendency to “aggression following frustration” is another way of 
expressing “the will to power’—a phrase used by Nietzsche and adopted by 
Adler in his Individual Psychology. This will to power is unquestionably 
a fundamental trait of human beings. It can be a great impetus to a man 
as long as this activity remains within the limits imposed by nature and 
morality. Klineberg even holds that there is no justification for the attempt 
to explain any specific type of aggressive behavior on the ground that it has 
a biological basis. If it had, why does every nation have to depend on some 
form of conscription or draft instead of volunteers to form its armies? It 
might be well here to contrast this mechanistic explanation of patriotism 
with that of St. Thomas Aquinas (S. T. IIa, Ilae q. 101): “Patriotism 
arises from filial reverence.” This reverence in turn comes from a conscious- 
ness of our obligations to God, to our parents, to our country. 

Dr. May’s book is consistent. Given the theory that there is nothing im- 
material in man, that there is no free will, not even a will, that psychology 
is really nothing but physiology, then the question why men fight is much 
the same as why dogs fight. It is simply taken for granted that all problems 
of human behavior can be accounted for in terms of physiological response 
to stimuli. Therefore, control the stimuli, or the social situation breeding 
the stimuli, and the job is done. This does not mean we can control. That 
is Scholasticism, implying the hocus pocus about free will. Social control, 
here, is the pressure upon the individual of social conditions, customs and 
conventions. Conscience is confused with a spirit of loyal cooperation. “It 
is a complex structure of habits that function to enable him [the citizen] 
to discharge his social responsibilities without fear of external punishment 
or expectation of material rewards.” 
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One thing brought out by Dr. May is the necessity of eliminating un- 
necessary frustrations in child development. The child’s tendency to aggres- 
sion is not to be destroyed but is to be guided. After all there are cases of 
justifiable rebellion and disobedience. We all remember Mr. Grindstone 
in David Copperfield. With too many frustrations and without the chance 
of standing on his own mettle, the youngster is apt to develop into an adult 
helpless to cope with reality. One thing the author does not mention is 


sacrifice, self-denial. 
Creighton University. James F. WaALsH. 


IOHANNIS BURIDANI QUAESTIONES SUPER Lispris QUATTUOR De CAELO ET 
Munpo. Edited by Ernest A. Moody. Cambridge, Mass.: The Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, 1942. Pp. xxxv, 274. $4.50. 

RoBert GROSSETESTE: ON LiGHT. ‘Translated from the Latin with an 
introduction. By Clare C. Riedl. Milwaukee: Marquette University 
Press, 1942. Pp. 17. $.50. 

THE Writincs oF Rosert GrossETEstTk, BisHop oF LincoLn (1235- 
1253). By S. Harrison Thomson. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1940. Pp. xv, 302. $5.50. 

St. BONAVENTURE’S DE REDUCTIONE ARTIUM AD THEOLOGIAM. By Sister 
Emma Therese Healy. St. Bonaventure College (printed by St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J.), 1940. Pp. ix, 212. 

SoctaL THEORIES OF THE Mippie Aces (1200-1500). By Bede Jarrett, 
O.P. Westminster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. ix, 280. $4.00. 

PRINCEPS CONCORDIAE. Pico Della Mirandola and the Scholastic Tradi- 
tion. By Avery Dulles. Cambridge: Harvard U. Press, 1941. Pp. 
xii, 182. 

In a brief introduction Professor Moody presents the author of this work 
not only as the most representative natural philosopher of the fourteenth cen- 
tury (p. vii), but also as one of the sources of the mechanical physics of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. More specifically, the present treatise of 
Buridan “stands somewhere near the mid-point of the shift from the meta- 
physical interests of the earlier mediaeval period to the mechanical viewpoint 
of the modern era” (p. xvii). Mr. Moody does not press the modernity of 
Buridan. On the contrary, one of his aims in publishing the present text is 
to furnish evidence that the transition from the scholastic scientific tradition 
to the modern mechanical tradition was not abrupt. Buridan considers at 
great length the hypothesis of the diurnal rotation of the earth: cf. Quaes- 


tiones de Caelo et Mundo, Il, 22 (ed. E. Moody, pp. 226-233): Utrum 


terra semper quiesca’ in medio mundi. It proved no easier for him to re- 


concile Aristotle and experience on this point than on that of the impetus in 


motion. “Si alium modum inveniretis [he writes of his impetus theory] ad 
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salvandum opinionem Aristotelis et apparentia simul, ego libenter tenerem 
modum illum” (op. cit., III, 2; p. 242). 

Mr. Moody’s edition of the text is a wartime job. The text is based on 
only two Mss and is not presented as critical. Even supposing that further 
research after the war will bring to light more copies of the work, we can 
thank the editor for making available now an important text in the history 
of late medieval physics. 

Mrs. Riedl’s translation of De Luce (based on Baur’s text) is simple 
and clear. The mathematical physics of the De Luce will introduce the 
student of medieval philosophy to the distinctively Oxford effort to build 
a completely abstract physics modeled on optics. In her introduction to 
the text (pp. 3-8), the author sketches very rapidly the theory of matter 
and form peculiar to the so-called light-metaphysics of the De Luce, stressing 
its un-Aristotelian characteristics. 

The brief notice which is here given to Professor Thomson’s important 
book is intended only to call attention to the valuable catalogue of Grosse- 
teste’s works which he has gathered together. The first result of this most 
extensive re-examination of the literary remains of the Bishop of Lincoln 
since Ludwig Baur (1912) will be a forthcoming volume of Grosseteste’s 
Opera Minora Philosophica. Mr. Thomson has more than doubled Baur’s 
catalogue of authentic works. Of these he lists 120, exclusive of sermons, 
letters and dicta (brevia verba, as Grosseteste calls them, collected from his 
earlier sermons and lectures at Oxford). Mr. Thomson has done medieval 
studies an important service in thus painstakingly sifting out what is au- 
thentic, doubtful and spurious among the works of Grosseteste. 

There was a place for a dissertation such as that of Sister Emma Therese 
Healy. The De Reductione of St. Bonaventure is a classic treatise, and to 
study it with translation, notes and commentary is a useful way to begin 
the study of St. Bonaventure. The author has worked patiently to this 
end. Her commentary is abundant, but it is not always clear. Some of 
her historical and doctrinal views may be questioned, and the translation is 
not always above reproach. For example, in De Reductione, 20 (p. 58), 
“secundum habitudinem proportionis” is surely not “‘according to the nature 
of their relationship” (p. 59); in the same text (pp. 60-61), why not 
translate praedicare as “preach” rather than as “predicate”? The author 
would have a hard time proving, at this date, that St. Albert the Great “took 
instant hold of the mind of the young Thomas Aquinas whose forerunner, 
guide and master he was” (p. 15). If the classification of the sciences was 
accomplished after Aristotelianism was assimilated by the Latin world, as 
the author holds, it is a little hard to see how this classification could be 
set forth in the Didascalion of Hugh of St. Victor (p. 3). I hesitate to 
think that the author is really confusing metaphysics and theology (cf. p. 5). 
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Is it possible that the theology of the Boethian classification has misled her? 

Father Jarrett’s book on medieval social theories was first written more 
than fifteen years ago (1926). It is still a book of great interest and much 
detail on such widely different topics as medieval views on law, education, 
women, slavery, property, money-making, war, Christendom and art. As 
readers of the book already know, the citations from medieval authors are 
rather uneven and one-sided; and at times it is even true that the author 
universalizes too much the opinions of St. Thomas Aquinas as medieval 
doctrine in general. Nevertheless, a reprint of such a book is more than 
welcome. 

Mr. Dulles’ little book was chosen as the Harvard Phi Beta Kappa essay 
for 1940. The general purpose of this interesting essay was to protest 
against some traditional interpretations of the Renaissance, and particularly 
its supposed anti-medievalism. More specifically, Mr. Dulles protests vigor- 
ously against the interpretation of Pico as a “‘golden-haired Platonist,” or as 
a “marvel mongering Cabbalist,” or even (and especially) “the author of 
an original idealist philosophy” (p. xi). He wishes to present a Pico who is 
a disciple of the Christian Scholastic background of the middle ages—a Pico 
who inherits something from St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, the Averroists and St. 
Augustine. He devotes successive chapters, therefore, to showing how the 
ontology, the cosmology, the anthropology, the psychology and the theology 
of the Count of Concordia are in the line of traditional medieval doctrines. 
In this aim Mr. Dulles has succeeded admirably. But he has solved one 
problem for the Renaissance scholar only to be faced with another. 

For Mr. Dulles thus brings the Renaissance scholar face to face with 
what medieval philosophy really was. It is here that greater precision in 
the interpretation of medieval doctrine is necessary. For example, the author 
is guilty of several misinterpretations and confusions. He misinterprets St. 
Thomas (pp. 51 and especially 138) ; Duns Scotus (p. 55) ; he confuses the 
doctrines of St. Thomas and Duns Scotus (pp. 57, 135); it is not true 
to say that Godfrey of Fontaines was the immediate disciple of St. Thomas 
(p. 62); the doctrine of spiritual matter can be attributed to Duns 
Scotus only if the attribution to him of a commentary on the De Anima 
can be authenticated, since it is a fact that such doctrine cannot be found 
elsewhere in his works (p. 62). These are perhaps only minor points in the 
general picture that Mr. Dulles wishes to paint. But now that the 
Renaissance is beginning to be considered as a part of medieval thought (to 
use Professor Douglas Bush’s mode of expression), it is necessary for its 
students to enter into the work of studying medieval philosophers with 
understanding as well as with sympathy. 


Fordham University. Anton C. PEGIs. 
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St. THOMAS AND THE PRoBLEM OF Evit. By Jacques Maritain. Mil- 
waukee: Marquette University Press, 1942. Pp. 46. $1.50. 
Essays IN THomisM. Edited by Robert E. Brennan, O.P. New York: 

Sheed & Ward, 1942. Pp. 427. $5.00. 

THOMISTIC PRINCIPLES IN A CATHOLIC SCHOOL. By Theodore Brauer and 
others. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1943. Pp. x, 321. $2.50. 
St. Louis University Stupres tin Honor or St. THOMAS AQUINAS. 

Edited by Frank Sullivan. St. Louis, Missouri: The Modern Schoolman, 

1943. Pp. 54. $0.50. 

These four books reflect what is best and what is lamentable in contempo- 
rary Thomism in America; and they supply an excellent test case for the thesis 
that many Thomist publications justify to some extent the undercurrent of 
contemptuous dismissal to which they are liable. 

M. Maritain’s purpose in delivering the Aquinas Lecture last year at 
Marquette University was humble enough: to develop a brief commentary 
on St. Thomas’ teaching concerning two aspects of the mystery of evil. 
“First the meaning of the existence of evil in this world; second, the cause 
of evil where free will is concerned” (p. 1). The interpretation of the relevant 
texts is masterful. There is no originality in this tiny and too expensive book, 
only commentary in the medieval sense of that word. But the truth which 
a subtle mind can reveal in a rich tradition has always been more precious 
than the fruits of egoistic novelty. Of the sixteen contributions to Essays 
in Thomism there are certainly five, and possibly seven, that repay the hard 
work of study. The other nine contributions are at best routine paraphrases 
of the words of St. Thomas and at worst confusions, like the reference to 
“self-caused causes” (p. 98), or fantastic, like the “Epilogue” that is neither 
philosophy nor theology, poetry nor prose, mysticism nor rational thought. 
Thomistic Principles in a Catholic School is a group of texts, selected princi- 
pally from Aquinas, Gilson and Maritain. These texts are paraphrased when 
they are not quoted directly. St. Louis University Studies in Honor of St. 
Thomas Aquinas “represents the annual encomium to the patron of Christian 
education by the faculty of St. Louis University” (p. 2). “No attempt has 
ever been made in these celebrations to limit the field of scholarship to 
philosophy or theology, or to the study of matters mediaeval, and no unifying 
principle other than a desire to honor St. Thomas has been, or is, considered 
to be important” (p. 2). 

These volumes have incidental merits. Dr. Brauer, for example, recognizes 
that to apply the economic thought of St. Thomas “written in the time of a 
restricted money economy, to a full-fledged credit economy, with bank de- 
posits, creative credit, credit expansion, and so forth, is possible only by dis- 
torting them” (pp. 179-180). The St. Louis Studies tries to bring about an 
interchange of thought between Thomists and their “extra-mural” friends in 
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brief articles by Professors Robert Scoon of Princeton, E. K. Rand of Har- 
vard and George Boas of Johns Hopkins. The good will indicated on both 
sides is commendable. Professor Boas’ ‘““The Misuse of Scholasticism” is a 
model of the spirit in which Thomist and non-Thomist should criticize each 
other. With tact he analyzes what he considers the characteristic failure of 
Scholastics, namely, accepting the natural science of St. Thomas as if it were 
“part of revealed truth” (p. 44). Certainly our predecessors, and perhaps 
some contemporaries have been guilty of this error. Nevertheless, we must note 
that when Professor Boas urges us to make philosophy a logical commentary 
on science he appears not to know what philosophy is nor the Summa to 
which he refers. Philosophical principles are independent of science. A 
modern equivalent of the Summa Theologica would be very far from an 
examination of the conclusions of contemporary science and “their organiza- 
tion into an intellectual system” (p. 44). 

These merits are neutralized by conspicuous defects. 

Two of the articles in the Studies indicate a cold indifference to the 
effects of error. Professor Sullivan speaking of “My lady Truth” says, 
“. . those who have seen her forget her not. And those who see her 
not we may forget” (p. 42). Later Professor McLuhan says: “. . . any- 
how the positive fact of St. Thomas makes it possible for us to feel 
light-hearted about the errors of smaller men” (p. 50). Unfortunately, 
it is the errors of smaller men and of those who have not seen the truth 
which are regulative of human living in every age. The ivory tower of for- 
getfulness and lightheartedness cannot be the refuge of those who have 
understood the truth enunciated by St. Thomas, because the degrada- 
tion that accompanies the recurrent refusal to discover and accept it is too 
appalling to permit escapism. Of less social significance, but equally difficult 
to explain, is Dr. Franz Mueller’s apparent self-contradiction, for he says 
(Thomistic Principles, p. 188) that the matter of the human body does not 
individuate the human soul, and later (p. 189 and again on p. 190) that 
the matter of the human body does individuate the human soul. 

But these merits and defects are only incidental. The persistent questions 
recur. To whom were these books addressing themselves, and why? Cer- 
tainly not to Thomists; for they have little to teach those who have studied 
Aquinas. Certainly not to potential Thomists who are to be made 
familiar with the Thomism of Thomas by reading Thomas himself 
rather than paraphrases or distortions of Thomas. And most certainly not 
to our non-Thomistic positivistic contemporaries. ‘This latter group would 
hardly be interested in the exclamatory rhetoric, full of clichés, found in the 
opening essays of both the Brennan and Brauer volumes; and not only in 
Monsignor Phelan’s little foreword to the St. Louis Studies but also in a 
number of articles therein. The peculiar danger of these rhetorical flights 
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is their trick of turning St. Thomas into truth itself, so that the impression 
is given that all truth for all time has been formulated by him and this in 
such a way that any breath of sound criticism of Aquinas from any source 
seems suspect. Possible students are turned away by the false notion that 
there remains no work to be done. Neither would contemporaries be inter- 
ested in the ipse dixitism of Essays in Thomism or Thomistic Principles. 

Thomists must become more self-critical. Substitution of attachment to 
a man for intellectual labor devoted to keeping intact the truth which that 
man enunciated accounts in large part for the failure of Thomists to bring 
philosophical truth to bear significantly on cultural problems. The exact 
failure of Thomists is that despite their numerous publications they have 
failed to communicate with those who could and would be convinced that 
Thomistic philosophy is the answer to many unanswered questions. And 
they have failed because they have not seen that their love for and apprecia- 
tion of Thomas is irrelevant. What is important is that philosophical truth, 
that is, those principles expressed by Thomas, be made available to all of 
good will and philosophical habit. 

Thomists must not approach even the task of translation in an unscholarly 
way. Both the Brauer volume and the St. Louis Studies include a translation 
of St. Thomas’ opusculum on study which is listed by P. Mandonnet (Opus- 
cula Omnia, v. 4, p. 535) as opusculum XLIV and entitled “De Modo 
Studendi.” Neither indicates which edition of this opusculum is used; and 
that is particularly surprising in the Studies since the Latin text is published 
as well as the English translation. More important, neither points out that 
however slight our doubts as to its genuinity, still it is not absolutely certain 
that this work is to be attributed to St. Thomas. P. Mandonnet lists it (Joc. 
cit.) not under “opuscula genuina” but under “opuscula vix dubia.” Then 
there is the work of commentary, primarily historical commentary. Lastly 
there is the dialectic in which we must engage with sincere seekers after 
truth. In this latter task we cannot be so very modern as to forswear, as 
many do, tradition and our intellectual nature in the hope of ultimately vali- 
dating both. 

The sum of these reflections is that zeal is to be tempered by prudence. 
Silence for those who have only enthusiasm to offer ; textual criticism, careful 
translation, scholarly commentary and vigorous controversy for those pre- 
pared for such tasks by specialized training. When Thomists approach the 
transmission of living philosophical truth in this way they will still probably 
fail to influence our culture significantly. But their obligation, not to Thomas, 
but to truth, will have been discharged. 

Notre Dame College of Staten Island, N.Y. James V. MULLANEY. 
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THe MariraAin VOLUME OF THE THomisT. Edited by the Dominican 
Fathers of the Province of St. Joseph. New York: Sheed and Ward, 
1943. Pp. 374. $3.50. 

This symposium, commemorating Maritain’s sixtieth birthday, is a worthy 
expression of the esteem in which he is held by American scholars. There 
are twenty-four contributions, representing several fields of study, schools of 
thought, and degrees of competence. 

Certain items are more or less directly related to the personality of Maritain. 
H. L. Binsse offers, in ‘J. Maritain: A Biographical Impression” (pp. 5-6), 
a quick sketch of the life and character of Maritain. It does not, and is not 
intended to, replace the more substantial biography by Father Phelan. The 
“Bibliography of J. Maritain: 1910-1942” (pp. 345-371) by Ruth Byrns is 
an excellent research tool. It is done with care, in good order, and may 
prove the most useful item in the whole volume. “Two pencil drawings of 
Maritain, one by Maud Hutchins (wife of the President of the University 
of Chicago), and another by M. A. Couturier, O.P., add to the attractiveness 
of the book. 

Four articles deal with Maritain’s actual contribution in philosophy. Two 
of these are well done. Prof. W. Gurian’s study, “On Maritain’s Political 
Philosophy” (pp. 7-22), distinguishes the period before 1926, in which Anti- 
moderne, Théonas and the Three Reformers were written, from the period 
following that date. Recent readers of Maritain’s political works, particu- 
larly those who have accused him of an antipathy to undemocratic forms of 
government, will be compelled to admit that much of his early writing is 
directed against a false, Rousseauistic democracy. What Prof. Gurian sug- 
gests is that Maritain’s position has not essentially changed—he is still a 
Christian humanist, with an ever-increasing realization of the actual problems 
of modern society—rather, the views of many Catholic critics of Maritain 
have listed with the winds of prejudice. ‘“Maritain’s Philosophy of Science” 
(pp. 85-102), by Yves Simon, is an equally capable piece of work. In it, 
the distinction between the positive sciences of nature and the philosophy 
of nature is very clearly drawn. Prof. Simon draws most of his material for 
this survey from the Degrees of Knowledge. His article constitutes a fine 
introduction to that epoch-making book. E. Chapman, in “To Be—That 
is the Answer” (pp. 137-152) obviously tries to stress the existential aspects 
of Thomistic metaphysics. His comments on Father Guthrie’s survey of 
Scholasticism are justified, I think; but isn’t it time to stop brooding over 
the Dictionary of Philosophy? There is a piece by Ruth N. Anshen, called 
with simple ineffectualness, ‘Jacques Maritain: Est, Est, Non, Non” (pp. 
79-84) ; this has all the clarity and intelligibility of prime matter. 

Several contributions are of aesthetic interest. They serve to remind us 
of Maritain’s contributions in this field. Raissa Maritain has made a selection 
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of lines from the Summa Theologica, I, 108, and the composer, A. Lourié, 
has set them to music under the title: “De Ordinatione Angelorum.” It 
makes a rather long motet (pp. 321-344) for mixed voices, with a brass 
accompaniment. In practice, I imagine it would be difficult to find a group 
to perform this type of work. Father L. S. Bondy, C.S.B., in “Claudel 
and the Catholic Revival” (pp. 171-187), has done an acute study of this 
phase of contemporary letters. To many of us who have wondered at the 
odd combination of traditionalism and modernism which is found in these 
French Catholic littérateurs, Father Bondy’s article is distinctly helpful. The 
paper on “Dante and Thomism” (pp. 256-264) is done, of course, with Prof. 
D. Sargent’s usual authority. Philosophy in the thirteenth century is much 
more complicated than this article suggests, however. “Art in France and 
England, 1540-1640” (pp. 281-307) is another member in the series of 
studies which J. U. Nef has done of this period. His findings in this case 
may be summed up in the statement that the plastic arts had much the better 
ot it in France during this century. 

In his essay, “The Theological Ingredients of Peace” (pp. 23-54), J. C. 
Osbourn, O.P., develops the thesis that philosophy is unable to supply the 
principles of a lasting peace, that theology alone can do this. His conclusion 
is: “Man is an image of God which reaches its fullest expression in Godlike 
activity from which alone results true peace among men. But the charac- 
teristic actions of God among men are wisdom, charity, mercy and justice. 
Therefore these are the essential ingredients of peace.” I wonder whether 
Father Osbourn knows how much of the description of these virtues, which 
he has so carefully taken from St. Thomas, was originally found in the 
philosophi, in Plato, Aristotle, Andronicus, Macrobius, Plotinus and Cicero? 
We could all meditate with benefit on the thoughtful consideration of what 
is Greek and what is Christian in two of these same virtues, which Father 
G. B. Phelan has made in his article, “Justice and Friendship” (pp. 153-170). 
St. Thomas did transform the pagan notions of the virtues into much richer 
Christian concepts. But, historically at least, it is hard to determine where 
philosophy stops and theology begins. Of great interest to the reader of the 
previous two articles, is the study by A. C. Pegis, “Matter, Beatitude and 
Liberty” (pp. 265-280). He explains very well the metaphysical reasons for 
the lack of moral optimism among the great Greek thinkers. Those who have 
wondered about Aristotle’s hesitations in regard to personal immortality and 
future happiness for the human soul (and I think that should include nearly 
everyone who has read the Nicomachean Ethics), will appreciate this study.. 

In the field of social and political philosophy, there are several papers. 
R. M. Hutchins has written a strong indictment of Edmund Burke, in 
“The Theory of Oligarchy” (pp. 61-78). Burke was inconsistent, anti- 
paternalistic, anti-democratic; he was no philosopher! It is to be admitted, 
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of course, that he was no liberal; but I would remind President Hutchins 
that there have been great philosophers who have questioned the teaching 
that all the people are wiser in their collective judgments than a selected 
minority. If, on this account, we deny the title of philosopher to Burke, 
then must we not say that Plato and Aristotle were no philosophers? Prof. 
F. E. McMahon tells us, in “The Virtue of Justice and the International 
Life” (pp. 55-60), that all mankind is one and should not be divided arti- 
ficially into races and nations. ‘Though I sympathize with this major 
objective, I cannot see the value of relating it to Social Justice. Another 
term that we could well do without is culture. After reading Father R. E. 
Brennan’s “The Thomistic Concept of Culture” (pp. 111-136), my antipathy 
to this term is even more deep-set. Father Brennan has diligently utilized 
primary and secondary sources (incidentally, there is no reason for the 
spelling Nichomachea, in referring to the Ethica Nicomachea), but the fact 
seems to stand out: culture has no formal meaning. You could print all of 
the works of St. Thomas under the title, The Cultural Achievement of St. 
Thomas—but of what avail ? 

The articles by J. S. Middleton (‘Contemplation in America,” pp. 219- 
228) and W. R. Thompson (“Providence,” pp. 229-245) are hardly up 
to the level of the symposium as a whole. But M. J. Adler’s piece on the 
“Demonstration of God’s Existence” (pp. 188-218) is very interesting. 
With his usual analytical technique, he lays bare the skeletons in the closet 
of the Quinque Viae. It turns out that none of these demonstrations is 
satisfactory. Prof. Adler makes it plain that he is not questioning, on faith, 
the existence of God—but he does question whether there is an adequate 
proof in the arguments of St. Thomas. Eventually, Adler goes on to try 
a formulation of a proof of his own. Now all students of St. Thomas know 
that there has been much dispute about the Quingue Viae, even among the 
great commentators. We are indebted to this article for the interest which 
it will no doubt draw to this important subject. However, if I were asked 
to put my finger on one point, on which I could not agree with Adler’s 
argument, it would be his use of a posteriori and a priori. I cannot avoid 
the conclusion that his understanding of these types of reasoning is Ock- 
hamistic rather than Thomistic. I use these epithets for brevity, not to 
damn a sincere thinker by calling names. The method of analysis and the 
conclusion make me think of the fourteenth, rather than the thirteenth, 
century. Father Gerard Smith, S.J., “A Date in the History of Episte- 
mology” (pp. 246-255), presents a fine summary and evaluation of the 
position which E. Gilson has taken, in the last few years, in regard to the 
problem of knowledge. It is a position, I think, which is a little extreme 
and simplistic. “J. Dewey and Modern Thomism” (pp. 308-318), by Wm. 


O’Meara, is a sympathetic study of instrumentalism. There is, finally, an 
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excellent article by Rabbi Louis Finkelstein, President of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, on “The Role of Dogma in Judaism” 
(pp. 103-110). He explains why there is hardly any trace of verbally formu- 
lated dogmas in Judaism. He predicts that there never will be any such 
dogmas and suggests that this attitude toward dogma is an essential charac- 
teristic of the Jewish religion. 

With a few minor exceptions, all the articles are important. The Maritain 
volume should be in all libraries. Many of its essays (in particular the studies 
by Gurian and Simon) will be quite useful as supplementary reading matter 
for undergraduate courses in philosophy. 

St. Louis University. VERNON J. Bourke. 


ScIENCE, PHILOsopHY AND RE LIGcion. Third Symposium. Edited by 
Lyman Bryson and Louis Finkelstein. New York: Conference on 
Science, Philosophy and Religion in Their Relation to the Democratic 
Way of Life, Inc., 1943. Pp. xix, 438. $3.00. 

The third annual meeting of the Conference on Science, Philosophy and 
Religion was held in August of 1942. In the Foreword to the present vol- 
ume we find a general statement of objectives and broad conclusions. This 
statement was approved, at the termination of the sessions, by all present 
and is in many ways one of the most important parts of this book. It 
emphasizes the deterioration of standards of thought and action in modern 
society. It notes that technical progress in empirical science has not been 
matched by a parallel progress in the wisdom which is needed to determine 
ultimate goals of thinking and living. It points to the intellectual and 
spiritual confusion which is evident throughout the world. Maritain’s view, 
that the scholarly disciplines of the future will have to be pluralistic, is 
mentioned with approval. Apparently, this is taken to mean that the differ- 
ent arts and sciences are to be regarded as autonomous studies—not, however, 
working in complete isolation from each other. No effort should be made, 
in the view of the framers of this statement, to organize all thinking, on all 
levels, into one system. Optimistically, it is claimed that, in the sessions of 
the Conference: “Each year has witnessed a clearer approach to common 
thinking on the basic problems of the day.” 

If one may be permitted comment at this point, it appears that this opti- 
mism is unwarranted. A study of the papers and discussion which follow 
this Foreword reveals much confusion. ‘There are the same misunderstand- 
ings, the same terminological difficulties, the same barriers between the 
various departments of study, the same provincialism of thought, the same 
lack of real communication of minds, which have beset the whole course of 
modern thought. It is not that good will is absent ; it is present in abundance. 
But that is not enough. Some agreement, not merely verbal, on basic princi- 
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ples is needed to make this enterprise successful. We may call this a 
“mutuality of understanding,” or a “common universe of discourse,” as Dr. 
Brubacher does in his thoughtful essay (pp. 126 and 143), or anything else: 
until it has been achieved by modern scholars no real cooperation is possible. 

The twenty-five printed contributions appearing in this volume are grouped 
under five headings. Under the topic: The Problem of Objective Basis for 
Value Judgments, we find six papers. Not one of the authors really defends 
an objective theory of values. E. S. Brightman says that he supports the ob- 
jectivity of values, but it is a strange sort of objectivity. “A value,” he 
explains, “is an actual experience of the realization of a norm in a per- 
sonal consciousness” (p. 8). How, then, can a value be anything but sub- 
jective, for what does subjective mean but pertaining to experience in a 
personal consciousness? Moreover, J. B. Pratt plainly says (p. 9) that 
Brightman “does not hold the view that values in themselves are objective” ; 
and Brightman comments: “Professor Pratt and I are so largely in agreement 
that I do not wish to belabor minor points” (p. 10). It is not of much 
importance whether these men are objectivists or subjectivists in their theory 
of values. What is important is that they are both relativists. There is, in 
their view, no absolute standard of truth, of goodness, of judgment in any 
order. 

In a second essay, entitled: ““The Relativity of Truth and the Objectivity 
of Values,” Philipp Frank blandly asserts that relativism “is the only method 
compatible with the progress of human knowledge” (p. 13). His thesis is 
founded on the realization which has gradually come to positive scientists in 
the past fifty years, that the formulae, laws and precise conclusions of em- 
pirical science, which seemed so definite and absolute in the nineteenth century, 
are true and correct only in relation to certain non-scientific referents. The 
stock-worn example of Einstein’s criticism of the Newtonian theory of gravity 
is carefully paraded before our eyes. It is admitted that the Nazis have made 
unsportsmanlike use of the notion of the relativity of truth, but Frank main- 
tains that their errors cannot be blamed on relativism. Maximilian Beck’s 
comments on this paper are good. He points out that there are two kinds 
of relativism and Dr. Frank persistently confuses them. It is one thing to 
acknowledge that all value judgments are made in terms of some standard, 
or norm, and that these judgments are relative to this norm; it is quite 
another thing to maintain that, as a consequence of the foregoing type of 
relativity, the search for absolute truth must be considered vain. In fact, 
Professor Frank is so frank that he disquiets Professor Brightman. The 
latter observes (p. 32) that the position of the Nazis is “relativism with a 
vengeance.” After calling Frank’s contribution sound and masterly, 
Brightman, in the next breath, adds: “The defect of our scientific age is 
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that it gives us no criterion judging the good. I do not see that Dr. Frank has 
helped us where we need help most.” 

Of the remaining essays in this section, that by J. B. Pratt, “The Nature 
of Value,” is most worthy of comment. He combines Perry and Bosanquet 
to produce the following definition of value: ‘Value is character possessed 
by an object, event, or experience in virtue of the fact that some sentient 
being likes it when he gets it” (p. 93). The use of the term sentient is a 
modification of the positions of both Perry and Bosanquet. This change is 
introduced because Pratt thinks that a hungry dog values a bone, and this 
dog is merely a sentient being. Values, then are relative and subjective 
though there is also something objective about them. Both Beck and Bright- 
man put the finger of criticism on the sore point here. Value-claims are sub- 
jective, but are there any norms by which a bad or false value-claim may 
be rejected? After all, there are hungry Nazis too. Are their judgments 
of value to be justified by the simple fact of their assertion? If that is so, 
then morality is a bankrupt science. Nor can the empirical scientist help it. 
This is quite clear from the failure of H. N. Russell’s paper on: “Determin- 
ism and Responsibility.” His attempt to treat man as a machine capable of 
moral and religious aspirations simply shows us a provincial scientist trying 
to philosophize and getting beyond his depth. It is Descartes all over again 
without the justification of originality. 

In the section entitled: The Relation of General Objectives of the Confer- 
ence to the Problems of Education and Public Administration, the contribu- 
tion by J. S. Brubacher is well worth reading. It is a surprisingly strong 
indictment of the theory behind progressive education. In effect, Dr. Bru- 
bacher tells us that if you let students learn what they wish and however 
they wish you are just as likely to turn out young Nazis, or embryonic anar- 
chists, as young democrats. Some limitation of the absolute freedom of the 
student is needed. David E. Lilienthal, in a short article on: “The Unifica- 
tion of Specialized Knowledge in Practical Affairs’ uses the TVA project 
as the basis for his discussion. He emphasizes the vast variety of human 
skills employed in a single government undertaking and draws the conclusion 
that there is much need for a unifying and organizing wisdom in the directors 
of such projects. This observation is true, of course, and is as old as the 
“wise architect” example in the first book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics. ‘There 
are several other interesting papers in this section, by Lyman Bryson, John M. 
Clark, Eli Ginzberg and Michael Heilperin. About all that they really 


contribute to the ends of the Conference, however, is the common assertion 


that democracy is a good thing. 
Five papers deal with the theme: The Meaning of Human Dignity and 


Human Civilization in Terms of Various Disciplines. 
cusses the dignity of man from the point of view of the anthropologist. 


Gregory Bateson dis- 
He 
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has observed that the British child tends to take its parents as patterns for its 
career while the young person in the United States chooses an ideal of life 
which is higher than that enjoyed by his parents. Rightly enough, he con- 
cludes that the varying cultural concepts of different countries make it 
inadvisable to endeavor to stereotype the young of the post-war period 
according to any one social pattern. However, Dr. Beck’s criticism on this 
paper is again pertinent. It is not so much a question of the variation of 
cultural and social aspirations as a solid view of human personality which 
should influence our thinking about the innate worth of man. This is 
simply to say that we need help not from sociologists and anthropologists 
but from philosophy and theology. The same remark would apply to two 
papers, by Karl N. Llewellyn and Robert M. Maclver, which deal with the 
legal and political aspects of human dignity. They do not get down to 
fundamentals. A pair of theologians, Ben Zion Bokser and Nels F. S. Ferré, 
show that religion, whether Jewish or Liberal Christian, does offer some 
starting-points from which a practical but profound concept of the dignity of 
the individual may be developed. 

I can say but little on the five papers falling under the title: The Historical 
Process in Its Effect on Art, Music and Letters. The various authors speak 
with some authority on the social aspects of contemporary art. William G. 
Constable, Allardyce Nicoll, Madame Olga Samaroff Stokowski, Lionello 
Venturi and Arnold M. Walker form a representative group of contributors 
in this field. However, their interests seem at most points rather remote 
from the immediate ends of this Conference. Art products do constitute a 
powerful instrument by which to influence public opinion in any age. But 
they would seem to fall within the sphere of means to the attainment of ends 
which must be determined by some other discipline than art criticism and art 
history. 

Under the last topic: The Significance of History for the Current Intel- 
lectual, Economic and Political Crisis, there are two very significant papers. 
Six faculty members from Hunter College collaborate on a highly important 
discussion of ““Human Liberty in a Universe of Reason and Order.” They 
face the issue of relativism and subjectivism versus absolutism in the field 
of ultimate values. Though they do not all pretend to be experts in philos- 
ophy, they arrive at a conclusion which is truly philosophical. 


If free men are ever to work together, they must recognize an objective, universal 
and eternal truth—not a truth for Jones and a truth for Smith, a truth for today and 
a truth for tomorrow. The ideals of democracy furthermore, can never be validated 
by a philosophy which confines reason within the limits of sense-perception; nor can 
man simultaneously assert that he is a free creative personality and a mechanical 
gadget (p. 383). 


This is absolutism and even dogmatism in the eyes of many; but I doubt 
that there is any other remedy for the ills of modern society. They even 
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add that: “Philosophical absolutism is dangerous to human freedom unless 
it is associated with the concept of a divine mind whose essence is wisdom, 
justice and love.” ‘The real problem is to get a sufficient group of today’s 
leaders freely to see the truth of this paper. It is the same truth which is 
given a scholarly demonstration in John U. Nef’s concluding essay on the 
Industrial Revolution. He is a historian who sticks pretty close to his last, 
and one might wonder at the pertinence of such a study within the context 
of this Conference. But he is a good historian and he finds much the 
same problems and conflicts in the eighteenth century that we have today. 
We still try to treat the masses of men as if they were machines and then 
we wonder why they do not actually have the dignity of men. I can recom- 
mend his conclusion (pp. 428-429) to every thoughtful and open-minded 


reader. 


St. Louis University. VERNON J. BourKE. 


\ 


RELIGION 


WHEN YE Pray Pray YE Tuus. By the Rev. Joseph Strugnell. Foreword 
by the Rt. Rev. Msgr. T. Joseph Doyle. Illustrations by Daniel J. Kern. 
Paterson, New Jersey: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. 51. 

As Msgr. Doyle says in his graceful foreword this book aims to accomplish 
three things: “‘. . . to teach children to pray thoughtfully . . . to increase their 
repertoire of prayers . . . to make them Indulgence conscious.” These objec- 
tives have been attained by Father Strugnell in an exemplary way. To make 
the thought content clear the prayers have been arranged in sense lines, the 
important words standing out in large type. To the average Catholic child’s 
repertoire of prayers are added, among other prayers, the liturgical prayers 
for the Pope, for Peace, for the Souls in Purgatory, the Act of Consecration 
of the Human Race to Christ the King. With each prayer is given the 
appropriate Indulgence and for this reason alone the book merits the atten- 
tion of priests engaged in the instruction of the laity: few of us recur to 
original sources to learn to what prayers the Church has attached Indul- 
gences. Such earnestness on the part of Father Strugnell to make the chil- 
dren conscious of the value of Indulgences finds its confirmation in a recent 
instruction of the Sacred Apostolic Penitentiary. In general this book may 
be said to be planned to enhance the prayer life of Catholic children by teach- 
ing them to say their prayers carefully and thoughtfully. That this thought- 
ful meditation of vocal prayers is for the average man the easiest and surest 
method to attain to the habit of mental prayer, even in its highest forms, 
was recognized by so wise a director of souls as Saint Ignatius Loyola. Yet 
this is a beginner’s book; there are many other prayers in the Church’s liturgi- 
cal books which, if published in the same attractive way, would make good 
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textbooks for adolescent and adult discussion groups. The prayers of the 
Roman Ritual are an unmined source of sound doctrine on how to evaluate 
and to use the things of this world. We trust that Father Strugnell’s unpre- 
tentious work will receive its due appraisal in wide diffusion among parents 
and teachers. 

New York City. RayMonpD M. O’Pray. 


Mary OF THE Macniricat. By Elizabeth Hart, M.A. New York: Sheed 

& Ward, 1942. Pp. 58. $1.00. 

This is a series of essays or meditations on our Blessed Lady as seen in the 
first four joyful mysteries of the Rosary. From Gabriel’s Ave to the visit 
of the Wise Men, we are shown the inner life of Our Lady, and the outward 
expression of her honor and humility, her sanctity and sacrifices manifested 
in the Canticle which is especially hers, the Magnificat. These meditations 
are simple and loving thoughts of devotion to the Mother of God. 

Fordham University. CuHartes J. DEANE. 


CONCORDANCE TO THE Bisie. By Rev. Newton Thompson, §.T.D., and 
Raymond Stock. St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book Co., 1942. Pp. 1255. 
$7.50. 

The “‘long-felt want,” to use a phrase so dear to reviewers, is certainly 
most abundantly filled by the publication of this Concordance. Heretofore 
our only means of locating a half-forgotten text was circuitous and uncer- 
tain. If we were familiar with the Vulgate, we found our text in Dutripon 
and then referred back to our Douay-Rheims; if we could not recall any 
key word of the Latin text, we went to Cruden and hoped that he would 
lead us through the Authorised Version to the text we sought. 

The basis of the Concordance, according to the title page, is the Douay 
Version. We hope we are not hypercritical when we say that this statement 
is not clear. The original Douay-Rheims version was revised so completely 
by Challoner that scarcely a verse of the original remains intact. The title 
page or preface should have indicated that the Concordance has as its basis 
the revised text of Challoner, which is in common use. 

It is regrettable that considerations of space and legibility forced the 
authors to omit some key words of very frequent occurrence. Such key words 
are often important to the preacher and the exegete. 

Finally, has the Concordance arrived too late? We do not think so, though 
the Confraternity edition of the New Testament bids fair to become our 
standard English text. Some years must elapse before the Confraternity edi- 
tion of the Old Testament appears, and in the meantime we shall have this 
very excellent aid to the study of the Bible. 

Woodstock College. Epwin D. SANDERS. 
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THe Op TESTAMENT AND THE Critics. Translated from the French of 
J. Coppens by Edward A. Ryan, S.J., and Edward W. Tribbe, S.J. 
Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. 167. $2.00. 

This is more than a translation of the original matter published by Fr. 
Coppens in 1938. Working with the translators, the author has included 
new material up to 1940. In three chapters he first traces the history of the 
radical criticism of the Old Testament, then details the reactions against 
classical Wellhausenism among the critics, and lastly tries to forecast the 
developments that may be still expected and to suggest ways in which Cath- 
olics may profit by the investigations of the critics. He secures a clear and 
orderly arrangement by considering the history of Israel in the three depart- 
ments of politics, religion and literature. 

For the followers of Wellhausen the Jews were politically a very ancient 
collection of tribes that slowly infiltrated into Palestine and gradually united 
for mutual advantages. Religiously they were like their neighbors but, being 
endowed with unique religious aspirations and keeping strictly to themselves, 
they in time came to look on their local god, Yahweh, as being jealous of all 
other gods and intolerant of any worship paid them by his people. So they 
developed monolatry. Then under the influence of the prophets about the 
ninth century they lifted this monolatry into monotheism, pronouncing all 
other gods false and vain. As the worship of Yahweh became more organized, 


the priests came into conflict with the prophets and, during or after the exile, 
to exalt the Law they rewrote the history of the nation to show that Yahweh 
had been worshiped from the beginning and had Himself delivered the Law 
to Moses. The literature is explained along these lines. As they stand, the 
books are mostly products of the period after the exile, though they contain 
some materials, more or less modified, dating back perhaps to the ninth 


century. 
From the beginning many critics strongly attacked this system, and their 


attacks became more telling with the progress of investigation along the lines 
of archaeology, anthropology, and oriental languages and literature. In the 
author’s judgment these attacks have completely demolished the political his- 
tory as presented by Wellhausen, practically shattered his theory of the reli- 
gious history, and made serious inroads into his account of the origin of the 
books of the Old Testament. So far, however, none of these critics has been 
able to work out a comprehensive system for all these three departments, 
and consequently the present state of critical thought is unorganized and 
largely taken up with details. Politically, Israel is seen as a newcomer among 
ancient peoples and as being deeply influenced by them. Religiously, the 
unique feature about them is that they did attain to monotheism and lofty 
ideals of mankind; no explanation for this superiority to their idolatrous 
neighbors has been found except by a few critics who suggest “extraordinary 
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religious experiences,” which might merely be another name for the divine 
revelation defended by conservatives. In the literary history the change of 
critical opinion is not so radical, but many of the books or portions of books 
are dated earlier, the law is held to have been in force before the prophets 
began their reforms, and there was no special conflict between prophets and 
priests. 

The author acknowledges that the third chapter was the hardest to write 
since the opinions of critics are divergent and shifting, and their trend in this 
or that direction is often difficult to determine. In speaking of the attitude 
Catholics should take toward the work of the critics, the author is clearly in 
favor of what may be called in current jargon “appeasement.” He would 
like to have Catholic scholars meet the critics on their own ground, conceding 
for the purpose of argument as much as is possible without overstepping the 
limits laid down by faith and by the directions of the Church. The advan- 
tages and dangers of this attitude are obvious. No argument or discussion is 
practicable till some common ground is found to begin it, but in seeking such 
common ground the Catholic may be tempted to yield too much, to think less 
and less in harmony with the Church, and eventually to depart from her 
explicit directions or from matters of faith. As to Virgil’s lower world, so 
here the descent is easy, but it is hard to return. Even scholarly minds find 
it difficult to maintain the truly scientific attitude toward the merely probable. 
The tendency is to mistake the probable for the certain and so to condemn all 
other opinions as unscientific and false. This danger increases when as in 
the Old Testament controversies the probable often arises ultimately from 


assumptions that are in conflict with the faith. 
Mundelein, Ill. Witiram A. Down. 





A COMMENTARY ON THE New TESTAMENT. Prepared by the Catholic 
Biblical Association. Catholic Biblical Association, 1942. Pp. 728. $2.00. 
The program of the Catholic Biblical Association for the work on the New 

Testament contained three projects. The first was a revision of the Rheims 
version of the New Testament which was issued in 1941. The second was 
a brief commentary on the New Testament, and this was given to the public 
in 1942. The third, now in process of completion and for which no definite 
date has been announced, is the publication of longer and more scholarly 
commentaries on the individual Gospels and Epistles, which are being written 
by the individual translators and which will be printed separately as each part 
is ready for the press. 

The present one-volume commentary will, I believe, prove of lasting value. 
Intended as a companion volume to the revised New Testament, it is never- 
theless of no little value, even if used with the old text or with the West- 
minster Version or Fr. Spencer’s translation, and should supplement as well 
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the forthcoming translation of the New Testament by Msgr. Knox. And the 
reason is simple, because here in brief form is the present-day Catholic inter- 
pretation of the texts. 

This traditional and present-day interpretation of the text will be a great 
help, for often in the past Catholics did not have this knowledge so ready at 
hand. Now the faithful with an ordinary education can find a short explana- 
tion of the various books, and the volume, therefore, will be an aid to study 
clubs and even for priests who wish to verify quickly the sense of some diff- 
cult verse. In fact for a survey course in the letters of St. Paul the work 
can be useful to seminarians. Not that it fulfills the complete function of a 
large commentary, but it can be the basis for background reading, and it is 
the only English work of its type now available at a moderate price. I have 
used the commentary for such a course during the past year and found it 
satisfactory. 

A passage from the comment on Romans 8: 28, may be cited to give some 
indication of the method of the work. The text of the verse reads: “Now 
we know that for those who love God all things work together unto good, 
for those who, according to his purpose, are saints through his call.” The 
commentary reads: “Those who love God: i.e. all true Christians, the 
‘saints’ of 27. The Greek reads: ‘He (God) makes all things work together 
unto good... .’ All the circumstances of life whether favorable or unfavor- 


able, God employs as a means of further sanctification of the faithful. 
Through His call: His efficacious call.” 
Weston College, Mass. 


Joun J. Co.tiins. 


SCIENCE 


Minp, MepicinE, AND Man. By Gregory Zilboorg, M.D. Foreword by 
Arthur H. Ruggles. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1943. Pp. viii, 
344. $3.50. 

Although sometimes a little critical of Freud’s ideas, this book is, on the 
whole, an “orthodox” presentation of Freudian psychoanalysis. The author 
shows a disregard for any system other than his own. Dr. Zilboorg does 
not hesitate to offer as “facts” certain notions which have been shown to be 
erroneous. Thus, he speaks of the “murder of the father,” in the primitive 
“horde,” as if this were a generally recognized fact. This is merely an imag- 
inary construction. 

The last 36 pages, which deal with “Psyche, Soul, and Religion,” 
to show that Freudian psychoanalysis is not only compatible with religion, 
especially with Catholicism, but that Freud’s statements are in many ways 
identical with the ideas of—Aquinas. Unfortunately, the author displays 
the same lack of understanding and knowledge which characterizes his 


attempt 
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earlier work, 4 History of Medical Psychology (cf. THouGHT, June, 1942, 
pp. 339-341). 

The author acknowledges that Freud rejected religion and tried to “ex- 
plain” it on the basis of his peculiar notions. But he claims that these were 
Freud’s personal views and not necessary results of the psychoanalytic system. 
He does not mention that the very same views were held by other psycho- 
analysts and that they are far from being peculiar to Freud. Nor does he 
try to disprove the contention of certain critics that psychoanalysis cannot 
recognize religion as a faith in the supernatural because of the essential 
materialistic and naturalistic background of the system. That this latter 
is essential in psychoanalysis has been acknowledged by many psychoanalysts. 
Misunderstanding and misinterpreting traditional philosophy, Dr. Zilboorg 
manages to reconcile, at least to his own satisfaction, Thomism and Catholi- 
cism with psychoanalysis. However, he has to admit that psychoanalysis is 
absolutely and necessarily deterministic, whereas religion presupposes the 
freedom of man. This does not disconcert the author. He feels that “the 
postulate (sic) of freedom” ought not hinder the acceptance of the “scien- 
tific truth” as stated by psychoanalysis. Having reached this point, Dr. 
Zilboorg admits that he is “a poor philosopher and even a poorer theologian.” 
He would, then, have done well to refrain from talking of things philo- 
sophical or theological. 

There are certain signs that psychoanalysis has already begun to lose 
credit. In proportion as crude materialism loses its hold on the contem- 
porary mind, admiration of Freudian psychoanalysis will still more diminish. 
Whatever the reasons may be which prompted Dr. Zilboorg’s enterprise, it 
can be safely considered as a failure. Those already acquainted with psycho- 
analysis will not profit by reading the book. To anyone with an inkling of 
philosophy it will prove unsatisfactory. 

Catholic University of America. RupoitF ALLERS. 


SOCIOLOGY, LAW 


THE SINGLE WoMAN. By Ruth Reed. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1942. Pp. xiv, 227. $2.00. 

In a brief but interesting flurry of statistics, one learns on the first page 
of the opening chapter of The Single Woman that about one in every nine 
women in the United States will pass through life unmarried. While the 
percentage of married women in this country may be considered relatively 
large, still in a nation of some 130 million the one-in-nine rating leaves us 
with a fair-sized group of single women. Some who would look at this from 
an economic or social angle and others who might hope to gauge the future 
and foresee birth rates and measure causes of industrial and labor dislocation 
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might put this numerically large status of the unmarried in the category of a 
problem. The volume here considered does not do so. It simply states the 
fact, and from this point presents situations and circumstances either causative 
of the fact or themselves caused by the fact of being single. Some of these 
are favorable, some less so. 

Hence the author is primarily concerned with stating facts. Her thesis 
is quite simple and is, as she puts it, “that the single woman plays a vital and 
important role in our society as it is at present constituted; that her life as 
a single woman has value and worth, and that she can in the fulfillment of 
her social role achieve contentment and peace in a well-rounded existence and 
participate fully in the good life.” This is not a plea, as some might be led 
to think, for the unmarried state on the part of women. It in no way seeks 
to minimize domestic society. Nor is it a well-reasoned and one-sided vote 
for the so-called feminist movement. The author sees the single woman as 
a fact and without plea or apology goes on to say that “‘we simply accept it 
for the fact that it is and try to seek out its contents and values.” From this 
point the book goes on to present the single woman in her contribution to life 
sometimes as she makes such a contribution, sometimes as she ought to, whether 
it be in the sphere of her own personal living, in her community endeavors, 
in professional and social life. 

Throughout the volume some good objective material is presented both by 
way of statistics and interviews. These latter are many and varied. Some 
give a startling and interesting insight into problem situations. Faced as men 
are with the quest for personal happiness and stable adjustment, a single 
woman from youth to old age has to face situations peculiar to her status. 
Many of these are accentuated by family and community attitudes. The 
facts of financial dependence, lack of usefulness in old age, homes for the aged, 
and loneliness loom large. How to meet these and similar problems does not 
enter into the unpretentious scope of this volume. In presenting her material 
from the viewpoint of the modest aim as before outlined, the author merely 
attempts to show that usefulness and happiness can be achieved as a single 
woman. In so achieving these, some may avert the harshness likely to happen 
and too frequently happening in later life. 

Fordham U. School of Social Service. RAYMOND SCHOUTEN. 





































Jos—EPH TUCKERMAN: PIONEER IN SociaL Work. By Daniel T. Mc- 
Colgan. Washington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1940. 
Pp. 450. 

Written by a priest-student of the Catholic University School of Social 
Work, this doctor’s dissertation pays tribute to a Unitarian who was a pioneer 
in social work—to his post-revolutionary Boston world, “somewhat of a 
John the Baptist and a St. Vincent de Paul.” Joseph Tuckerman from 
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eighteenth century New England seems far closer to modern Catholic thought 
as it is applied to social work than many contemporaries. He was a precursor. 
He preached sound social doctrine more than fifty years before the appearance 
of Leo XIII’s Rerum Novarum, and he advocated good method in social 
work a century before anyone ever heard of Mary Richmond. Tuckerman’s 
insistence on order and principle in the administration of charities is reminis- 
cent of St. Vincent de Paul, as was his striving for a center of social welfare 
modeled and nurtured on the love of Christ. For him, there was no necessary 
conflict between the technique of method and the dynamic of spirit. He 
never compromised on the quality of direct personal service to be given to 
human beings, and he kept up his own direct warm contact with people in 
trouble to the very last. 

One might expect in such a social reformer and healer, an intellectual giant, 
but Tuckerman was neither intellectually nor physically outstanding. At 
college he was carefree, unstudious, giving little promise of the leadership 
he was to achieve after fifty years in charitable work. “The key to Tucker- 
man’s success was that he recognized and acknowledged the spiritual char- 
acter of man.” In this book he appears as a completely loving and very 
lovable man, with an ardent spirit which pushed his frail body far beyond 
its natural abilities. Of particular interest is the section of the book devoted 
to his visit to England, where he met and responded to the English reformers. 
At this time, he made the discovery that his own attitude toward Negroes 
“denied a real belief in the equality of man,” and forthwith resolved to 
change this attitude forever. That the Yankee reformer became an inter- 
racialist is evident in quotations from his later writings. 

Father McColgan, after patient research into Tuckerman’s sermons and 
correspondence, and into the archives of the charitable societies with which 
he was associated, has brought the spirit of the man to life in his own fine 
style. The author’s sense of humor gleams through the pages. There is no 
dry dust left in any of it. 

Fordham School of Social Service. ANNA E. KINe. 


THe Lazpor RELATIONS ACT IN THE Courts. A Five-Year Survey and 
Analysis of Legal Decisions Affecting the Rights and Responsibilities of 
Employers and Employees. By Herbert O. Elby. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1943. Pp. xvii, 250. $3.50. 

Although the National Labor Relations Board has become somewhat rele- 
gated to the background for the duration by the War Labor Board, the 
publication of Mr. Elby’s book is well timed. The courts have to deal in 
the main with unfair labor practice cases. It seems that the court practices 
in dealing with these cases have become somewhat settled. As stated in the 
seventh annual report of the National Labor Relations Board (for the fiscal 
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year ended June 30, 1942), for the first time in the history of the Board, 
unfair labor practice cases were no longer in the majority, having yielded the 
first place to representation cases. This indicates a change of the attitude 
of the employers toward the National Labor Relations Act, namely an in- 
creasing acceptance of the Act by the employers. Since this decrease of the 
unfair labor practice cases occurred in the fiscal year July 1, 1941-June 30, 
1942, it cannot be considered only a concomitant of the war; in my opinion, 
it is largely due to the firm and resolute attitude of the courts against unfair 
labor practices. The precedents now firmly established by the courts have 
clarified the entire field of unfair labor practices; they constitute a bulk of 
law of which a survey is very timely at present. 

To summarize the contents of so many and diversified decisions means to 
organize this highly complex material. Mr. Elby has succeeded in presenting 
a well-digested survey of great usefulness, particularly for practical purposes. 
Every important case has been analyzed and classified under appropriate head- 
ings and subheadings. Each of the fourteen chapters is prefaced with some 
background material and concluded with a summary of the general policy of 
the Board as approved by the courts. With regard to the point for which the 
case is cited, the exact language of the decision is quoted. The book is intended 
to be a practical handbook for those who handle labor matters, and is an excel- 
lent one. In addition, it will serve as a useful instrument for the student of 
labor relations who tries to find out the basic issues involved in the National 
Labor Relations Act. Sometimes the headings, chosen and formulated by Mr. 
Elby for practical purposes, need only be somewhat converted in order to 
indicate the basic issue involved. Thus, Mr. Elby starts chapter VII (dealing 
with the very practical problem of Back Pay) with the subheading: Back . 
Pay Not a Private Award. The conversion of this negative subheading into 
an affirmative one leads to the basic issue that back pay and other remedial 
measures provided for in the Act are based on public law. This brings into 
the foreground the public-law nature of the remedial procedure which has 
been emphasized recently, particularly by the Supreme Court. 

Cross references, particularly with regard to basic issues, as for instance 
the one mentioned above, as well as a few more notes along the same line, 
would have increased the usefulness of the book for both practical and research 


purposes. 
Hunter College. HEINRICH HOENIGER. 





Correspondence 


Don StuRzoO AND WaR 


EDITOR: The only explanation of the line Don Sturzo took in his com- 
plaint (THOUGHT, June, 1943, pp. 381-3) about my review of his Les 
Guerres modernes et la Pensée catholique is that he had lost track of the 
controversy in The Tablet of London to which I referred. 

In the first place, Don Sturzo’s book was on the subject of war. The 
reviewer who took him to task in The Tablet in March and April of 1938 
was T. S. Gregory. He reviewed three pamphlets by Catholics under the 
heading, “Catholics and Pacifism.” One of the pamphlets was by Don 
Sturzo, Morality and Politics, published by the Pax group. Don Sturzo, 
contrary to his habit, exchanged several letters to the Editor with Mr. 
Gregory. I thought the latter’s criticism much to the point. Because my 
own review was limited to five hundred words, I could do no more than 
hint at the exchange in The Tablet, without mentioning Mr. Gregory or 
pacifism. 

Imagine my astonishment to read Don Sturzo’s letter in THOUGHT for 
June. There is no mention of Mr. Gregory. There is no mention of Don 
Sturzo’s alleged pacifism. Instead of dealing with the only individual and 
the only issue involved, namely, Mr. Gregory and his criticism of Don 


Sturzo’s position on war, Don Sturzo tells me that I should remember the 
date of the exchange, March and April of 1938, and that “Philo-fascism 
was the dominant mood among Englishmen, political and religious, Catholic 


’ 


and Protestant.” The next stop is Munich, of course. Well, it so happens 
that I spent the four years, 1935-1939, in England, so I recall the “dom- 
inant mood” fairly well. My puzzlement remains. For what has all this 
to do with the precise topic of the book under review and the criticism 
made by T. S. Gregory of Don Sturzo’s mentality in dealing with the 
problem of war? 

This is a very convenient shift of issue. Anti-fascism is something we 
applaud. But pacifism as of 1938 is something those who supported it would 
rather forget about. 

To be specific, Mr. Gregory all but called Don Sturzo a political roman- 
ticist. I myself reviewed Don Sturzo’s volume, Politics and Morality, in 
The Tablet in this same year, and I gave it an unenthusiastic review. I 
felt, as did Mr. Gregory, that Don Sturzo tends to substitute moral idealism 
for the tough and complicated political situations to which he invites us 
to apply his moral idealism. For example, he thought that the League of 
Nations, as it existed in 1938, could work out solutions to the conflicts 
which had accumulated in Europe. Mr. Gregory thought, and I cer- 
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tainly agreed, that he vastly idealized the actual personnel and practice of 
the Geneva organization. Earlier, I was myself quite favorable to the 
League (cf. America for April 16, 1932, p. 50). But by 1938 the League 
as an effective instrument of peace in Europe had broken down. 

I cannot understand Don Sturzo’s readiness to join in the chorus of 
jeering condemnation which the liberals have hurled at Neville Chamber- 
lain. For Don Sturzo was always harping on the possibility of avoiding 
armed conflict by settling problems between nations at a conference table. 
One can find fault with the settlement of Munich. One can find fault with 
Chamberlain’s optimism. But fundamentally he was doing what Catholics, 
and chief amongst them Don Sturzo, had been holding up for years as the 
great moral ideal, namely, the avoidance of war through peaceable agree- 
ment. 

What did Don Sturzo suggest at the time of Munich as an alternative to 
the Agreement? He was understood to stand for the League of Nations and 
for what amounted to pacifism. 

My opinion is that pacifism in the democracies was one of the decisive 
forces in destroying collective security in Europe and in the world gen- 
erally. If anything was clear by 1938 it was that Hitler and Mussolini 
and their Japanese counterparts could be held under control by only one 
means: military force. But in the democracies we had had it dinned into 
our ears by pacifists that “war accomplishes nothing’ and “there cannot 
be a just modern war.” 

Don Sturzo answered Mr. Gregory by saying: “I never have been and 
am not now a pacifist in the current sense, and there is not a word that 
would show me such in all my publications. But I am for the elimination 
of war as a legitimate means of defending right, because there are other 
means of defending rights, such as the community of nations, arbitration, 
and disarmament” (The Tablet, April 16, 1938, p. 514). In the first place 
let us recall that Don Sturzo’s pamphlet, Morality and Politics, was pub- 
lished by the Pax group, which was pacifist. He allowed himself to be as- 
sociated with pacifism, and was frequently quoted as a pacifist by The Catholic 
W orker.of New York. 

Let us take his declaration of 1938, quoted above. What is notable about 
it, it seems to me, is that it avoids the present issue. He is not for anything 
contemporary with the events of 1938. He is for a future contingency, 
namely, the dawning of a new day, a new Europe, when “the community 
of nations” will have attained to some actual juridical embodiment able 
to make war unnecessary. That is a wish that things were other than they 
were. This in the main is my complaint. 

Mr. Gregory put it this way: “They (i.e. idealists) would ease the cruelty 
and complexity of any given political situation by bringing it under the 
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simple and decisive sentence of morality.” He thinks this position morally 
high-minded but intellectually indefensible. Their heart is in the right place, 
but they are not dealing with the variables of politics in the shape in which 
they actually occur. Back of “appeasement” was the cruel fact, noted by 
The Tablet, that Britain had no army and only a small air force at the time. 

A certain Gerald Flanagan, who joined in the exchange in The Tablet, 
put the issue very clearly (April 23, 1938): “(1) Catholics must strive 
their utmost to achieve the acceptance of true standards in social and political, 
as well as individual life. (2) In their practical judgments on immediate 
issues they must see things as they are and not as they want them to be.” 
Neville Chamberlain, for all his faults, was not so blind to political realities 
as to rely on pacifism. He came home from Munich and built up the 
Royal Air Force and the air-raid protection that later saved England. 
We had gasmasks in England by Christmas, 1938. In the Spring of 1939 
he said England would fight, if necessary. Let me ask Don Sturzo who 
was responsible for the popular opposition to conscription in England? 
It was not Chamberlain’s fault. It was not T. S. Gregory’s fault. But I 
could name a lot of Catholics associated with Don Sturzo in their anti-war 
propaganda who were responsible for keeping England from preparing to 
meet the aggression of Hitler and Mussolini. For myself I could give evi- 
dence that from 1935 on pacifism alarmed me, and I opposed it as much 
as I could. 

Don Sturzo’s reply to my question about Vitoria and Suarez was hardly 
satisfactory. That, however, is an issue that we cannot air here. All I 
shall say is that it was the fashion among pacifist-minded Catholics between 
the wars to condemn Suarez and Molina. They were bent on what I must 
think a misguided effort to avoid wars by convincing a few Catholics that 
in modern times war is immoral. It is enough for me to remark that I 
think that their theology as well as their political sagacity left much to be 


desired. 
About what Don Sturzo calls “sociology” I may take occasion to write else- 


where. 

I do not think that he need be so apprehensive about his reputation. He 
has written important books, one of which I went out of my way to com- 
mend, Church and State. He has championed good causes at personal cost. 
A little review by me of a rather unimportant collection of his essays is 
not likely to “put under a cloud” an internationally respected writer. 
Whether the kind of letter he has written in THOUGHT will enhance or 
diminish his reputation is a question that must be left to your readers. 

At any rate, I hope to have shown that “philofascism” was a red herring. 
It has given one reader the impression that “the controversy over the at- 
titude of Catholics towards the Fascist regime in Italy is still simmering.” 
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This is fantastic, to implicate me in a controversy of pro-Fascists against 
anti-Fascists. The only issue was one which bore directly on the subject 
of the book, namely pacifism, and more generally, Don Sturzo’s concept of 
the relation of moral principles to political actualities. Let me close by 
assuring Don Sturzo that I do not think that he had any mind to make a 
“philofascist” of me. I would certainly not subscribe to everything Mr. 
Gregory said in his criticism of Don Sturzo, but I thought he did point out 
a serious weakness in Don Sturzo’s thought-system as it applies to con- 


temporary politics. 
New York, N. Y. RosBert C. HARTNETT. 


PARTIALITY AND Law 


EDITOR: In answer to Father George G. Higgins’ kindly query as to 
what my considered opinion is on the subject of the “Wagner Act and 
Labor Leaders” (THOUGHT, June, 1943, p. 383) I will merely state briefly 
that with regard to the Wagner Act itself, I hold firmly with Burke when 
commenting on the statement of Suarez that “contra omnem rectitudinem 
est, bonum commune ad privatum ordinare, seu totum ad partem propter 
ipsam referre’” (De Legibus, I, vii, 4) he said: “Partiality and law are con- 
tradictory terms. Neither the merits nor the ill deserts, neither the wealth 
and importance, nor the indigence and obscurity of the one part or of the 
other, can make any alteration in this fundamental truth. On any other 
scheme, I defy any man living to settle a correct standard, which may dis- 
criminate between equitable rule and the most direct tyranny.” 

My remark that labor leaders should be relegated to their proper function 
of cooperating toward the maintenance and promotion of the common good 
was intended as a reflection on our present New Deal administration and 
its set policy of substituting personal influence where sound impartial legis- 
lative standards of common conduct are most needed. When, at the time 
of the Shays Rebellion, an appeal was made to Washington to use his 


“unbounded influence” his reply was: ‘Influence is no government.” 
Fordham University. Mooruouss F. X. MILvar. 





